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TO 

BOWYER  NICHOLS,   ESQ., 

GREAT-GRANDSON    OF   ATTERBURY'S   FIRST   APOLOGIST, 
MY   FRIEND   OF   THIRTY    YEARS 


MAKERS   OF 
NATIONAL   HISTORY 

IT  is  intended  in  this  series  to  commemorate  im- 
portant men  whose  share  in  the  making  of  national 
history  seems  to  need  a  more  complete  record  than 
it  has  yet  received.  In  some  cases  the  character, 
the  achievements,  or  the  life,  have  been  neglected 
till  modern  times  ;  in  most  cases  new  evidence  has 
recently  become  available  ;  in  all  cases  a  new  estimate 
according  to  the  historical  standards  of  to-day  seems 
to  be  called  for.  The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  individual  contributions  to  national 
development,  in  action  and  in  thought.  The  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  are  illustrated,  the  ecclesias- 
tical position,  the  evolution  of  party,  the  meaning 
and  influence  of  causes  which  never  succeeded.  No 
narrow  limits  are  assigned.  It  is  hoped  to  throw 
light  upon  English  history  at  many  different  periods, 
and  perhaps  to  extend  the  view  to  peoples  other  than 
our  own.  It  will  be  attempted  to  show  the  value  in 
national  life  of  the  many  different  interests  that  have 
employed  the  service  of  man. 

The  authors  of  the  lives  are  writers  who  have  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  periods  to  which  the  subjects 
of  their  memoirs  belonged. 

\V.   H.    HUTTON. 

S.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

ATTERBURY  is  known  to  most  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day  through  Lord  Macaulay's  brilliant  sketch 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  1853, 
and  reprinted  in  each  subsequent  edition.  The  great 
Whig  historian,  while  giving  a  fairly  accurate  account 
of  the  main  facts  in  Atterbury's  life,  has  taken  care, 
to  parody  Johnson's  phrase,  "  that  the  Tory  dog 
should  not  have  the  best  of  it."  He  even  allows  his 
political  partisanship  to  warp  his  literary  judgment, 
praising  as  Atterbury's  "  masterpiece "  the  mere 
tour  de  force  of  the  attack  on  Bentley,  because  there 
he  was  demonstrably  in  the  wrong  ;  and  depreciating 
the  defence  of  Luther  where  he  was  as  unquestionably 
in  the  right.  To  the  Boyle  controversy,  indeed, 
Macaulay  devotes  a  third  of  his  essay,  though  Atter- 
bury's contribution  to  it  was  but  a  six  months'  task, 
written  in  collaboration  with  others,  and  never 
acknowledged  by  its  author.  A  more  important 
defect  in  this  celebrated  picture,  is  its  estimate  of 
Atterbury's  character,  which  heralds  would  describe 
as  "  party  per  pale."  The  private  side  is  argent, 
the  public  sable.  "  His  turbulent  spirit,  wearied  with 
faction  and  treason,  now  and  then  required  repose, 
and  found  it  in  domestic  endearments,  and  in  the 
society  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  self-assertiveness  of 
Atterbury's  disposition  is  as  conspicuous  in  his  private 
as  in  his  public  life  ;  in  the  letters  to  his  son-in-law 
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Morice,  and  to  his  literary  friends  Pope  and  Prior, 
as  in  his  controversial  pamphlets ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  loyalty  to  his  party  was  as  perfect  as  that 
to  his  friends.  By  "  faction  "  is  usually  meant  an 
opposition  to  government  dictated  by  narrow  or 
personal  motives;  which  the  Tory  and  Jacobite 
opposition  to  Walpole  was  not.  Macaulay,  who  had 
read  everything,  must  have  known  that  Atterbury 
had  refused  Walpole's  bribe  of  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester ;  but  that  fact,  which  would  have  inter- 
fered with  the  colour  scheme  of  his  political  portrait, 
he  ignores  ;  and  attributes  Atterbury's  hostility  to 
the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  loss  of  his  hopes  of  the 
Archbishopric,  and  the  contemptuous  rejection  by 
King  George  of  his  "  servility  "  at  the  Coronation. 
In  regard  to  Atterbury's  "  treason,"  Macaulay  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  all  the  moral  advantage  of  the 
Whig  position,  but  it  is  the  office  of  a  historian,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  a  preacher,  to  view  even  moral 
faults  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  the 
standard  of  the  times,  in  which  they  were  committed. 
We  do  not  call  Marcus  Brutus  "  a  bad  man  "  because 
he  conspired  against  Julius  Caesar. 

The  only  life  of  Atterbury,  that  has  appeared 
since  Macaulay's,  was  written  on  a  very  different 
scale  and  by  a  very  different  pen.  In  1862  Messrs. 
Sotheran  offered  for  sale  a  collection  of  Atterbury 
manuscripts,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morice,  grandson  of  Atterbury's  son-in-law.  This 
collection  of  papers  was  bought  by  the  publishing 
firm  of  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.,  who  commissioned 
Mr.  Folkestone  Williams  to  use  them  for  a  biography. 
Mr.  Williams  accordingly  produced  two  large  volumes 
printing  all  this  correspondence  in  full  as  from  "the 
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Atterbury  papers,"  without  pointing  out  that  every 
letter  but  one  had  already  been  printed  by  Nichols. 
These  papers  were  afterwards  purchased  by  Dean 
Stanley  for  the  Chapter  Library  at  Westminster. 

It  is  upon  the  five  volumes  published  by  John 
Nichols  in  1798  that  the  biographer  of  Atterbury 
must  still  in  the  main  depend.  Nichols  took  an 
immense  deal  of  pains  to  collect  all  the  extant  corre- 
spondence, from  the  representative  of  the  family, 
Dr.  Atterbury,  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cloyne, 
from  the  Trelawnys  of  Trelawne  and  other  "gentlemen 
of  high  respectability,"  and  from  the  public  libraries. 
He  also  reprinted  some  of  Atterbury's  scarcer  pam- 
phlets, and  searched  the  records  of  the  time  for  illus- 
trative material.  In  consequence,  his  volumes  are  full 
of  interesting  detail ;  but  as  he  faggotted  his  facts 
when  he  came  upon  them,  and  supplied  no  adequate 
index,  the  reader  in  search  of  a  particular  piece  of 
information  must  read  every  note,  illustration, 
appendix  and  addendum  before  he  can  ascertain  its 
presence  or  absence. x  Atterbury's  latest  biographer 

1  Since  this  volume  was  in  type  I  have  come  upon  a 
stitched  sheet  of  twelve  pages  containing  "  Further  additions 
and  corrections  to  the  four  volumes  "  of  Nichols'  first  edition. 
The  pages  are  numbered  493-504  as  though  to  conclude  the 
fourth  volume,  but  they  are  not  bound  up  in  any  copy  I  have 
seen ;  and  strangely  enough  no  notice  was  taken  of  them  in 
the  second  edition.  The  corrections  are  important  and  the 
additions  often  of  great  interest,  especially  a  further  extract 
from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Lewis  Atterbury  to  Francis  (Nov.  i, 
1690)  which  concludes,  "  I  could  wish  you  Chaplain  to  the 
next  Archbishop,  which  will  in  all  probability  be  Compton 
...  I  am  sure  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  is  your  friend,  but  my 
lord  hath  no  new  Chaplain  yet."  Burnet  had  been  much 
pleased  with  Atterbury's  tract  upon  Luther;  but  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  begin  his  professional  career  as  Burnet's 
chaplain  is,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history,  almost 
staggering. 
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must  begin  the  record  of  his  debts  with  the  most 
ample  acknowledgment  of  obligation  to  John  Nichols. 

Since  Nichols  wrote,  the  most  important  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  Atterbury  have  come  from  the 
Stuart  papers  at  Windsor  and  the  Portland  papers 
at  Welbeck.  From  among  the  mass  of  Stuart  corre- 
spondence acquired  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  1819, 
Atterbury's  letters  were  collected  into  a  volume  in 
1847  ;  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  has  issued 
three  volumes  of  the  correspondence  in  chronological 
order,  and  a  fourth  is  in  the  press.  The  Portland 
papers  in  the  same  series  are  most  useful  for  an  earlier 
period  in  Atterbury's  life,  when  Harley  was  his 
patron;  and  they  introduce  us  to  an  interesting 
personage,  Dr.  William  Stratford,  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  who  in  regard  to  Atterbury's  career  from 
1711  onwards,  plays  the  important  role  of  "  advocatus 
diaboli."  The  Rawlinson  and  Ballard  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  have  supplied  a  good  deal  of  new  matter. 

In  enumerating  the  many  benefactors  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  present  volume  more  worthy  of 
its  subject,  I  am  privileged  to  head  the  list  with  the 
name  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  who  has  graciously 
allowed  the  publication  of  a  facsimile  of  Atterbury's 
first  letter  to  the  Chevalier,  for  the  conviction  of  any 
gainsayers  of  its  authenticity.  I  would  acknowledge 
also  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Deans  and  Chapters 
of  Carlisle,  Christ  Church,  Exeter,  Rochester,  and 
Westminster,  for  permission  to  inspect  their  records  ; 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  for  leave 
to  print  some  letters  from  the  Wake  MSS.,  and  to 
reproduce  a  miniature  of  Charles  Boyle,  which  in  its 
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charming  priggishness  supplies  a  good  commentary 
on  the  Boyle  controversy  ;  and  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Westminster  for  leave  to  reproduce  a  plan  of 
the  precincts  made  in  1719,  and  a  specimen  of  Atter- 
bury's  handwriting  to  compare  with  the  Windsor 
letter.  In  particular,  my  thanks  are  due  to  Chancellor 
Prescott  of  Carlisle,  Chancellor  Edmonds  of  Exeter, 
and  my  friend  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  for  letting 
me  play  the  catechist  with  them,  in  and  out  of 
season.  I  must  thank  also  the  authorities  of  Sion 
College  and  Bethlehem  Hospital  for  allowing  me  to 
inspect  their  minute-books  ;  the  Registrars  of  Oxford 
and  Rochester  for  making  searches  among  their 
muniments ;  Sir  Alfred  Scott-Gatty,  Garter,  for  the 
pedigree  in  the  Appendix ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox,  a  Master 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  lending  the  Diary  kept  by 
Col.  Williamson,  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  Tower ; 
my  friend  the  Editor,  for  reading  the  proofs,  and  the 
Publishers  for  allowing  me  uncovenanted  liberties. 

H.  C.  BEECHING. 

LITTLE  CLOISTERS, 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

P.S. — Writing  in  Dr.  Onley's  house,  I  remember  that 
when  Bishop  Nicolson  dined  here,  just  two 
centuries  ago,  he  found  that  the  ladies  of  the 
family  were  "  on  Dr.  Atterbury's  side."  The 
Prebendary  was  not.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both 
views  may  be  represented  and  reconciled  in  the 
following  narrative. 
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A    CHRONOLOGICAL    LIST    OF    ATTERBURY'S    PUBLISHED    WORKS 

[The  letters  [N.]  and  [S.]  denote  that  the  work  is  reprinted 
by  Nichols,  or  in  the  Somers'  Tracts  ;  the  letter  [B]  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian,  but  not  in  the  British  Museum, 
library  ;  a  (?)  denotes  a  doubt  as  to  authorship.] 

1682.  Absalom  et  Achitophel,  poema  Latino  carmine  donatum. 

[N.] 
1684.  Anthologia,  seu  selecta  quaedam  poemata  Italorum  qui 

Latine  scripserunt. 
1687.  An  answer  to  some  considerations  on  the  spirit  of 

Martin  Luther  and  the  original  of  the  Reformation 

lately  printed  at  Oxford.     [N.] 

1690.   Preface  to  the  second  part  of  Waller's  Poems.     [N.] 
1692.  Sermon  on  "  the  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving." 
1694.  Sermons    on    "  the    miraculous    propagation    of    the 

Gospel  "  ;    "a  scorner  incapable  of  true  wisdom." 

1697.  A  letter  to  a  Convocation-man  concerning  the  rights, 

powers  and  priviledges  of  that  body. 

1698.  A  discourse  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Lady  Cutts. 

Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris 
and  the  Fables  of  JEsop,  examined  by  the  Honourable 
Charles  Boyle,  Esq. 

1700.  The    rights,    powers,    and    privileges    of    an    English 

Convocation  stated  and  vindicated. 

1701 .  Additions  to  the  first  edition  of  "  The  rights,  powers,  and 

privileges    of    an    English    Convocation    stated    and 

vindicated." 
A  Short  Review  of  the  Controversy  between  Mr.  Boyle 

and  Dr.  Bentley,  with  suitable  reflections  upon  it. 
Sermon  on  "  the  Wisdom  of  Providence  manifested 

in  the  Revolutions  of  Government." 
The  power  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  to 

adjourn  itself,  vindicated  from  the  misrepresentations 

of  a  late  paper  intituled,  A  letter  to  a  friend  in  the 

country  concerning  the  proceedings  ofj^the  present 

Convocation  (Aug.  16th).     [N.] 
A  letter  to  a  clergyman  in  the  country  concerning  the 

choice    of    members,     and     the   execution    of    the 
xv 
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Parliament- writ  for  the  ensuing  Convocation  (Nov. 
17th). 

A  second  letter  to  a  clergyman  in  the  country  about  the 
execution  of  the  Parliament-writ  for  the  ensuing 
Convocation  (Dec.  10th). 

1702.  A  third  letter  to  a  clergyman  in  the  country,  in  defence 
of  what  was  said  in  the  two  former,  about  the  entry 
of  the  Parliament- writ  in  the  journals  of  Convocation, 
and  the  insertion  of  a  certain  clause  in  the 
Archiepiscopal  mandate  (Jan.  8th). 

A  faithful  account  of  some  transactions  in  the  three 
last  sessions  of  the  present  Convocation  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  (Feb.  14th). 

A  faithful  account  of  what  passed  in  Convocation  Feb. 
19th,  1701-2,  in  a  second  letter  to  a  friend. 

A  continuation  of  the  faithful  account  of  what  passed 
in  Convocation,  in  a  third  letter  to  a  friend  (Mar.  7th). 

The  case  of  the  schedule  stated,  whereon  an  account  is 
given  of  the  rise  and  design  of  that  instrument,  and 
of  the  influence  it  hath  on  the  adjournments  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  ;  and  all  the  authorities 
urg'd  in  behalf  of  the  Archbishop's  sole  power  to 
prorogue  the  whole  Convocation  are  occasionally 
examin'd. 

The  Parliamentary  original  and  rights  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  clear'd,  and  the  evidences 
of  its  separation  from  the  Upper  House  produc'd  on 
several  heads  ;  particularly  in  the  point  of  making 
separate  applications  (as  a  distinct  body  of  men)  to 
other  bodies,  or  persons,  in  pursuance  of  an  argument  for 
the  power  of  the  Lower  House  to  adjourn  itself,  etc. 

1704.  (?)  Vindication  of  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  from  being  the 

author  of  a  late  printed  speech,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
[B.J 
Sermon    on    "  the    duty    of    public   intercession    and 

thanksgiving  for  princes  "   (March  8th). 
Sermon  on  "  the  rule  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done 

unto"  (Nov.  5th). 

(?)  The  True  Tom  Double,  or  an  account  of  Dr. 
Davenant's  late  conduct  and  writings,  particularly 
with  relation  to  the  Xlth  Section  of  his  Essays  on 
peace  at  home  and  war  abroad. 

1705.  Sermon    on    "  Religious    Retirement "  (March    23rd). 
Sermon  on  "  a  standing  revelation  the  best  means  of 

conviction  "  (Oct.  28th). 
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1706.  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bennet  (Aug. 

30th). 

(?)  The  Axe  laid  to  the  root  of  Christianity,  or  a  specimen 
of  the  prophaneness  and  blasphemy  that  abounds 
in  some  late  writings.     [B.] 
Sermon  at  the  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sept.  28th). 

1707.  Spittal   Sermon   at   St.    Bridget's   Church   on   Easter 

Tuesday. 

An  account  and  defence  of  the  Protestation  made  by 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  April  30th,  1707, 
in  behalf  of  the  Queen's  supremacy  ;  together  with 
some  reflections  on  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
Convocation,  in  a  cause  of  contumacy,  lately  publish'd. 

A  large  vindication  of  the  doctrine  contain' d  in  the 
sermon  preach' d  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bennet, 
in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  intituled,  A  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  occasion' d  by  the 
doctrine  lately  deliver'd  by  him  in  a  funeral  sermon 
on  1  Cor.  XV,  19. 

1708.  Fourteen    sermons    preach' d    on     several    occasions, 

together  with  a  large  vindication,  etc. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  Convocation,  A.D.  1705, 
faithfully  represented.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  several  ineffectual  attempts  made 
by  the  Lower  Clergy  towards  quieting  all  disputes,  and 
proceeding  upon  synodical  business. 

Sermon  on  "  an  acquaintance  with  God  the  best 
support  under  afflictions  "  (Oct.  31st). 

1709.  Spittal   Sermon   at   St.    Bridget's    Church   on   Easter 

Tuesday. 
Concio   ad   clerum   Londinensem    habita     in    ecclesia 

S.  Elphegi,  Maii  17,  A.D.  1709. 
Sermon  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  (Dec.  6th). 

1710.  The  voice  of  the  people  no  voice  of  God  :    or  the  mis- 

taken arguments  of  a  fiery  zealot,  in  a  late  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei,"  since  published 
under  the  title  of  the  Judgment  of  whole  Kingdoms 
and  Nations,"  etc.,  fully  confuted,  and  his  designs 
prov'd  to  be  pernicious  and  destructive  to  the  publick 
peace,  which  he  cannot  answer  without  blasphemy 
and  perverting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  publish'd  for  the 
rectifying  men's  judgment  in  their  duty  to  the 
establish' d  government,  by  F.  A.  D.  D. 

1711.  A   Representation  of  the  present   State  of  Religion, 
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with  regard  to  the  late  excessive  growth  of  infidelity, 
heresy  and  profaneness,  as  it  passed  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  ;  to  which  is  added  the  Representation 
as  drawn  up  by  the  Upper  House.     [N.] 
The  Mitre  and  the  Crown,  or  a  real  distinction  between 
them  in  a  letter  to  a  reverend    member    of    the 
Convocation.     [S.] 
1712.  A  continuation  of  the  Mitre  and  the  Crown,  etc.     [S.] 

1714.  English  Advice  to  the  Freeholders  of  England.     [S.] 

1715.  (?)  A  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  occasioned  by 

his  son's  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  containing 
a  fair  state  of  the  case  of  the  late  ministry  and  a  full 
answer  to  all  Mr.  Burnet's  arguments  for  an 
impeachment.  [B.] 

1716.  The  Speech  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester 

at  the  election  for  the  High  Steward  at  Westminster, 
Feb.  18th,  1715-6.  [B.] 

An  argument  to  prove  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
England  to  be  the  best  security  of  the  Government, 
humbly  offer'd  to  the  consideration  of  the  patrons  of 
severity,  and  applied  to  the  present  juncture  of  affairs. 

1727.  Sermons    and    Discourses    on    several    subjects    and 

occasions.     2  volumes. 

Maxims,  reflections  and  observations,  divine,  moral 
and  political,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury, 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester :  to  which  is  added 
his  lordship's  Latin  version  of  Mr.  Dry  den's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel. 
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Francis   Atterbury 


CHAPTER    I 

WESTMINSTER   SCHOOL   AND    CHRIST   CHURCH 

FRANCIS  ATTERBURY  was  a  son  and  grandson  of  the  Atterbury ' 

parsonage.     His  grandfather  was  rector  of  Middleton-  ancestfy. 

Malsor,  in  Northamptonshire, 1  and  his  church  politics 

we  may  gather  from  the  fact,  recorded  by  Anthony 

Wood,  that  he  took  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

in  1648 ;    certainly  his  name  is  not  found  in  that 

Stuart   martyrology,    "  Walker's   Sufferings   of    the 

Clergy."     The  father,  Lewis  Atterbury,  was  a  student 

at  Christ  Church  when  the  Visitors  appointed   by 

the  Long  Parliament  came  to  Oxford,  and  he  was  one 

of  those  who  submitted,   taking  his  degrees  in  due 

course.        These    ready   submissions    of   his   father 

and  grandfather  to  the  "  powers  that  be,"  Macaulay 

must  have  had  in  view  when  he  says  of  Atterbury  that 

he  was  "  bred  in  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and 

passive   obedience."     In    1654   Lewis   Atterbury   is 

said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  received  the  living 

of   Great   Risington   in   Gloucestershire,    and   three 

years  later  that  of  Milton  Keynes  in  Bucks  ;    and 

1  The  family  estate  was  Parkes  Manor,  in  the  parish  of 
Houghton  Magna,  Northants.  They  bore  for  arms,  Paly  of 
Eight,  or  and  sable,  a  chief  vair.  For  pedigree,  see  App.  I. 

1 
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at  the  Restoration  to  have  taken  the  precaution  of 
securing  his  benefices  by  obtaining  presentation  under 
the  Great  Seal.  A  letter  of  his  own,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  makes  it  clear  that  his  original 
appointment  to  Risington  was  made  by  the  Parlia- 
ment after  the  rejection  of  the  nominee  of  the  patron, 
Sir  Edward  Bray.  This  explains  the  fact  that  at  the 
Restoration  the  patron  put  in  his  chaplain,  Edmund 
Hall,  who  sent  in  a  petition  impeaching  the  loyalty 
of  Lewis  Atterbury.  The  petition  did  not  succeed, 
as  Atterbury  received  institution  and  induction. 
Hall  had  certainly  this  claim  on  the  consideration 
of  the  new  powers,  that  he  had  publicly  denounced 
Oliver  as  Anti-Christ ;  but  Lewis  Atterbury's 
offence,  which  is  described  as  having  "  served  against 
his  majesty,"  was  probably  nothing  but  his  com- 
pliance with  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Court 
must  have  been  satisfied  of  his  loyalty,  for  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester. 
The  patron,  however,  seems  now  to  have  put  into 
Risington  the  Mr.  Broad  who  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Parliament,  and  he  retained  possession 
till  his  death  in  1679,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Knightly  Chetwood. 

His  birth.  ^  was  therefore  at  the  Buckinghamshire  rectory 
that  Lewis  Atterbury  lived  ;  and  here  were  born  two 
sons,  Lewis  on  2nd  May,  1656,  and  Francis  on  6th 
March,  1663  ;  who  were  both  sent  in  due  course  to 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church  to  prepare  for  their 
father's  profession.  With  Lewis  we  shall  not  be 
concerned  in  these  pages.  He  became  a  celebrated 
preacher  and  ran  neck  and  neck  with  his  brother 
through  the  lower  degrees  of  clerical  preferment, 
becoming  lecturer  at  St.  Mary  Hill  in  the  year  that 
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Francis  became  lecturer  at  St.  Bride's,  and  being 
enrolled  with  him  among  the  royal  chaplains  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne.  But  the  higher  offices 
in  the  church  were  reserved  in  those  days  for  other 
than  purely  clerical  gifts ;  and  while  Francis 
received  from  his  august  mistress  the  deanery  of 
Carlisle,  Lewis  had  to  be  content  with  the  crown 
living  at  Shepperton.  He  made  one  attempt 
to  secure  a  more  dignified  post,  that  of  Archdeacon 
of  Rochester,  from  his  brother  when  he  had  become 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  the  correspondence  that 
passed  was  printed,  with  what  may  seem  to  us 
mistaken  piety,  in  a  memoir  prefixed  to  Lewis 
Atterbury's  collected  sermons. 1  By  his  will  he  left  his 
brother  £100  "  in  token  of  true  esteem  and  affection," 
at  the  same  time  bequeathing  to  a  grand-daughter, 
with  reversion  to  his  brother's  son  (who  happily 
inherited)  the  family  estate,  although  by  the  father's 
will  it  passed  to  Francis,  in  default  of  heirs  male  ! 

Francis  Atterbury  was  admitted  a  King's  Scholar 2  Westmin- 
at  Westminster  School  in  1674,  and  remained  there  s 
for  six  years  at  a  time  when  it  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
success  and  fame  under  the  rule  of  Richard  Busby. 
He  passed  out  at  the  head  of  his  election  to  Christ 
Church  on  llth  May,  1680,  in  company  with  Harry 
Mordaunt,  a  son  of  Lord  Peterborough,  afterwards 
lieutenant-general ;      Francis     GastreLl,     afterwards 
bishop   of   Chester,   and  Welbore   Ellis,   afterwards 
bishop    of    Meath.     Westminster    had,     after    the 

1  It  may  be  read  in  Nichols,  ii,  98-102. 

2  We  have  an  account  full  of  interesting  details  of  the 
expenses  of  a  King's  Scholar  a  few  years  later.     They  amount 
to  ^20  a  year,  of  which  sum  Dr.  Busby  receives  £4  6s. ,  and 
the  under-master  as  a  new  year's  gift  los.  gd.     See  Alumni 
Westmon.  (ed.  1852),  p.  217. 
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Restoration,  a  reputation  as  a  nursery  of  bishops — 
some  thirteen  reared  in  the  Westminster  cloisters 
were  consecrated  between  1666  and  1714 — and  Sprat, 
Atterbury's  own  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Rochester, 
is  said  to  have  thanked  God  that  although  "  no 
Westminster,"  he  had  become  a  bishop.  At  Oxford 
the  Westminster  students  of  Christ  Church  were 
almost  a  class  by  themselves,  and,  as  was  natural  from 
their  superior  attainments,  were  a  little  superior  in 
their  manner.  If  Oxford  men  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune not  to  belong  to  this  "  royal  and  ample  " 
foundation,  were  summarily  grouped  and  condemned 
as  "  squills,"  even  students  of  the  House  itself,  if  they 
did  not  come  from  Westminster,  were  no  better  than 
"  hodmen."  Of  this  Westminster  superiority  Steele 
makes  mention  in  The  Lover  (No.  27).  Speaking 
of  Busby,  he  says,  "  I  have  known  great  Numbers  of 
his  Scholars,  and  I  am  confident  I  could  discover  a 
stranger  who  had  been  such  with  a  very  little  Con- 
versation :  Those  of  great  Parts  who  have  passed 
through  his  Instruction  have  such  a  peculiar  Readiness 
of  Fancy  and  Delicacy  of  Taste,  as  is  seldom  found  in 
Men  educated  elsewhere  though  of  equal  Talents  ; 
and  those  who  were  of  slower  Capacities  have  an 
Arrogance  (for  learning  without  Genius  always 
produces  that)  that  sets  them  much  above  greater 
Merit  that  grew  under  any  other  Gardiner."  If 
Atterbury  did  not  escape  some  tincture  of  the 
Westminster  arrogance,  he  carried  with  him  to  Oxford 
a  double  portion  of  the  good  taste  in  literature,  which 
Steele  celebrates,  and  no  little  enthusiasm  for  scholar- 
ship. Nor  were  his  interests  confined  to  the  classics. 
One  of  the  two  Latin  letters  addressed  by  him  to  his 
old  headmaster  during  his  first  term  at  Oxford  is  full 
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of  enthusiasm  for  the  mathematical  studies  into 
which  Busby  had  initiated  him,  "  like  a  second  Cicero 
clearing  the  brambles  from  the  tomb  of  Archimedes," 
and  he  promises,  changing  his  metaphor,  to  do  his 
best  to  cherish  the  flame  which  the  Westminster 
Prometheus  had  kindled.  All  we  know  of  Atterbury's 
further  enterprise  in  this  direction  is  the  report  of 
Nichols,  the  editor  of  his  correspondence,  that  the 
Bishop's  grandson  possessed  a  Barrow's  Euclid 
interleaved,  full  of  observations  which,  "  in  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  best  mathematical  scholars  now 
in  Oxford,  do  him  much  credit." 

The  Chapter  books  at  Christ  Church  have  been  so  Christ 
carefully  kept  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  every  member  Church, 
of  the  foundation  from  the  day  of  his  election  to  his 
departure  from  the  society.  Year  by  year  a  full  list 
is  given  of  members  and  officers,  the  former  being 
ranked  in  columns  as  Theologi,  Philosophi  primi  et 
secundi,  and  Scholares  Seniores  and  Juniores.  Atter- 
bury  first  appears,  with  his  three  school  friends  below 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  Scholars  at  the 
"  election  "  held  24th  December,  1680  ;  and  gradually 
passes  up  this  column,  and  then  those  of  Senior 
Scholars,  Second  Philosophers,  and  First  Philosophers 
till  1694,  when  his  name  disappears,  probably  on 
account  of  his  marriage.  He  did  not  attain  to  the 
"  Theologi  "  or  "  Divines."  On  taking  his  Bachelor's 
degree  in  1684  (June  6th),  he  became  Reader  (Pre- 
lector) or  Moderator  of  the  first  class,  i.e.,  of  the 
junior  students  ;  in  1685  he  became  Reader  of  the 
third  class,  and  in  1686  Reader  of  the  fourth  or  senior 
class. l  He  proceeded  Master  of  Arts,  April  20th,  1687, 

1  The  Moderator  of  the  first  class  lectured  every  day  on 
Aristotle's      "  de     Interpretatione "     and     Prior     Analytics 
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and  in  December  was  appointed  Reader  of  Rhetoric 
in  Christ  Church.  There  is  a  letter  to  him  from  his 
friend  Smalridge  a  few  months  later,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  You  are  resolved  to  bestir  yourself,  you  say,  in 
your  office  in  the  house,  foresee  some  trouble  and 
ill-will,  and  are  yet  resolved  for  the  good  of  the  house 
....  a  hero  !....!  suppose  you  expect  to  do 
little  good  but  upon  the  Westminsters.  No  gruffness, 
I  beseech  you  ;  use  them  civilly,  and  stick  to  your 
point."  Atterbury  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have 
resided  only  one  term  in  his  year  of  office,  and  was 
at  the  end  of  it  superseded  by  Francis  Gastrell,  his 
schoolfellow.  He  held  no  further  official  post  in  the 
House. 

We  have  little  enough  information  about 
Atterbury's  life  at  Oxford,  either  before  or  after  he 
took  his  degree.  From  the  few  letters  printed 
by  Nichols  belonging  to  this  period  we  gather  that 
his  more  intimate  friends  were  George  Smalridge, 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  deaneries  at  Carlisle 
and  Christ  Church  ;  James  Harrington,  a  barrister, 
who  is  said  to  have  known  more  of  the  common  law 
at  twenty-seven  than  another  at  forty ;  William 
King  and  Richard  Duke,  who  were  reputed  "  wits," 
and  had  their  lives  written  as  poets  by  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
Francis  Hickman,  who  printed  Latin  poems  on 
Charles  II  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ;  and  William 
Whitfield,  who  printed  sermons  ;  all  old  Westminsters 
and  all  but  Duke  students  of  Christ  Church.  From 


"  Porphyry's  "  Predicables  and  Categories  ;  of  the  second 
class  on  the  Categories,  Posterior  Analytics,  and  Topics  ;  of 
the  third  class  on  the  Ethics  and  Physics  ;  of  the  fourth  class 
on  the  De  Caelo  and  De  Generatione.  They  also 
presided  at  disputations  four  times  a  week. 
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these  letters,  however,  we  can  glean  little  except  that 
Atterbury  was  interested  in  poetry,  in  books,  and  at 
this  date  in  the  excommunication  for  heresy  of 
Dr.  Bury,  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  by  Bishop 
Trelawny.  We  catch  a  few  more  glimpses  of  him  in 
some  letters  of  Smalridge,  and  another  Christ  Church 
friend,  Thomas  Newey,  written  to  James  Harrington, 
and  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  latter 
in  the  British  Museum.3-  Thus  in  an  undated  letter 
of  1688,  Smalridge  writes  to  Harrington  : 

"  The  reconciliation  of  Codrington2  and  Att.  is 
news  here,  but  I  find  Codr.  is  to  take  his  degree  in 
the  House,  and  that  is  a  medium  which  is  found  out 
for  an  honourable  parting." 

And  on  April  24th  Newey  writes  : 

"  I  fear  the  reconciliation  between  A.  and  C.  is 
not  very  hearty,  for  I  see  the  latter  frequently  with 
David.  He  tells  me  he  desires  to  doe  generalls  and 
take  his  degree  in  the  house  this  term  and  [this]  I 
fancy  is  thought  the  most  honourable  [way]  of 
parting  for  both  sides  ;  but  perhaps  this  may  be  only 
a  surmize  of  mine." 

On  June  12th,  1688,  after  the  announcement  of  a 
visit  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  Oxford,  we  are  told, 
"  The  Princess  should  have  been  entertained  with  a 
copy  of  English  verses,  spoke  by  3,  made  by  Atter- 
bury, and  a  song  by  King,  and  set  by  Mr.  Estwic. 
But  all  that  talk  is  over."  On  October  10th,  1687, 


1  Add.  MSS.,  36,707. 

2  Christopher  Codrington,  who  was  a  gentleman  commoner 
at  Christ  Church,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Atter- 
bury's.     In   1689  he  migrated  to  All  Souls  as  probationer 
fellow,  but  soon  joined  the  army,  and  was  distinguished  at 
Namur.     From  a  letter  of   Charles    Boyle's    (Nichols,  i,  41) 
we  may  judge  he  found  Codrington' s  example  attractive. 
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Smalridge  writes  :  "  Whether  Atterbury  be  in 
London  everybody  asks  and  nobody  answers."  On 
April  23rd,  1691,  Newey  writes,  "  Dr.  Jane  and  Dr. 
Smith  are  both  come  to  town  ;  so  that  now,  I  suppose, 
the  great  controversy  between  Atterbury  and 
Gascoigne  will  quickly  be  decided."  What  this 
controversy  was,  which  required  the  presence  of  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Dr.  Thomas  Smith, 
is  not  revealed  in  the  correspondence. 

The  tone  in  which  Atterbury  is  referred  to  by  his 
friends  is  always  one  of  respect  and  affection  ;  people 
send  him  their  "  love  "  and  "  service,"  and  enquire 
about  his  doings,  and  mention  whether  he  is  in 
College  or  in  London.  He  is  become  or  becoming  a 
person  of  importance ;  and  a  note  survives  of  Smal- 
ridge's  in  which  he  recommends  a  young  gentleman 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  "  Mr.  Atterbury 
has  a  kindness  for  you  ;  and  he  is  one  whose 
acquaintance,  I  can  promise  you,  will  do  you  a  kind- 
ness." It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  even  at  this  early 
date  Atterbury  has  displayed  a  talent  for  getting  into 
hot  water.  A  biographer  must  suggest  that  the 
fault  was  invariably  on  the  other  side  ;  but  the 
quarrel  with  Codrington  and  the  controversy  with 
Gascoigne  are  facts,  which  go  to  explain  the  tradition 
reported  by  Swift, l  that  twenty  years  later  Smalridge 
would  have  been  more  welcome  as  Dean  of  his  old 
college  than  his  more  brilliant  friend. 

Atterbury 's  first  literary  venture,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  residence,  was  a  Latin  version  of  Dryden's 
"  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  in  collaboration,  says 
Anthony  Wood,  with  another  student  of  the  House, 

1  Journal  to  Stella,  Jan.  iv,  1710-1 1. 
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Francis  Hickman,  but  the  address  to  the  reader  is 
written  in  the  singular.1  Two  years  later  he 
published  an  anthology  of  Latin  poems  written  by 
Italian  scholars,  under  the  title,  "  'A.v0o\oyia  Seu 
selecta  quaedam  Poemata  Italorum  qui  Latine 
scripserunt."  2  It  was  published  in  London,  but  oddly 
enough,  at  the  expense  of  two  Cambridge  booksellers. 

But  it  was  in  the  world  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  that  Romanis- 
Atterbury  was  presently  to  make  his  mark,  and  his  ing  policy 
first  theological  essay  was  put  forth  in  1687,  the  year  a 
of  his  admission  to  holy  orders.  In  the  previous  year 
King  James  had  begun  his  infatuated  attack  upon 
the  Protestantism  of  the  University.  In  July,  1686, 
a  packed  bench  of  judges  had  decided  that  the  King 
could  in  particular  cases  dispense  with  penal  laws, 
and  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  office  in  Church  and 
State,  notwithstanding  the  Test  Act.  Accordingly 
in  August,  Obadiah  Walker,  the  Master  of  University 
College,  who  had  seceded  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
obtained  a  dispensation,  and  fitted  up  a  chapel  in 
college  for  the  Roman  mass  ;  and  in  October  a  former 
servitor  of  his,  John  Massey,  also  a  convert,  was 
designated  for  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Bishop  Fell.  He  was  installed  on 

1  "  Absalom  et  Achitophel,  poema  Latino  carmine  donatum. 
Oxon.  Typis  Lichfieldianis.  Prostant  apud  Johannem  Crosley, 
A.D.  1682,"  with  a  motto  from  Horace,  "  Haec  placuit  semel; 
haec  iterum  repetita  placebit."     The  copy  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 
has  a  note  on  the  title-page,   "  Authore  Will  Coward,  Coll. 
Mert.,M.D.,"  but  Coward's  version,  printed  in  the  same  year, 
is  much  inferior.     The  specimen  given  in  Stackhouse  and 
Kippis  as  from  Atterbury's  poem  is  from  Coward's.       The 
authentic  poem  is  printed  by  Nichols,  iii,  235. 

2  Pope  is  the  authority  for  attributing  this  anthology  to 
Atterbury  ;    after  his  death  he  published  a  second  enlarged 
edition,  but,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  injuriously  omitted  his 
predecessor's  preface."     It  is  printed  in  Nichols,  iv,   5. 
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December  29th  by  Aldrich,  the  sub-Dean,  producing, 
when  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  him,  a 
dispensation  from  taking  it,  and  also  from  attending 
the  services  of  the  English  Church  and  signing  its 
Articles.  The  next  year  a  vacancy  in  the  headship 
of  Magdalen  College  afforded  a  further  opportunity 
of  Romanising  the  University  ;  but  here  the  fellows 
had  the  right  of  electing  their  own  President,  and 
refused  to  accept  the  King's  nominee,  who  was 
ineligible  under  the  College  Statutes.  The  struggle 
went  on  for  eighteen  months,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  Special  Commission  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
College,  and  twenty-four  fellows  were  expelled 
(16th  November,  1687).  1 

It  was  thus  a  time  of  grave  anxiety  for  all  those 
who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England . 
Nor  was  the  state  of  the  University  less  serious.  The 
presence  of  the  troopers  whom  James  had  sent  to 
overawe  the  University  had  an  injurious  influence  on 
the  morals  of  the  students,  and  the  proctors  were 
afraid  to  go  their  rounds.  Moreover,  the  numbers 
rapidly  decreased.  Wood  notes  that  of  the  twenty- 
six  gentlemen  commoners  of  Christ  Church  only  six 
returned  after  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1686.  But 
the  Master  of  University  College  had  set  his  hand 
to  the  task  of  converting  Oxford,  and  he  had  no 
lack  of  zeal.  By  the  appointment  to  the  deanery 
of  Christ  Church  of  his  nominee,  who  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  predecessor's  interest  in  the  Clarendon 
Press,  which  the  University  had  leased  to  Fell  and 
others,  Walker  was  able  to  get  his  propagandist 
literature  printed  at  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  ;  but 

1  See  the  full  account  in  Bloxam's  Magdalen  College  and 
James  II  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.). 
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finding  that  the  printer,  Lichfield,  supplied  his 
adversaries  with  proof  sheets,  so  that  his  tracts  were 
answered  almost  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  in  April, 
1687,  he  set  up  a  private  press  in  his  own  College, 
from  which  he  issued  tracts  by  his  old  tutor,  Abraham 
Woodhead,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  most 
renowned  book  on  the  Roman  side,  "  The  Guide  in 
Controversy."1 

To  these  tracts  from  University  College,  the  Christ  The  Christ 
Church  dons  determined  to  reply  on  the  part  of  the  rep^[ecs  to 
University,  and  each  tract  that  appeared  with  King  Obadiah 
Alfred's  head  on  the  title-page  was  met  with  another  Walker, 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  the  new  Theatre.  To 
Woodhead's  two  discourses  concerning  the  "  Adora- 
tion of  our  Blessed  Saviour  in  the  Holy  Eucharist," 
which  had  already  been  published  in  January,  1687, 
Aldrich  replied  in  May  ;  another  on  Church  Govern- 
ment, which  came  out  in  April,  was  answered  in  June 
by  Smalridge,  then  a  clever  young  bachelor  ;  a  third 
which  appeared  soon  after,  entitled  "  A  Discourse 
Concerning  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the 
Original  of  the  Reformation,"  was  taken  in  hand  by 
Atterbury,  and  his  reply  was  published  on  10th 
August.  Atterbury 's  tract  reveals  at  a  glance  the  born 
controversialist.  Smalridge's  was  the  work  of  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  effective  in  its  way,  but  not  likely 
to  make  any  great  stir  ;  Aldrich  had  made  some 
shrewd  thrusts  against  the  false  logic  of  a  book  issued 
with  the  imprimatur  of  Obadiah  Walker,  the  author 
of  an  Ars  Rationis ;  but  both  these  performances 
were  at  once  put  into  the  shade  by  Atterbury 's 
masterly  attack.  The  bright  steel  flashes  in  every 

1  The  first  two  of  Woodhead's  tracts,  with  the  three  replies, 
are  bound  together  in  a  volume  in  Sion  College  Library. 
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page.  To  give  an  adequate  impression  of  its  effective- 
ness it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  from  it  at  some 
length,  but  as  the  whole  tract  may  be  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works,  this  is 
unnecessary,  and  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
preface  may  stand  for  a  specimen  of  the  style — at  once 
lively  and  serious,  easy  and  polished — which  Atterbury 
carried  with  him  into  controversy. 

£ac?boUny>S  "  When  l  first  haPPened  uP°n  this  pamphlet,  and 
Luther.  by  some  peculiar  beauties  in  the  style  easily  discovered 
its  owner,  I  was,  I  must  confess,  not  a  little  surprised. 
I  could  not  have  imagined  that  a  man  of  so  big  a 
reputation  as  the  author  of  '  The  Guide  in  Contro- 
versy,' one  whose  thoughts  had  for  some  years 
conversed  with  nothing  less  than-  oecumenical  coun- 
cils, popes  and  patriarchs,  should  quit  all  these  fine 
amusements  for  the  humble  task  of  life-writing 
and  drawing  of  characters.  It  was  mean  prey, 
I  thought,  for  a  bird  of  his  pounces,  and  the  design 
he  did  it  with  made  it  ten  times  more  a  riddle.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  have,  for  near  two 
centuries,  kept  the  field  against  all  encounterers  ; 
and  does  he  think  they  may  be  foiled  at  last  by  two 
or  three  little  remarks  upon  the  life  and  actions  of  a 
single  Reformer  ?  But  it  looks  like  a  jest  when  the 
irregularities  committed  by  Luther  in  Germany  are 
turned  upon  us  here  in  England,  as  if  anything  that 
he  said  or  did  could  affect  a  Church  established  upon 
its  own  bottom,  and  as  independent  of  any  foreign 
authorities  as  the  crown  her  defender  wears." 

Atterbury  seems  to  have  been  preparing  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  great  German  reformer,  for  a 
manuscript  book  exists  among  his  papers  in  the 
Westminster  Library,  of  some  forty-nine  pages,  full 
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of  notes  upon  his  character.1  But  the  flight  of 
James,  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  from  Oxford,  made  it  unnecessary  to 
pursue  the  controversy  further. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  pamphlet  something 
more  must  be  said.  Macaulay,  when  speaking  of  it, 
departs  for  once  from  his  usual  practice  of  vague 
disparagement,  and  makes  a  particular  criticism. 
"  Whoever  examines,"  he  says,  "  his  reply  to  Walker 
will  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  feebleness 
of  those  parts  which  are  argumentative  and  defensive, 
and  the  vigour  of  those  parts  which  are  rhetorical 
and  aggressive."  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
whoever  examines  the  book  will  deny  that  any  such 
contrast  exists.  The  reply  follows  the  attack 
pitilessly,  section  by  section,  the  rhetoric  and  the 
logic  are  indistinguishable,  and  few  of  the  paragraphs, 
defensive  in  the  main,  are  without  some  clean  thrust 
at  the  enemy. 

Of  Atterbury's  official  occupation  in  the  University  Atterbury 
outside  the  Roman  controversy,  we  have  very  few  as  college 
notices.    The  Oxford  system  in  those  days  revolved 
round  the  college  tutor.     If  the  tutor  were  slack  or 
incapable,  a  young  gentleman  might  leave  the  college 
and  the  University  almost  as  ignorant  as  when  he 
came    up,    and    much    more    vicious.     Everybody 
knows  the  account  given,  later  in  the  century,  by 
Gibbon  of  his  relations  with  his  tutors.     An  excellent 

1  The  MS.  itself  is  not  dated  ;  that  it  was  prepared  after, 
but  soon  after,  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet  is  probable 
from  a  reference  to  Acta  Eruditt,  Feb.,  1689,  and  from  the 
reference  to  Obadiah  Walker  in  the  following  note  : 

f  to  prefix  ye  Latin  motto  before  ye  book  out 
Remember^  of  Seckendorf, 

I  to  call  Walker  Eccius  all  along. 
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character  of  the  opposite  type  of  tutor  is  given  in  a 
book  called  "  The  Guardian's  Instruction,"  by 
Stephen  Fenton,  principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
published  in  1688,  the  year  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  and  a  glance  at  it  would  throw  light  upon 
the  duties  that  fell  to  Atterbury,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  he  viewed  them. 

The  Hon.  It  is  with  one  of  Atterbury's  pupils,  Mr.  Charles 
Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  fourth  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  ma- 
triculated 5th  June,  1690,  that  our  story  is  now 
concerned  in  its  next  episode,  and  he  cannot  be  better 
introduced  to  the  reader  than  in  a  letter  his  tutor 
addressed  to  Dr.  Lewis  Atterbury  on  October  24th,  1 690. 
"  My  pupil  I  never  had  a  thought  of  parting  with 
till  I  left  Oxford.  ...  I  wish  I  could  part  with  him 
to-morrow  on  that  score ;  for  I  am  perfectly  wearied 
with  this  nauseous  circle  of  small  affairs,  that  can 
now  neither  divert  nor  instruct  me.  I  was  made,  I 
am  sure,  for  another  scene,  and  another  sort  of 
conversation  ;  though  it  has  been  my  hard  luck  to  be 
pinned  down  to  this.  I  have  thought  and  thought 
again,  Sir,  and  for  some  years  now  I  have  never 
been  able  to  think  otherwise,  than  that  I  am  losing 
time  every  minute  I  stay  here.  The  only  benefit  I 
ever  propose  to  myself  by  the  place  is  studying  ;  and 
that  I  am  not  able  to  compass.  Mr.  Boyle  takes  up 
half  my  time,  and  I  grudge  it  him  not ;  for  he  is  a 
fine  gentleman  ;  and  while  I  am  with  him  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  make  him  a  man  ;  college  and  university 
business  take  up  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  I  am  forced 
to  be  useful  to  the  Dean  in  a  thousand  particulars  ; 
so  that  I  have  very  little  time.  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

"  FR.  ATTERBURY." 
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Dr.  Atterbury's  reply  to  this  letter  we  shall  have 
to  consider  presently  ;  at  the  moment  it  is  only 
necessary  to  note  that  preferment  came  to  the 
impatient  tutor  the  next  year,  and  took  him  from 
Oxford  to  London.  From  the  Christ  Church  Dis- 
bursement books  he  is  shown  to  have  been  in  residence 
only  one  term  in  the  year,  so  that  his  work  as  Rhetoric 
Reader  and  as  Tutor  must  have  been  done  by  a 
deputy.  Tutorship  by  correspondence  is  supposed 
to  be  a  modern  invention,  but  seven  letters  from 
Charles  Boyle  to  Atterbury  (dated  from  November, 
1691,  to  May,  1692)  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  studies,  show  the  care  of  the  tutor  and  the  clever- 
ness of  the  pupil.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the 
reader  to  know  how  this  young  nobleman  of  fifteen 
on  entering  the  University  was  encouraged  to  spend 
his  time.  For  his  classics  he  was  set  to  make  a 
translation  of  "  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lysander,"  which 
was  subsequently  printed,  and  to  read  "  Cicero  de 
natura  deorum  "  ;  for  philosophy,  "  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding  "  ;  for  physics  and  mathe- 
matics, Descartes'  "  Principles "  and  Oughtred's 
"  Clavis  Mathematica,"  and  for  divinity,  Dr.  Sherlock. 

The  opinions  upon  his  reading  which  the  boy  sent 
to  his  tutor  are  very  amusing  to  read,  and  they  help 
to  explain  the  assurance  with  which  Mr.  Boyle 
presently  confronted  the  great  Bentley.  "I  am 
deep  in  Tully's  Divinity ;  it  is  incredible  to  me 
how  so  many  of  those  old  philosophers  could  deviate 
into  such  absurd  opinions  of  a  Deity.  Some,  it  is 
true,  framed  their  God  according  to  their  own  incli- 
nations and  interests  ;  some  few,  I  believe,  after  a 
strict  examination,  delivered  the  pure  result  of 
their  judgments  ;  but  many  of  their  hypotheses  are 
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so  very  extravagant,  that  the  authors  of  them,  in  an 
eager  pursuit,  seem  to  have  forgot  what  they  were 
looking  after. 

"  I  have  read  out  Descartes'  Principles,  and  am 
so  well  satisfied  with  them,  that  I  design  to  read  them 
over  again,  though  first  to  breathe  awhile.  There 
are  some  particulars  which  perhaps  I  might  make 
just  exceptions  against ;  as,  his  notion  of  body, 
some  of  his  laws  of  motion,  the  determination  of  his 
vortices  this  way  rather  than  that  sometimes  ;  but, 
except  these,  and  perhaps  some  few  more,  I  take  his 
hypothesis  to  be  a  very  rational  one  ;  and  I  cannot 
think  his  philosophy  a  romance,  though  he  himself 
was  so  modest  as  to  call  it  one.  I  have  the  better 
opinion  of  his  writings,  because  he  had  so  mean  a  one 
of  them  himself." 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  from  several  apologies  in 
these  letters,  that  Atterbury  was  as  much  interested 
in  his  pupil's  religion  and  morals  as  in  his  intellectual 
progress ;  and  he  seems  to  have  successfully  inter- 
posed to  prevent  his  joining  the  army  at  seventeen 
before  he  had  taken  his  degree. 

His  edition  it  was  probably  as  much  to  find  the  young  gentle- 
ns>  man  employment  at  this  crisis  in  his  career,  as  for 
any  other  reason,  that  in  pursuance  of  a  laudable 
custom  of  the  house,  Dean  Aldrich  invited  him  to 
edit  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  to  which  Sir  William 
Temple  in  his  "  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning  "  had  the  previous  year  called  attention  in 
support  of  his  thesis  that  the  ancient  learning  was 
more  in  touch  with  life  than  the  modern.  He  had 
classed  them  with  ^sop's  fables,  as  "  still  in  their 
kind  the  best  "  ;  adding  that  he  thought  them  to 
have  "  more  Race,  more  Spirit,  more  force  of  Wit 
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and  Genius,  than  any  other  I  have  ever  seen,  either 
ancient  or  modern."  Mr.  Boyle's  book  would  have 
attracted  no  more  notice  than  the  Epictetus  and 
Theophrastus,  edited  by  other  young  gentlemen, 
which  preceded  it,  but  for  an  unlucky  sentence  in  the 
preface,  reflecting  on  the  manners  of  the  greatest 
scholar  of  the  age,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley.  In  English 
it  would  run  :  "  I  have  procured  a  collation  as  far  as 
the  fortieth  epistle  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal 
Library,  the  further  use  of  which,  with  characteristic 
courtesy,  the  Librarian  denied  me."1 

The  facts  are  elaborately  set  out  by  Bishop  Monk  He  attacks 
in  his  "  Life  of  Bentley  "  ;  shortly  they  were  as 
follows  :  Boyle  had  applied  for  the  use  of  this  manu- 
script, not  in  person,  but  through  his  bookseller,  who 
was  the  Church  and  Tory  publisher  of  the  day, 
Thomas  Bennet. 2  Bentley,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  King's  Librarian,  handed  over  the  manu- 
script one  Saturday  at  twelve  o'clock,  telling  Bennet 
to  lose  no  time,  as  he  was  shortly  to  leave  London 
to  keep  his  residence  as  prebendary  of  Worcester. 
After  a  week  Bentley  demanded  the  manuscript  back, 
and  when  told  the  collation  was  not  completed, 
pointed  out  that  he  must  have  it  that  night,  as  he 
was  leaving  town  at  five  o'clock  on  the  Monday 
morning  ;  refusing  the  bookseller's  request  that  he 
might  keep  it  over  the  Saturday  night,  on  the  ground 
that  the  library  was  inaccessible  on  Sunday.  The 
whole  manuscript,  according  to  Bentley,  could  have 

1  "  Collatas  etiam   curavi   usque   ad   Epist.   40  cum   MS. 
in     Bibliotheca     Regia,     cujus     mihi     copiam     ulteriorem 
Bibliothecarius  pro  singular!  sua  humanitate  negavit." 

2  He  was  buried  in  St.  Faith's  under  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
Aug.,  1706.  Atterbury  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  See  p.  44. 

2— (2214) 
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been  collated  in  five  hours.  There  had  been  previous 
friction  between  the  new  King's  Librarian  and 
Bennet,  who  had  made  objection  about  sending  in 
copies  of  new  books  to  which  the  library  was  entitled 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  he  was  not  concerned 
to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
But  Bentley,  having  seen  what  he  took  to  be  an 
advance  copy  of  the  Phalaris,  with  the  contumelious 
sentence,  wrote  a  full  letter  of  explanation,  which 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  allay  the  young 
gentleman's  irritation.  Perhaps  the  whole  edition 
was  already  printed  off ;  perhaps  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  sacrifice  his  piece  of  sarcasm,  "  pro  singulari 
sua  humanitate,"  "  out  of  his  singular  humanity," 
as  Bentley  .  .  .  "  according  to  his  breeding," 
as  Boyle  renders  it.  In  either  case  his  reply  was 
unjustifiably  discourteous.  Bentley  then,  having 
promised  his  friend  Wotton  an  essay  to  prove 
the  spuriousness  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  for  the 
second  edition  of  his  "  Reflections  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Learning,"  prefaced  it  by  a  public  defence 
of  his  conduct  about  the  manuscript,  and  a  severe 
critique  of  Boyle's  edition.  It  is  now  that  Atterbury 
comes  upon  the  scene.  Bentley  in  his  excursus  had 
referred  unkindly  to  "  the  late  learned  editors " 
.  ..."  so  publick  an  affront,"  says  Boyle,  "  that  I 
could  not,  with  any  tolerable  regard  to  my  reputation, 
quietly  put  it  up.  Moreover  it  was  levelled  at  a 
learned  society  in  which  I  had  the  happiness  to  be 
educated."  Accordingly,  Boyle's  friends  at  Christ 
Church,  Atterbury,  Smalridge,  Alsop,  and  the  two 
Freinds  put  their  heads  together  and  published  with 
Mr.  Bennet  an  octavo  of  three  hundred  pages,  entitled, 
"  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of 


From  a  miniature  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  once  in  Atterbury's  possession 
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Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  Aesop  examined  by  the  Atterbury 
Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esq."  interposes. 

For  Atterbury's  share  in  the  book  we  have  the  best 
authority  in  a  letter  of  his  to  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears  : 

"  To  Mr.  Boyle,  at  Lady  Orrery's,  Park  Place. 

"  CHELSEA,   Tuesday  morn. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  sent  you  back  the  papers,  which  I  believe 
the  press  waits  for  :  Mr.  Bennet,  as  I  remember, 
told  me  the  impression  would  be  finished  this  day. 

"  Sir,  you  might  have  sent  these  papers  to  any 
body  better  than  me,  whose  opinion  all  along  in  this 
controversy  you  have  not  seemed  very  willing  to 
take,  and  whose  pains  in  it,  I  find,  have  not  pleased 
you.  Some  time  and  trouble  this  matter  cost  me. 
In  laying  the  design  of  the  book,  in  writing  above  half 
of  it,  in  reviewing  a  good  part  of  the  rest,  in  tran- 
scribing the  whole,  and  attending  the  press,  half  a 
year  of  my  life  went  away.  What  I  promised  myself 
from  hence  was,  that  some  service  would  be  done 
to  your  reputation,  and  that  you  should  think  so. 
In  the  first  of  these  I  was  not  mistaken  :  in  the 
latter  I  am." 

The  book  came  out  in  March,  1697-8,  and  had  an  «  Boyle 
immense  success.     Coming  from  Christ  Church  it  had  against  ^ 
necessarily  great  prestige,  and  though  on  the  point  Bentley-" 
in    dispute,   the    genuineness    of    the    Epistles,   the 
town  could  not  judge,  its  air  of  infallibility  imposed 
on  most  of  its   readers.     It  was  the  fashion  in  the 
drawing-rooms  and  coffee-houses  to  speak  of  it  as 
"  an   unanswerable  piece."     The   tone   of  sarcastic 
raillery  or  banter,  what  Bentley  calls  "  grimace," 
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was  in  the  mode,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  height 
of  good  breeding.  A  second  and  third  edition 
quickly  followed.  The  only  really  amusing  pages 
(pp.  184-201  orig.  ed.),  a  parody  of  Bentley's 
argument,  to  prove  that  "  Dr.  Bentley  cannot  be  the 
author  of  his  own  dissertation,"  are  said  to  have  been 
contributed  by  Smalridge.  For  Atterbury's  share  in 
the  book  his  friends  can  feel  little  but  regret,  not 
because  he  was  overmatched  by  Bentley  on  points  of 
scholarship,  but  that  he  should  have  spent  so  much 
time  and  strength  in  personal  abuse.  The  per- 
formance was  quite  unworthy  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Vindication  of  Luther."  At  the  same  time,  its 
manners  may  claim  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
the  age  and  place  :  and  if  we  may  credit  Terrce-Filius, 
Oxford  men  of  fashion  were  apt  at  that  date  to  con- 
sider civility  as  wasted  upon  strangers.  "  They  have 
singly  for  the  most  part  very  good  assurances,  but 
when  they  walk  together  in  bodies  (as  they  often 
do)  how  impregnable  are  their  foreheads  !  "  It  would 
be  out  of  place  to  quote  here  any  passage  dealing 
with  Greek  or  Latin  scholarship,  but  an  example 
may  be  given  of  the  sort  of  writing  that  the  Christ 
Church  young  gentlemen  thought  gentleman-like. 

"  The  first  piece  of  advice  that  I  will  venture  to 
give  the  Dr.  is,  that  he  would  know  his  own  Talent ; 
and  resolve  for  the  future  not  to  venture  upon  any 
way  of  writing  that  Nature  never  designed  him  for. 
Wit  and  Ridicule  are  either  the  most  Diverting  or  the 
most  Insipid  things  in  the  World.  I  have  the  Opinion 
of  good  Judges,  that  he  has  no  true  Taste  of  either  of 
these,  and  performs  very  untowardly  in  'em.  He 
would  do  wisely  therefore  to  forbear  'em  ;  and  so  he 
would,  methinks,  tho'  he  should  have  some  little 
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knack  at  'em  :  for  Grimace  and  Banter  and  Quibbles, 
even  when  luckily  hit  off,  are  not  very  suitable  to  the 
Character  of  a  man  in  Holy  Orders." 

Of  course  this  is  written  in  the  person  of  Charles 
Boyle.  Again,  Mr.  Boyle  is  made  to  say  : 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  not  much  concern'd  what  the 
Men  of  Letters  think  of  my  Skill  in  Languages  or  Manu- 
scripts :  but  it  concerns  Dr.  Bentley  to  consider  what 
the  Men  of  Sincerity  will  think  of  his  false  and  dis- 
ingenuous Dealing ;  what  the  Men  of  Modesty  and 
Humility  will  think  of  his  Lofty  Insulting  Language  ; 
what  the  Men  of  Good  Nature  and  Candor  will  think 
of  his  Fierce  and  Vindictive  Temper  ;  how  the  Men  of 
Taste  and  Breeding  will  relish  his  Scurrilous  Language, 
his  Frigid  Jests,  his  Low  and  Clownish  Expressions  ; 
how  the  Men  of  Reason  and  Judgment  will  approve 
his  Weak  and  Inconclusive  Ways  of  Arguing  :  it  is 
a  mighty  imputation  upon  Him,  to  have  any  of  these 
Bad  Qualities,  or  to  want  any  of  these  Good  ones: 
but  it  is  no  Great  Blot  upon  Me,  if  I  should  appear 
not  to  be  exactly  well  skill' d  in  the  Learned  Languages. 

"  I  was  satisfied  from  some  books  lately  written, 
what  a  wide  difference  there  is  between  a  Man  of 
Close  Arguing,  and  Rambling  Learning  ;  and  how 
unnatural  a  Step  it  is  for  an  Amanuensis  to  start  up 
a  Professor  of  Divinity.  This  indeed  made  me  not 
expect  much  from  Dr.  Bentley  in  the  Reasoning  Way  : 
but  when  he  came  to  Matters  of  Pure  Criticism,  I 
thought  One,  who  had  bent  all  his  Thoughts  and 
Reading  that  way,  One  who  has  now  the  sole  Use 
and  Power  of  the  King's  Library,  and  had  for  many 
Years  attended  upon  one  of  the  Greatest  Scholars  in 
Europe  ;  One  that  set  out  with  all  these  Advantages, 
I  thought,  might  easily  have  confounded  a  Young 
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Writer,  that  never  aim'd  at  being  a  Critic  in  the 
Greek  Tongue,  or  made  the  Niceties  of  it  his  peculiar 
Study  and  Business.  But,  to  consult  the  several 
Editions,  to  collate  the  Manuscripts,  to  turn  over 
Dictionaries,  nay,  and  to  make  'em  ;  and  all  this  ado, 
only  to  find  a  false  Accent  and  an  Escape  in  perusing 
a  Manuscript  (which  I  have  shewn  to  be  the  utmost 
of  the  Dr.'s  Atchievement  on  this  Article)  seems  to 
Me  to  savour  too  much  of  the  character  of  those  men, 
who,  as  he  himself  makes  the  Observation,  without 
considering  whom  it  hits,  love  to  make  a  Noise  about 
Trifles  ;  or  (not  to  wrong  him  of  his  Own  more 
Elevated  Expression)  to  make  a  Tide  and  Flood  in 
a  Basin  of  Water"* 

1  It  may  be  interesting  to  read  Bentley's  reply  to  this 
passage  (page  xl)  : 

"  But  there  is  one  rudeness,  that  I  ought  not  to  omit  ; 
because  it  falls  upon  others  as  well  as  myself .  '  I  am  satisfied,' 
says  he,  '  how  unnatural  a  step  it  is  for  an  Amanuensis  to 
start  up  a  Professor  of  Divinity.'  I  am  persuaded,  every 
ingenuous  Reader  must  be  offended  at  his  insolence,  who 
could  suffer  such  stuff  as  this  to  come  out  of  his  mouth  ; 
which  is  a  double  affront,  both  to  the  whole  order  of  Bishops, 
and  to  a  whole  University.  As  if  a  person,  who  in  his  youth 
had  been  an  Amanuensis  to  a  Bishop,  was  upon  that  account 
made  unfit  to  be  Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  as  if  a  whole  University, 
which  was  pleased  to  confer  that  degree  upon  him,  were 
neither  fit  judges  of  his  merit,  nor  knew  their  own  duty. 

"  I  should  never  account  it  any  disgrace  to  have  served 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  any  capacity 
of  a  Scholar.  But  I  was  never  Amanuensis  to  his  Lordship 
nor  to  anybody  else  ;  neither  did  his  Lordship  ever  make  use 
of  any  Amanuensis  ;  so  little  regard  has  this  Examiner  either 
to  decency  or  truth.  I  was  first  Tutor  to  his  Lordship's  son, 
and  afterwards  Chaplain  to  himself  ;  and  I  shall  esteem  it 
both  my  honour  and  my  happiness  to  have  spent  fourteen 
years  of  my  life  in  his  family  and  acquaintance,  whom  even 
envy  itself  will  allow  to  be  the  glory  of  our  church  and  nation  ; 
who,  by  his  vast  and  comprehensive  genius,  is  as  great  in  all 
parts  of  learning  as  the  greatest  next  himself  are  in  any. 
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There  the  controversy  might  well  have  ended. 
But  Atterbury  was  already  engaged  in  another 
controversy  in  which  he  was  much  more  interested  : 
that  about  the  Rights  of  Convocation  ;  and  Burnet's 
chaplain,  who  now  appeared  in  the  lists  against  him, 
argued  from  his  want  of  any  but  a  literary  success 
in  the  one  case,  to  the  same  probability  in  the  other  : 
"  He  tells  their  Graces  in  His  Dedication  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Divine  Goodness  to  bless  his  endeavours 
with  a  very  favourable  reception  ;  not  only  among 
the  Reverend  his  Brethren  of  the  Clergy  and  several 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Fathers  of  the  Church  their 
Graces'  Suffragans ;  but  among  other  Good  and 
Wise  Men  also,  who  are  not  of  the  Function  :  Granting 
it  to  be  so,  he  may  be  never  the  more  in  the  Right  for 
all  this  :  We  saw  another  Book  not  very  long  ago 
very  much  obtain  in  the  world  ;  it  had  a  great  Run, 
and  met  with  a  very  favourable  Reception  ;  and  yet 
the  cause  it  espoused  was  never  the  more  believed  to 
be  just  on  that  account.  Books  may  be  bought  and 
read  for  Diversion,  and  not  for  the  weight  of  their 
Arguments.  A  lucky  turn  of  Words  and  Thoughts, 
and  a  Talent  at  expressing  Malice  and  Envy  success- 
fully may  give  vent  to  a  Book,  and  advance  the 
Bookseller's  gains  very  considerably,  though  it  may 

And  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe,  that  this  excellent 
person  has  not  the  worse  opinion  of  my  probity  or  my  learn- 
ing, for  all  the  calumnies  that  the  Examiner  has  cast  upon 
me. 

"  As  for  the  general  character  that  Mr.  B.  endeavours  to 
fix  upon  me,  that  I  have  no  learning,  no  judgment,  no  reason- 
ing, no  knowledge  in  Books,  except  Indexes  and  Vocabularies, 
with  many  other  expressions  of  the  utmost  contempt,  that 
make  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  Book  ;  I  do  not  think 
myself  concerned  to  answer  them.  These  things  shall  never 
make  a  dispute  between  us  ;  he  shall  be  as  great  as  he  thinks 
himself,  and  I  as  little  as  he  thinks  me." 
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prove  upon  examination,   to  have  not  one  jot  of 
Truth  in  it." 

^Short*ry'S       ^    became    necessary,  therefore,  to    make    some 
Review."      rejoinder  to  Bentley  ;    and  Atterbury  did  this  in  a 
"  Short  Review,"  published  in  1701,  which  professed 
to  sum  up  the  controversy. 

The  interest  of  this  piece  is  that  it  puts  us  more 
clearly  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  Christ  Church 
party,  and  enables  us  to  judge  them  more  fairly  than 
would  else  be  possible  to-day.  Boyle's  original 
sarcasm  against  Bentley — "  out  of  his  singular 
humanity  " — which  turns  up  on  every  other  page  of 
his  book,  is  really  the  key-note  of  the  whole.  The 
Christ  Church  men  did  not  deny  Bentley's  learning, 
but  they  did  deny  him  what  Oxford  puts  before  its 
students  as  the  goal  of  learning,  namely  '  humanitas.' 
Bentley,  in  their  view,  confused  the  means  with  the 
end.  He  was  content  to  be  an  antiquary,  a  Dry-as- 
Dust,  who  thought  every  fact  interesting  for  its  own 
sake,  whether  it  had  any  ultimate  bearing  upon 
culture  or  not.  We  may  compare,  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, the  antagonism  of  some  Oxford  humanists  to 
what  they  thought  the  excessive  value  attached  to 
the  study  of  inscriptions ;  only  the  attitude  of 
Atterbury  and  his  friends  was  more  excusable  because 
they  lived  before  the  adoption  of  scientific  method 
in  classical  study  had  shown  what  it  was  capable  of. 
This  is  how  Atterbury  puts  the  point.  The  end  of 
learning  is  in  his  view  :  "to  teach  us  to  write  and 
reason  well  upon  any  subject,  to  form  right  judgments 
on  the  value  and  importance  of  books,  and  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  writers ;  to  furnish  us 
with  such  reflections  as  would  shew  us  the  proper 
advantages  of  wit,  language,  and  criticism,  secure  us 
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from  the  imposition  of  false  titles  and  vain  pretences 
in  the  matter  of  learning,  and  direct  us  to  employ  our 
time  and  abilities  to  right  and  useful  purposes." 

The  real  purpose  then  of  this  final  attack  on 
Bentley,  who  had  just  been  made  Master  of  Trinity, 
is  to  show  that  in  what  constitutes  real  "  humanity  " 
he  is  defective  ;  only  in  making  this  point  Atterbury 
interprets  humanity  much  too  narrowly,  and  treats 
it  as  almost  synonymous  with  conventional  good 
manners.  The  largest  section  of  his  pamphlet 
(52  pages)  is  a  "  character  of  Dr.  Bentley,"  pieced 
together  from  the  references  of  that  scholar  to  him- 
self, and  in  the  mass,  apart  from  their  context  and 
their  provocation,  they  certainly  present  the  picture 
of  a  vainglorious  person,  which  perhaps  he  was.  Then 
Atterbury  asks  why  critics  are  vainer  than  other 
scholars  and  writers.  For  any  one  would  suppose 
"  clean  wit,  just  and  proper  language,  easy  method 
and  exact  reasoning  were  more  valuable  parts 
both  of  writing  and  learning  than  hard  words,  nice 
etymologies,  true  accents,  certain  genealogies,  right 
way  of  scanning,  and  a  great  heap  and  medley  of 
different  languages  and  idioms." 

He  replies  that  it  depends  upon  the  littleness  of 
the  points  involved.  "  Emendations  and  various 
readings  are  much  more  intoxicating  than  good  sense 
and  fine  writing.  The  praise  of  an  enclitick  rightly 
put,  or  an  anapaestick  verse  justly  measured,  is  too 
great  to  be  borne  ;  tis  enough  to  overset  the  mind, 
if  there  ben't  a  very  strong  head  to  keep  it  up."  Ch  tef 

The    Boyle   controversy,    as  it   is   called,    has    a  Of  the  con- 
characteristic  eighteenth  century  flavour  about  it,  troversy. 
though    as   a  matter  of  exact   chronology,   it    was 
over   before    the   new    century    had    turned.     The 
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heavy-gaited  lampoons  which  distinguish  the  civil- 
war  tracts,  and  are  not  absent  from  those  which  bear 
the  great  name  of  Milton,  are  thrown  aside  for  a  more 
polished  style  which,  if  Swift  brought  it  to  perfection, 
Atterbury  must  be  allowed  no  small  share  in  helping 
to  fashion.  It  was  characteristic  too  of  the  century 
that  the  appeal  was  thought  to  lie  to  the  "  men  of 
literature,"  as  though  a  classical  treatise  were  to  be 
judged  like  a  Tatter  or  Spectator.  Bentley  had 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1691  his  now  famous  "  Letter 
to  Mill,"  which  had  astonished  the  continental 
scholars  by  its  erudition,  but  the  scholarship  it 
exhibited  could  be  derided  as  "the  turning  of  lexi- 
cons," even  by  pupils  of  the  great  Busby,  because 
it  did  not  give  evidence  of  the  power  of  graceful 
composition.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that 
a  physician  "about  town,"  like  Samuel  Garth,  should 
put  the  verdict  of  the  coffee-houses  into  the  well-known 
couplet  of  his  "  Dispensary,"  written  in  1699  : 

"  So  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil, 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis,  we  owe  a  Boyle."1 

But  even  a  serious-minded  divine  like  Thomas 
Stackhouse,  whose  name  lives  to-day  as  the  author 
of  a  book  on  the  Bible,  the  illustrations  to  which 
terrified  the  childhood  of  Charles  Lamb,  but  who  in 
unbeneficed  youth  turned  an  honest  penny  by 
publishing  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  Atter- 
bury, in  the  Whig  interest,  immediately  after  his 

1  Garth  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  authorship,  or  he  would 
have  been  more  cautious.  As  Boyle  was  a  friend  of  his,  and 
at  this  time  as  good  a  Whig  as  Bentley,  politics  did  not  come 
in  to  influence  his  judgment.  But  no  one  was  more  careful 
to  disparage  the  Tories  in  every  profession,  and  in  a  later 
edition  of  the  "  Dispensary  "  he  introduced  a  spiteful  portrait 
of  Atterbury  under  the  name  of  Urim. 
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fall, l  had  no  suspicion  that  the  last  word  did  not  lie 
with  the  Christ  Church  wits.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  transcribe  his  opinion  on  the  controversy 
as  representing  the  view  current  as  late  as  1723, 
the  date  of  his  biography. 

"  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  there  came  out 
an  Answer  to  this  Elaborate  Piece  of  Dr.  Bentley's, 
but  such  an  Answer,  as  perhaps  never  appeared  in 
any  Language  before  ;  It  may  be  justly  call'd  the 
Pride  and  Glory  of  the  Moderns,  and  a  Confutation 
of  all  that  can  be  said  in  Preference  of  the  Ancients. 
There  is  such  an  Eloquence  of  Stile,  and  Justness  of 
Expression,  exact  Method,  tierce  Wit,  fine  Raillery, 
and  genteel  Satyr  thro'  the  whole,  that  whoever  is 
minded  to  be  curiously  entertain'd  for  a  while,  let 
him  read  it ;  whoever  desires  to  overcome  in  the 
Philological  Way,  let  him  make  it  his  Pattern,  and 
learn  to  imitate  it.  He  will  soon  perceive  therein, 
such  a  Strength  of  Genius  and  Warmth  of  Invention 
guided  by  Art,  and  Kept  in  by  the  Laws  of  correct 
Writing,  such  an  easy  Display  of  Learning,  happy 
Declensions  of  his  Adversary's  Force,  and  foiling  him 
frequently  at  his  own  Weapon,  as  will  induce  him  to 
be  of  my  Opinion,  viz.  that  Dr.  Bentley  was  certainly 
cut  down  by  some  eminent  Master,  however  decent 
it  might  be  thought  at  that  Time,  for  a  young  Gentle- 
man to  give  him  the  Coup  de  Grace,  and  sharpen 
it  with  this  Sarcasm,  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere  Pallas 
immolat,  etc." 
The  last  sentence  points  to  a  third  characteristic 

1  The  book  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  great  sale. 
A  so-called  second  edition  was  issued  four  years  later,  but 
though  the  title-page  is  new,  everything  else  is  as  before, 
even  to  the  list  of  errata. 
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Atterbury 

and 

Bentley. 


of  the  controversy  which  we  to-day  find  happily 
incomprehensible  :  its  gross  flattery  of  the  noble 
patrons  of  literature.  1  It  would  be  impossible  to-day 
for  any  inheritor  of  the  name  of  Boyle  to  write  of 
any  clerical  librarian  that  he  asked  of  him  the  loan 
of  a  manuscript,  "  not  doubting  in  the  least  a  ready 
complyance  with  such  a  request,  from  one  of  his 
Station  and  Order  ;  and  who  besides  was  at  that 
very  time  in  a  Lecture  of  some  Honour  and  Profit 
that  had  lately  been  set  up  by  one  of  my  Family."2 
As  late  as  1710  we  find  that  Atterbury  had  not 
forgiven  Bentley  ;  for  on  llth  May  in  that  year  he 
writes  to  Dr.  Colbatch, 3  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity, 
who  had  just  risen  in  revolt  against  what  Sir  Richard 
Jebb  calls  the  "  insolent  absolutism  "  of  the  Master, 
pointing  out  to  him  "a  paper  of  1609  about  differ- 
ences between  Dr.  Nevil  and  the  senior  Fellows  " 
which  he  thinks  may  be  of  use  in  clearing  up  the 
present  differences.  But  when  Atterbury  became 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  he  sat  with  the  Master  of 
Trinity  at  the  Election  of  Westminster  Scholars  ;  and 
from  that  time  they  seem  to  have  become  friends  : 
and  the  good  understanding  continued  when  Atter- 
bury was  preferred  to  Westminster.  Bishop  Newton 
in  his  Memoirs  says  :  "  There  was  something  august 
and  awful  too  in  the  Westminster  elections,  to  see 
three  such  great  men  presiding,  Bishop  Atterbury  as 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Bishop  Smalridge  as  Dean  of 

1  The  copy  of  "  Boyle  against  Bentley  "  in  the  Chapter 
Library  at  Westminster,  is  inscribed  "  Ex  dono  nobilissimi 
doctissimique  authoris." 

2  Bentley  -was  the  first  Boyle  Lecturer. 

3  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MSS.     Bishop   Monk  does    not   seem 
to    have    known    of     this    letter,    he    prints    some    further 
correspondence,  dated  May  2;th  and  July  i5th. 
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Christ  Church,  and  Dr.  Bentley  as  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  and  '  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,'  so  these  three 
by  their  wit  and  learning  and  liberal  conversation 
whetted  and  sharpened  one  another."  The  amende 
honorable  was  made  by  Atterbury  when  Bentley 
presented  him  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church  with  a 
copy  of  his  Horace.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  handsome  than  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
superiority  of  Bentley's  scholarship  : 

"CHELSEA,  Apr.   19,   1712. 

"  REVEREND  SIR, 

"  I  was  prevented  in  my  intention  of  wayting  on 
you,  by  an  account  which  Dr.  Potter  gave  me,  that  on 
that  very  day  you  had  left  London.  My  busyness  was 
to  have  thanked  you  for  that  noble  present  of  your 
new  edition  of  Horace  which  you  were  pleased  to 
make  me.  I  deferred  doing  it  till  I  had  perus'd  the 
whole  work,  and  could  with  assurance  say  (as  I  now 
can)  that  'tis  every  way  equal  to  ye  expectation 
roused  of  it.  I  am  indebted  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  great 
pleasure  and  instruction  I  have  received  from  that 
excellent  performance ;  though  at  ye  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  own  to  you  the  uneasyness  I  felt  when  I 
found  how  many  things  in  Horace  there  were  which 
after  thirty  years'  acquaintance  with  him,  I  did  not 
understand.  I  hope  to  meet  you  at  the  Westminster 
election  ;  but  could  not  defer  my  acknowledgments 
so  long. 

"  I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  and  most  faithful  humble  servant, 
"  FR.  ATTERBURY."- 

As  Dean  of  Westminster,  Atterbury  had  one 
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passage  of  arms  with  his  old  antagonist,  in  which 
Bentley  carried  off  all  the  honours.  Among  the 
Westminster  muniments  he  had  found  Letters 
patent  "  anno  quinto  Jacobi  Primi,"  giving  the 
Westminster  scholars  extraordinary  privileges  at 
Trinity  ;  and  not  knowing  that  they  had  been  super- 
seded by  a  later  letter  of  the  same  monarch,  he  sent 
them  to  Bentley,  who  replied  with  a  glance  at  the 
Dean's  political  sympathies,  "  they  would  have  had 
more  weight  in  your  Lordship's  favour,  had  they 
been  anno  primo  Jacobi  Tertii." 


CHAPTER    II 

LECTURER  AT  ST.   BRIDE'S,   PREACHER   AT   BRIDEWELL 
AND  THE   ROLLS,   CHAPLAIN  IN   ORDINARY 

OXFORD    soon    proved    too    narrow    a    sphere    for  Atterbury 

Atterbury's  talents  and  ambition.     A  letter  to  his  fomf  to 
,  r  i  •     i    •         London, 

father,  already  quoted  (p.   14),  speaks  ol  his  being 

"  perfectly  wearied  with  this  nauseous  circle  of  small 
affairs,  that  can  now  neither  divert  nor  instruct  me." 
He  complains  of  the  time  that  has  to  be  given  to  his 
pupil,  Mr.  Boyle,  to  the  Dean  to  whom  he  was  "  forced 
to  be  useful  in  a  thousand  particulars,"  and  to  College 
and  University  business  ;  and  concludes  that  he  is 
losing  time  every  minute  he  stays  in  Oxford.  This 
rather  querulous  letter,  preserved  by  Eustace  Budgell 
for  the  complimentary  reference  to  Charles  Boyle,  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Atterbury  in  a  strain  becoming  a 
father  and  a  clergyman.  In  the  second  character  he 
recommends  him  to  leave  all  to  time*and  Providence, 
and  serve  God  in  his  station  until  he  is  "  called  out  to 
somewhat  better  "  ;  in  the  former,  after  reminding  him 
that  every  post  hitherto  gained  had  left  him  equally 
discontented,  he  offers  him  a  curacy  at  Risington,  one 
of  his  two  rectories,  and  concludes  : 

"  For  matching,  there  is  no  way  of  preferment  like 
marrying  into  some  family  of  interest,  either  bishop's 
or  archbishop's,  or  some  courtier,  which  may  be 
done  with  accomplishments  and  a  portion  too  ;  but 
I  may  write  what  I  will,  you  consider  little  and 
disquiet  yourself  much." 
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tureships. 


Ordination  As  Atterbury  does  not  appear  to  have  accepted  his 
and  Lee-  father's  offer  of  the  curacy  at  Risington,  we  need  not 
go  into  the  question  of  who  was  its  lawful  rector  (p.  2) , 
We  may  suspect  that  Atterbury,  though  he  inherited 
his  father's  litigious  temper,  would  not  have  relished 
beginning  his  professional  career  by  taking  up  his 
father's  quarrel.  A  letter  among  the  Harrington 
manuscripts  shows  that  he  consulted  his  friend  about 
his  father's  claim,  but  the  lawyer's  answer  is  not  pre- 
served. On  what  title  he  was  ordained,  or  at  what 
date,  Stackhouse  could  not  discover,  and  from  the 
Biographia  Britannica  onward  every  biographer  treats 
the  subject  as  a  mystery  ;  but  the  Oxford  Register 
has  preserved  the  information.  He  was  ordained  on 
his  title  as  student  of  Christ  Church,  deacon  18th 
December,  1687,  *  and  priest  8th  March,  1690.  His 
first  preferment,  which  fell  to  him  in  the  year  following 
(October,  1691),  implies  that  he  had  already  gained 
some  reputation  as  a  preacher.  The  lectureship  of 
St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  "the  largest  and  most 
considerable  parish  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
London  "  had  fallen  vacant  in  June  of  that  year, 
and  after  appointing  fourteen  gentlemen  to  preach 
trial  sermons,  the  vestry  could  not  agree  upon  their 
choice,  and  therefore,  "  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  parish,"  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  September  to  recommend  a  person,  "  not  to  be 
any  of  those  who  preached  as  candidates."  The 
Bishop,  Henry  Compton,  who  had  been  a  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  (1669-74)  and  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  nominated  Atterbury  to  the  lectureship, 


1  On  May  4,  1688,  his  father  applied  to  Lord  Hatton  to 
give  him  the  living  of  Billing  (Br.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.,  29,564). 
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which  he  held  for  the  next  seven  years.  Two  years 
later  (October  4th,  1693)  he  was  elected,  out  of 
eleven  candidates,1  Minister  and  Preacher  of  the 
Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem.  That 
ancient  institution,  originally  a  Royal  Palace, 
was  founded  by  Edward  VI  about  the  same 
time  as  Christ's  and  St.  Thomas's  hospitals,  to 
work  in  with  them  for  the  reformation  of  vagrants. 
The  sick  were  to  be  sent  to  St.  Thomas's,  the  children 
to  Christ's,  and  the  stout  and  sturdy  to  Bridewell, 
which  thus  played  the  part  of  the  first  workhouse, 
the  first  house  of  correction,  and  the  first  reformatory 
school  in  England.  In  1871  the  chapel,  cells,  work- 
shop, etc.,  were  cleared  away,  but  the  Treasurer's 
house  and  Court  Room  (reduced  in  size)  still  remain 
on  the  west  side  of  New  Bridge  Street. 2 

It  will  be  remarked  how  conveniently  Atterbury's  First 
new  appointment  combined  with  his  lectureship  at 
St.  Bride's.     He  preached  at  Bridewell  in  the  morning  May,  1692). 
and  at  St.  Bride's  in  the  afternoon.     The  next  year 
he  was  appointed  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King 
and  Queen.3     Already  he  had  preached  before  the 

1  He  received    ninety- two   votes  as    against    seventy- two 
given  for  Mr.  Stephen  Penton.     This  Stephen  Penton  cannot 
well  have  been  the  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  "  with  a 
rambling   head,"    quoted    in   the  previous  chapter,   but  his 
nephew,  who  was  not  in  any  way  celebrated.     The  other 
candidates   were   Matthew   Mead,    John   Hancock,  Richard 
Holland,    John  Tilsby,  Solomon  Wheatley,  William  Perry, 
William    Corbin,    Thomas     Bowles,    Richard     Jones,    and 
Thomas  Gregory. 

2  For  this  information  about  Bridewell  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Rev.   E.   G.   O.   Donoghue,   the  chaplain   of  Bethlehem 
Hospital.     The  sacred  vessels  are  in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

3  Nichols  pointed  out  that  he  is  so  described  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  sermon  preached  Oct.  28th,  1694,  "  The  Scorner 
Incapable  of  True  Wisdom,"  but  not  on  that  preached  the 

3— (2214) 
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Queen  at  Whitehall  (29th  May,  1692),  no  doubt  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  as 
former  tutor  to  the  princesses  was  a  favourite  at 
Court,  and  the  sermon  upon  "  The  Duty  of  Praise 
and  Thanksgiving,  by  F.  Atterbury,  Student  of  Christ 
Church,"  was  "  published  by  her  Majesty's  special 
command."  The  date  will  not  escape  notice.  In 
Evelyn's  diary  for  the  same  day  occurs  the  following 
entry  : 

.  "  Tho'  this  day  was  set  apart  expressly  for 
celebrating  the  memorable  birth,  returne,  and 
restauration  of  the  late  King  Chas.  II  there  was  no 
notice  taken  of  it,  nor  any  part  of  the  Office  annext 
to  the  Common  Prayer  Book  made  use  of,  which  I 
think  was  ill  don,  in  regard  his  restauration  not 
onely  redeem'd  us  from  anarchy  and  confusion, 
but  restor'd  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  were 
miraculously." 

It  may  strike  us  that  Evelyn  is  here  a  little  hyper- 
critical. It  was  but  ten  days  since  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  which  might  well  have  resulted  in  a  second 
Stuart  restoration ;  and  neither  clergy  nor  laity 
could  have  used  the  Restoration  Service  without  a 
great  deal  of  arriere  pensee.1  But  Atterbury  never 
lacked  the  courage  of  his  principles,  and  whether  his 

Sunday  before,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  Miraculous 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel." 

1  William  had  not  cancelled  James's  Order  in  Council  for 
the  use  of  this  service,  but  he  had  not  issued  any  order  of 
his  own.  By  altering  the  service  for  the  Fifth  of  November, 
so  as  to  serve  as  a  memorial  not  only  of  the  Papist  plot,  but 
also  of  his  own  landing  in  England,  he  may  have  thought  he 
was  supplying  a  sufficient  substitute.  In  1692  the  Queen 
issued  an  order  for  the  use  of  the  three  Royal  Services  for 
Jan.  soth,  May  29th,  and  Nov.  5th.  See  Lathbury,  p.  334 
(2nd  ed.). 
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topic,  the  Duty  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving,  was 
suggested  by  his  wish  to  advocate  the  continued 
observance  of  the  day,  or  merely  provided  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  he  states  the  moral  obliga- 
tion in  terms  that  Evelyn  would  have  approved, 
before  passing  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  thanksgiving  in  the  victory  over  the  French 
fleet. 

"  Thus  have  I  attempted  to  describe  this  duty,  to 
set  out  the  great  reasonableness,  and  to  stir  you  up 
to  the  practice  of  it.  And,  certainly,  it  was  never 
more  reasonable,  than  on  this  occasion,  when  we 
commemorate  such  past,  and  feel  such  present 
mercies.  The  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  all 
those  blessings  in  church  and  state  that  came  back 
with  it ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  beauty  of 
praise  in  our  sanctuary  ;  the  return  of  peace  and 
plenty,  of  learning,  and  all  the  arts  of  civil  life  ;  the 
reducing  us  from  confusion  and  rage  into  order  and 
friendliness,  and  making  us  a  nation  at  unity  in 
itself ;  lovely  at  home,  and  terrible  abroad.  These 
were  such  sound  and  substantial  blessings  as  will 
wear  well ;  and  though  done  a  great  while  ago,  will 
yet  deserve  a  great  while  hence  a  place  in  our  calen- 
dars. Neither  love  to  our  country,  nor  the  honour 
we  bear  to  those  who  rule  over  us  ;  neither  our 
gratitude  to  God,  nor  our  good-will  towards  men, 
will  suffer  such  wonders  of  Providence  to  slip  out  of 
our  minds  ;  or  the  day  in  which  they  were  brought 
about,  easily  to  grow  old  upon  us. 

"  The  benefits  we  then  received,  were,  indeed, 
exceeding  great,  and  would  justly  claim  a  larger 
share  in  our  present  reflections,  had  not  the  goodness 
of  God  taken  off  our  thoughts  a  little  from  that 
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subject,  by  calling  us  to  the  acknowledgment  of  new 
loving-kindnesses.  For  behold,  what  glorious  things 
the  Lord  hath  again  wrought  for  us  !  blessing  their 
majesties'  forces  with  a  great  and  signal  victory 
over  the  most  haughty  and  insolent  of  enemies  !  A 
victory  so  early,  so  complete,  and  so  cheaply  pur- 
chased, that  we  have  some  reason  to  hope  it  may 
fix  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
destructions  of  the  destroyer,  to  whom  we  trust,  God 
hath  now  said,  as  to  the  sea  itself,  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  further  ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed  (Job  xxxviii,  11).  Blessed  be  God,  who 
did  not  utterly  cast  out  our  prayers  and  our  supplica- 
tions ;  but  delayed  only  to  answer  them  till  a  day 
of  salvation,  till  an  acceptable  time,  when  the  mercy 
would  be  dearer  to  us,  and  his  goodness  more  remark- 
ably seen  in  bestowing  it ;  when  we  were  alarmed 
with  invasions  from  abroad  and  conspiracies  at  home  ; 
when  men  threatened  to  swallow  us  up  quick  ;  when 
success  was  now  so  requisite  to  preserve  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  to  support  their  majesties'  throne,  and 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  allies  :  Then  did  he 
appear  and  own  our  cause  ;  then  was  the  God  of 
Hosts  our  strength  and  our  shield.  Surely  there  is 
no  end  of  that  goodness,  which  continues  thus  to 
pursue  us  ;  which  vouchsafes  to  establish  to  us,  and 
to  our  posterity,  those  blessings  under  which  we  have 
been  so  unthankful  and  so  ingrateful  already  !  and 
to  give  us  fresh  opportunities  of  praise,  which,  I  hope, 
we  shall  make  a  better  use  of  !  " 

The  reader  who  feels  the  historic  appropriateness 
of  Atterbury's  first  sermon  at  Court  being  preached 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Stuart  Restoration,  and  in 
advocacy  of  its  continued  observance,  will  also  feel 
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the  historic  irony  of  the  phrase  about  "conspiracies 
at  home." 

We  may  rightly  delay  a  little  longer  upon  this  Merits  as 
first  printed  sermon  of  Atterbury's,  because  it  preacher, 
exhibits  in  a  marked  degree  his  special  characteristics 
as  a  preacher.  His  merit  lay  not  in  imaginative 
amplification  of  a  subject,  but  in  clear  and  strict 
definition  ;  in  logic,  not  in  rhetoric  ;  or  at  least  in 
rhetoric  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  logic. 
Throughout  he  addresses  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers  ;  argues  with  them  or  instructs  them.  As  his 
enemies  pointed  out,  his  sermons  were  shorter  than 
was  usual  at  that  date.  The  only  ornament  he 
allows  himself  is  quotation  from  Scripture,  and  in 
this  he  is  often  as  happy  as  Newman,  whose  manner 
in  other  respects,  as  in  a  fondness  for  analysing  traits 
of  character,  he  sometimes  recalls.  The  well-known 
description  of  Atterbury's  preaching,  by  Steele,  in 
the  66th  Taller  (September  10th,  1709),  takes  account 
of  the  argumentative  strength  of  his  sermons.  After 
remarking  upon  the  advantages  of  his  person,  his 
"  soft  and  graceful  behaviour,"1  and  the  force  of  his 
action,  as  well  as  upon  "  the  regard  for  his  congrega- 
tion." which  makes  him  commit  his  sermons  to 
memory,  he  proceeds  :  "  This  art  of  his  is  used  with 
the  most  exact  and  honest  skill.  He  never  attempts 
your  passions  until  he  has  convinced  your  reason, 

1  There  is  remarkable  unanimity  in  the  contemporary 
evidence  as  to  the  charm  of  Atterbury's  manner.  "  He  had 
a  sweet  voice,"  says  one,  "  a  charming  address  and  such  a 
graceful  appearance  as  engaged  the  attention  of  his  audience 
at  his  first  speaking."  Bishop  Berkeley  speaks  of  his 
"  softest  and  politest  appearance."  This  gentleness  of 
manner,  in  contrast  with  the  severity  of  his  style,  is  a  further 
trait  in  which  he  resembles  Newman. 
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but  when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  soon 
wins  your  heart." 

This  being  Atterbury's  virtue  as  a  preacher,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  him  justice  in  selection  ;  but  a 
further  paragraph  from  the  same  sermon  may  be 
given  as  an  example  of  his  method,  which  has  the 
additional  interest  of  affording  evidence  that  his 
method  was  the  result  of  conviction  : 

"  If  it  were  possible  for  these  men  to  have  a  relish 
of  anything  in  this  kind,  we  would  desire  them  to 
make  the  trial ;  to  take  the  hymn  called  Te  Deum, 
into  their  hands,  and  to  read  it  attentively  ;  and 
then  tell  us  truly,  whether  they  did  not  find  their 
minds  filled,  and  their  affections  strangely  raised,  by 
the  images  which  there  occurred  to  them  ;  Whether 
they  did  not  perceive  themselves  to  be  somewhat 
above  themselves,  whilst  they  were  perusing  it.  And 
these  effects,  of  which  every  man,  who  joins  in  that 
hymn,  must  be  sensible,  are  owing  to  that  majestic 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  thought  which  go  through 
it,  unadorned  by  words,  unenlivened  by  figures  !  It 
is  the  matter  alone  which  supports  the  expression  ; 
And  because  the  matter  therein  contained  is  the 
excellencies  of  the  divine  nature,  the  pure  and  genuine 
objects  of  praise  ;  therefore  is  the  hymn  itself  so 
lofty  and  moving." 

This  first  sermon  was  not  without  a  touch  of  the 
causticity  which,  joined  with  his  acuteness  of  intellect, 
made  him  so  formidable  in  controversy.  After 
explaining,  as  in  duty  bound  before  the  Queen,  that 
a  conscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  "  from  all 
false  and  mean  praises,  all  fulsome  and  servile 
flatteries,  such  as  are  in  use  among  men,"  he  con- 
tinues :  "  Praising,  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  is 
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nothing  else  but  a  trial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how 
many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say  of  him.  All 
the  treasuries  of  oratory  ransacked,  all  the  fine  things 
that  ever  were  said  are  heaped  together,  for  his  sake  ; 
and  no  matter  whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  not ;  so 
there  be  but  enough  of  it.  Which  is  one  deplorable 
instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the  baseness  of  human 
nature,  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice  ;  to 
right  or  wrong ;  to  what  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  praised. 
But  he,  who  hath  a  deep  sense  of  the  excellencies  of 
God  upon  his  heart,  will  make  a  God  of  nothing 
beside.  He  will  give  everyone  his  just  encomium, 
honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  is  due ; 
because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  ;  But  the  honour  of  God 
will  suffer  him  to  go  no  farther.  Which  rule,  if  it  had 
been  observed,  a  neighbouring  prince  (who  now,  God 
be  thanked,  needs  flattery  somewhat  more  than  ever 
he  did)  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense, 
which  hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers." 
This  is  a  survival  of  the  manner  of  South,  and 
Atterbury  did  not  repeat  the  experiment.  But  in  a  scornerv 
sermon  before  the  Queen  two  years  later  (October  28, 
1694)  upon  the  text,  "  A  scorner  seeketh  wisdom  and 
findeth  it  not,"  he  made  an  attack  upon  "  a  person  of 
quality,"  author  of  an  anonymous  book  called  "The 
History  of  Religion,"  which  provoked  that  honourable 
person's  extreme  resentment,  and  brought  him  under 
his  own  name  into  the  field.  This  was  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  auditor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  in  earlier  years  a  dramatist  and 
coadjutor  of  Dryden's,  who  had  married  Sir  Robert's 
sister.  Howard  had  the  reputation  of  "  pretending 
to  all  manner  of  arts  and  sciences."1  Shadwell 

1  Evelyn's  Diary,  i6th  Feb.,  1685. 
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ridiculed  him  in  a  play  as  Sir  Positive  At-all ;  and 
even  his  brother-in-law,  during  a  quarrel  about  the 
use  of  rhyme  in  "  dramatic  poesy,"  speaks  of  him  as 
"  one  who  has  the  reputation  of  understanding  all 
things."  We  may  allow  that  he  was  a  person  of 
wide  interests,  who  if  he  were  alive  to-day  would 
contribute  his  views  on  many  subjects  to  the  Times 
newspaper.  The  "  History  of  Religion  "  is  not  really 
an  historical  work,  but  a  controversial  pamphlet 
attacking  priestcraft,  which  seems  to  the  writer  the 
main  constituent  element  in  the  pagan  religions  and 
also  in  Roman  Catholicism,  between  which  he  draws 
numerous  parallels.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
in  1694,  when  the  danger  of  Romanism  was  over, 
this  parallel  between  ancient  and  modern  Rome  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  pamphlet :  its  real  purpose 
lay  in  a  further  parallel  between  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  party  in  the  Church  of  England  soon  to 
receive  the  title  of  "  High  Church."  "  I  wish,"  says 
the  writer,  "  that  among  the  most  Reformed  Christians, 
these  methods  of  priestcraft  were  not  so  much  and 
violently  pursued." 

Taking  up  Atterbury's  sermon  after  reading  Sir 
Robert's  "  History,"  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
sermon  is  aimed  throughout  at  the  book  and  its 
writer  ;  whose  early  life,  as  Atterbury  certainly  knew 
and  clearly  hints,  had  not  been  without  scandal.  But 
so  entirely  has  Atterbury  succeeded  in  generalizing 
his  attack,  that  it  would  not  be  suspected  to-day, 
and  could  not  have  been  alleged  at  the  time,  but  for 
one  unfortunate  sentence  where  the  wit  gets  the 
better  of  the  divine  :  "  And  he  may  put  the  thoughts, 
which  arise  in  him  upon  this  occasion,  together,  and 
make  a  book  of  them,  if  he  pleases  ;  and  then  tell  us 
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that  this  is  a  sober  inquiry  after  truth,  and  a  free 
discussion  of  the  point  in  debate ;  but  there  is 
nothing  of  that  in  it  :  He  thinks  of  truth,  just  as  a 
man  doth  of  his  enemy,  with  spite  and  anger,  and  a 
design  only  of  finding  out  whatever  may  blast  and 
expose  it.  This  is  a  strange  contumelious  way  of 
treating  divine  things,  and  would  tempt  even  a  good 
man  to  return  the  affronts  done  to  virtue  and  piety, 
by  opening  the  characters  of  those  who  do  them  ; 
in  which  we  should  commonly  find,  that  sensuality 
and  looseness  of  life  had  a  very  great  and  particular 
share.  But  some  men,  who  write  pretended  histories 
of  religion,  are  beholden  to  the  real  religion  of  others, 
that  their  histories  are  not  written." 

Sir  Robert  Howard  lost  little  time  in  taking  up  the  Sir  R0bert 
challenge.  He  wrote  a  reply  under  the  initials  Howard's 
"  N.  S.,"  got  a  friend  to  write  another,  and  published  reply- 
the  two  together  with  a  preface  in  his  own  name. 
On  the  offending  sentence  quoted  above  he  comments 
very  justly  as  follows  :  "  Is  it  such  an  offence  at  this 
time  of  day  to  write  a  few  sheets  against  Popery 
that  no  person  of  honour  must  put  pen  to  paper 
on  that  subject,  on  pain  of  being  libelled  by  her 
Majesty's  Chaplain  :  for  that  is  the  unquestionable 
meaning  of  writing  his  life  ?  But  he  is  withheld,  he 
says,  by  religion.  By  what  religion,  Sir  ?  Would 
you  have  us  to  think,  after  you  have  defamed  him  in 
such  language  as  this,  and  to  such  an  auditory,  'tis 
from  conscience,  and  love  of  your  brother,  that  you 
do  not  libel  him  to  the  insignificant  rabble  ?  " 

Howard's  "  Double  Vindication  "  is  important  in 
Atterbury's  career,  as  showing  the  prominence  he 
had  already  attained  in  London,  though  he  was  only 
thirty-two.  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  now  an  old 
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man,  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  a  Privy  Councillor, 
"  equally  conspicuous,"  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  for 
the  lustre  of  his  birth  and  the  excellency  of  his  parts  "  ; 
and  we  can  detect  the  importance  he  attributed  to 
Atterbury's  bold  attack  in  the  elaborate  attempt  to 
despise  "  the  sauciness  of  an  obscure  Academick," 
at  the  same  time  that  he  proves  himself  cognisant 
of  Atterbury's  influence  at  Court,  and  resents  it. 
"  At  Jezebel's  table  did  eat  450  of  Baal's  Priests  and 
400  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Groves  :  a  goodly  company 
of  Chaplains  for  one  Princess."  But  apart  from  the 
attack  on  Howard,  and  some  rather  unfair  strictures  on 
Hobbes,  the  sermon  is  excellent ;  and  as  Atterbury's 
sermons  are  no  longer  to  be  found,  even  on  the 
shelves  of  those  who  read  such  literature, l  an  extract 
may  be  allowed,  which  anticipates  something  of  the 
skill  of  Newman  in  drawing  characters,  and  something 
also  of  the  flexibility  of  his  style. 

"  Pride  makes  a  man  seem  sufficient  in  his  own 
eyes,  for  all  manner  of  speculations  and  inquiries  ; 
and,  therefore  puts  him  indifferently  upon  the 
pursuit  of  all  knowledge  and  the  determination  of 
all  doubts,  without  giving  him  leave  to  distrust  him- 
self in  the  least,  or  once  to  consider,  which  way  his 
genius  and  abilities  lie.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the 
man  not  being  duly  qualified  for  every  search,  or,  if 
he  were,  yet  not  having  leisure  and  opportunity 
enough  to  go  through  with  it,  is  fain  to  take  up  with 
slight  and  superficial  accounts  of  things  ;  and  then, 
what  he  wants  in  true  knowledge  to  make  up  in 
downright  assurance.  As  soon  as  he  hath  touched 
on  any  science,  or  study,  he  immediately  seems  to 

1  The  edition  of  1708,  with  the  autograph  of  William 
Wordsworth,  was  recently  advertised  by  a  London  bookseller. 
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himself  to  have  mastered  it ;  is  as  positive  in  his 
opinions,  and  as  hearty  in  his  assertions,  as  if  the 
thoughts  of  his  whole  life  had  been  directed  that 
way  only  :  which  is,  as  if  a  coaster,  who  had  gone 
from  port  to  port  only,  should  pretend  to  give  a 
better  description  of  the  inland  parts  of  a  country, 
than  those  who  have  travelled  it  ah1  over.  But  this, 
I  say,  is  the  mischievous  nature  of  pride  ;  it  makes 
a  man  grasp  at  everything,  and,  by  consequence, 
comprehend  nothing  effectually  and  thoroughly ; 
and  yet  (which  is  worst  of  all)  inclines  him  to  despise 
and  contradict  those  that  do.  It  gives  him  just 
enough  understanding  to  raise  an  objection  or  a 
doubt ;  but  not  enough  to  lay  it ;  which,  as  it  is  the 
meanest  and  most  despicable,  so  it  is  also  the  most 
dangerous  state  of  mind  a  man  can  be  in  ;  and  by 
so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  subject  upon 
which  his  inquiries  turn,  is  more  important  and  the 
errors  more  fatal  which  he  runs  into,  for  want  of  a 
due  knowledge  of  it.  He  that  is  but  half  a  phi- 
losopher, is  in  danger  of  being  an  atheist ;  an  half 
physician  is  apt  to  turn  empiric  ;  an  half-bred  man  is 
conceited  in  his  address,  and  troublesome  in  his 
conversation/'i 


1  On  this  Howard  retorts  :  "  What  an  insufferable  pre- 
sumption is  it  in  young  Mr.  Atterbury,  who  translated  himself 
but  t'other  day  from  working  on  another  man's  profane 
satyr  [the  translation  of  Dry  den's  Absalom  and  Achitophel] 
to  the  study  of  Divinity  ?  I  must  tell  him,  one  had  better 
be  a  half-philosopher,  a  half-Physitian,  a  half-bred  man  than 
a  half-Divine  ;  for  the  half-bred  man  is  not  in  so  much 
danger  of  becoming  a  Fop,  the  half-Physitian  an  Empirick,  the 
half-philosopher  an  Atheist,  as  the  half-Divine  of  becoming 
a  merciless  Persecutor  of  all  that  differ  from  his  opinions, 
pursuing  them,  when  the  law  ties  his  hands,  with  an 
un-Christian  reviling  tongue." 
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Sermons 
attacked 
by  Hoadly. 


Of  the  sermons  at  Bridewell  only  one  is  preserved,  1 
that  preached  before  the  Governors  at  their  first 
annual  service  after  his  appointment ;  and  it  is 
interesting  because,  on  its  subsequent  appearance  in 
Atterbury's  first  collected  volume,  it  was  attacked 
by  Benjamin  Hoadly,  who  had  previously  attacked 
another  sermon  of  his,  that  preached  at  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Bennet  (the  bookseller  who  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  dispute  about  the  manuscript 
of  Phalaris)  upon  1  Cor.  xv,  19,  "  If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable."  In  this  sermon  Atterbury  had  remarked 
that  "  were  there  no  life  after  this,  men  would  be 
more  miserable  than  beasts,  and  the  best  men  often 
the  most  miserable  "  ;  on  the  general  ground  that 
"  supposing  the  present  to  be  the  only  life  we  are  to 
lead,  pleasing  and  painful  sensations  might  be 
esteemed  the  true  measure  of  happiness  and  misery." 
The  attack  here  had  been  made  upon  Atterbury's 
interpretation  of  the  text ;  and  into  that  discussion 
we  must  not  follow  the  divines.  Probably  a  modern 
commentator  would  say  that  both  disputants  had 
missed  the  exact  sense  of  the  passage.  But  the 
inspiring  cause  of  Hoadly's  attack  on  Atterbury  was 
as  little  a  zeal  for  exact  scholarship  as  had  been 
Atterbury's  attack  upon  Bentley.  Hoadly  saw  that 
Atterbury's  proposition,  "  were  there  no  other  life 
after  this,  men  would  be  more  miserable  than  beasts, 
and  the  best  men  often  the  most  miserable,"  might 
by  skilful  handling  be  made  to  mean  that  "  Virtue 

1  Dr.  Moore,  Atterbury's  chaplain,  in  the  preface  to  the 
posthumous  volumes  of  1734,  tells  us  that  Atterbury  himself 
made  the  final  selection,  and  the  rest  were  burnt,  some  by 
himself,  the  rest  by  his  son-in-law  and  executor. 
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doth  not  in  its  own  nature  tend  so  much  to  the 
Happiness  of  men  in  this  world  as  Bestial  enjoy- 
ments," and  so  be  exposed  to  contempt.  To  this 
attack,  published  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  Atterbury,"  Atterbury  replied  in  a  "  Large 
Vindication,"  and  Hoadly  retorted.  It  was  in  a 
postscript  to  this  rejoinder  that  he  made  his  onslaught 
on  the  Charity  sermon.  Here  in  a  shorter  space  he 
does  greater  execution.  Atterbury  had  interpreted 
the  text,  "  Charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  " 
(1  Pet.  iv,  8),  to  mean  "  that  the  virtue  of  Charity 
is  of  so  great  price  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  they  who 
possess  and  exercise  it  in  any  eminent  manner,  are 
peculiarly  entitled  to  the  divine  favour  and  pardon 
with  regard  to  numberless  slips  and  failings  in  their 
duty  which  they  may  otherwise  be  guilty  of."  But 
in  the  second  part  of  the  sermon  he  had  been  unwise 
enough  to  give  examples  of  the  sort  of  sins  to  which 
he  conceived  the  promise  might  apply.  Here  was 
Hoadly's  opportunity.  Ex  hypothesi  they  were  sins, 
and  Atterbury  recognized  them  to  be  such ;  but 
still,  because  following  his  text  he  seemed  to  extenuate 
them,  it  was  possible  for  Hoadly  to  lift  up  his  hands 
in  pious  horror.  To  this  attack  Atterbury  made  no 
reply  ;  for  the  real  reply  was  that  of  experience.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  men  of  "  fervent  charity," 
whom  we  acclaim  as  good  men,  have  often  been 
guilty  of  faults  in  duty  such  as  he  described. 

A  sermon  upon  the  second  wife  of  John  Lord  Cutts,  Sermon 
the  hero  of  Namur,  a  pious  young  lady  who  died  in  £P™  L 
childbed  at  eighteen,  was  published  with  a  dedicatory 
letter  to  the  widower  (December,  1697),  and  may  be 
reckoned  some  evidence  that  Thackeray  was  right 
in  representing  Atterbury  as  at  this  time  the  spiritual 
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adviser  of  the  more  regular  churchmen  in  London. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  itself  implies  that  much 
of  the  biographical  material  in  the  sermon  was 
obtained,  not  from  personal  knowledge,  but  "  after  a 
very  strict  and  particular  enquiry."  Richard  Steele, 
who  praises  Atterbury  for  his  sermons,  has  nothing 
to  say  about  his  merit  as  a  confessor  ;  and  as  Steele 
was  at  this  time  Lord  Cutts'  secretary,  he  would 
have  known  if  he  had  played  this  role  in  his  patron's 
household.  It  is  Atterbury's  friend  Smalridge,  whose 
portrait  in  this  character  is  drawn,  as  Favonius,  in 
the  Taller ;  and  with  all  Atterbury's  graces  and 
talents,  we  may  question  if  this  particular  gift  was 
his  in  any  great  measure. 

In  1691  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  "  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,"  then  in  its  vigorous  infancy,  and  in  1698 
preached  the  festival  sermon.  His  father  died  at  the 
end  of  1693,  and  Stackhouse  asserts  that  he  applied 
to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  succeed  in  the  rectory 
of  Milton,  and  was  "  disappointed  in  his  expectation 
of  this  preferment,  which  he  then  called  the  height 
of  his  ambition."  Considering  that  Atterbury,  when 
his  father  died,  was  already  Lecturer  at  St.  Bride's 
and  Preacher  at  Bridewell,  he  could  not  have  expressed 
himself  so  absurdly.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
application  was  made  by  his  brother. 

Preacher-          ^n  1698  ^e  was  appointed  to  the  Preachership  at 

ship  at  the  the  Rolls — a  post  worth  £100  a  year1 — by  the  then 

Master,    Sir   John   Trevor,    and   preached   his   first 

sermon  on  December  4th,  upon  "the  wretchedness 

of  living  in  a  wavering  state  of  mind."     On  the 

Sunday  following  he  bade  farewell  to  the  parishioners 

1  Hearne's  Diary,  iii,  475. 
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of  St.  Bride's  in  a  sermon  upon  "  living  peaceably," 
in  which  he  urged  them  to  conduct  the  impending 
choice  of  his  successor  in  the  lectureship,  so  as  to 
"  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  parishes  of  this 
ample  city  in  the  management  of  such  elections,"  by 
reforming  the  disorders  that  too  often  attend  them. 
On  December  9th  the  Court  of  Bridewell  Hospital 
allowed  him,  in  consequence  of  his  new  appointment, 
to  preach  in  their  Chapel  in  the  afternoon  instead  of 
in  the  morning,  as  hitherto,  "Considering  that  the 
Service  of  the  said  Chappie  will  not  be  thereby  in 
the  least  prejudiced,  and  that  when  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  any  of  the  Governors  are  pleased  to 
come  to  the  said  Chappie,  it  is  generally  in  the 
afternoon." 

Among  the  special  sermons  of  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  one  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  1698,  upon  "  the 
usefulness  of  Church  Music,"  an  art  to  which  Atter- 
bury  always  paid  much  care  in  the  churches  under 
his  direction  ;  one  on  29th  May,  1700,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor ;  and  one  on  the  same  anniversary  the  year 
following,  before  the  House  of  Commons.  From  this 
last  sermon  Stackhouse  quotes  four  passages  to 
illustrate  the  various  qualities  of  his  style,  and  in 
especial  praises  the  description  it  contains  of  "  our 
present  happy  constitution "  as  "  perhaps  the 
noblest  that  can  be  met  with  in  any  author  whatever." 

"  We  of  this  island  enjoy  a  Constitution,  wisely  His  view  of 
moulded  out  of  all  the  different  forms  and  kinds  of 
Civil  Government,  into  such  an  excellent  and  happy  tion. 
Frame,  as  contains  in  it  all  the  Advantages  of  those 
several  Forms,   without  sharing  deeply  in   any  of 
their  great  Inconveniences.     A  Constitution  nicely 
poised  between  the  Extremes  of  too  much  Liberty 
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and  too  much  Power,  and  whose  several  Parts  have 
a  proper  Check  upon  each  other,  when  any  of  them 
happen  to  trend  awry  :  Where  the  Prince  is  cloathed 
with  a  Prerogative  that  enables  him  to  do  all  the 
Good  he  has  a  mind  to  ;  and  wants  no  Power  but 
what  a  good  Prince  wou'd  not  and  an  ill  Prince  ought 
not  to  have  ;  where  he  governs,  though  not  absolutely, 
yet  gloriously,  because  he  governs  Men,  and  not 
Slaves  ;  and  is  obeyed  by  them  chearfully,  because 
they  know  that  in  obeying  him  they  obey  those 
Laws  only,  which  they  themselves  had  a  share  in 
contriving." 

Stackhouse  will  have  it  that  Atterbury  "  set  out 
into  the  world  with  the  principles  of  a  Whig,  and 
came  to  alter  his  sentiments  owing  to  the  restless 
ambition  which  increased  with  his  exaltation." 
That  Atterbury  was  no  blind  adherent  of  "  the  divine 
right  of  kings  "  is  shown  by  a  reference  to  Charles  I 
in  the  same  sermon  :  "  On  this  happy  day  ....  He 
was  pleased  at  length  to  give  us  back  again  what  we 
had  so  lightly  departed  from,  our  old  English  govern- 
ment and  laws  ;  and  together  with  them  what  we 
before  boasted  of  in  name  only,  the  true  liberty  of  the 
subject  and  the  real  freedom  and  honour  of 
parliaments."  On  the  other  hand,  Atterbury  would 
have  held  that  the  Whig  theorists,  such  as  Locke, 
allowed  too  little  weight  to  the  royal  prerogative  ; 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  on  occasion 
have  acted  with  the  Whig  party  had  they  not  been 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  all  his  cherished  ideals  in 
religion.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
the  Jacobite  cause  had  triumphed,  he  would  have 
justified  it  not  on  Non-juring,  but  on  Revolution 
principles. 
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This  chapter  may  conclude  with  the  chronicle  of  a  Marriage 
domestic  event,  his  marriage,  which  probably  followed  a£d 
close  upon  his  appointment  to  Bridewell  Hospital ; 
for  he  surrendered  his  studentship  at  Christ  Church 
in  1695.  His  lectureship  at  St.  Bride's,  together  with 
his  stipend  at  the  Hospital,  probably  justified  him 
in  taking  this  course,1  especially  as  the  lady  of  his 
choice  is  said  to  have  had  a  small  fortune.  She  was 
a  Miss  Catherine  Osborne,  a  relation  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Leeds.  Of  this  lady  we  know  very  little.  Nichols 
obtained  most  of  his  information  about  Atterbury 
from  his  grandson,  and  from  his  son's  wife,  who  lived 
to  an  advanced  age  ;  but  neither  of  them  had  seen 
Mrs.  Francis  Atterbury.  When  he  put  together  his 
"  Selection  of  Poems  "  in  1782,  Nichols  had  said 
"Dr.  Atterbury  and  Dr.  Smalridge  married  two 
sisters,  the  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne,  a 
relation  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  had  a  benefice  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  and  taught  the  French 
Language  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  University." 
In  his  "  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Atterbury,"  he  says, 
"  The  bishop's  lady  was  an  Osborne,  a  distant 
relation  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds  :  a  great  beauty  of 
little  or  no  fortune,  and  lived  at  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oxford.  She  was  no  way  related  to  Mrs. 
Smalridge  as  she  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  " 
(ii,  220).  He  does  not  repeat  the  information  about 
the  French-speaking  clergyman,  but  he  does  not 
expressly  withdraw  it.  In  vol.  v  of  his  book  he 
puts  the  lady's  fortune  at  £7,000.  It  seems  possible 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Atterbury  had  not 
followed  his  father's  advice,  and  married  with  a  view 

1  The  amount  of  the  stipend  in  either  case  cannot  now  be 
ascertained. 

4— (22x4) 
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to  preferment,  from  the  following  considerations. 
Stackhouse  states  that  Atterbury's  lines  to  Flavia1 
were  addressed  to  the  lady  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife.  They  were  first  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Journal  for  March,  1692,  and  Atterbury  certainly  did 
not  marry  before  1695,  when  he  resigned  his  student- 
ship. The  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  engage- 
ment was  entered  into  from  motives  of  affection,  and 
that  it  was  a  long  one.  Stackhouse  says  of  Atter- 
bury's wife,  that  she  was  "  the  inspiration  of  his 
youth  and  the  solace  of  his  riper  years."  She  died 
in  April,  1722,  felix  opportunitate  mortis,  a  few  months 
before  his  arrest. 

In  the  Bridewell  Chapel  registers  are  entries  of  the 
christenings  of  three  children,  Mary,  on  October  23rd, 
1698,  Elizabeth,  on  March  24th,  1699-1700,  and 
Francis,  on  March  23rd,  1700-1.  Francis  died  as  an 
infant,  Elizabeth  at  sixteen  ;  but  Mary  lived  to  be  her 
father's  chief  comfort  in  his  last  years.  A  second 
son,  Osborn,  to  be  known  in  his  father's  corre- 
spondence as  the  scapegrace  "  Obby,"  was  baptized 
at  Chelsea  on  April  23rd,  1705,  and  admitted  to 
Westminster  as  King's  Scholar  in  1718. 

Residence.  As  Preacher  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  Atterbury  had 
lodgings  in  the  precincts,  which  he  seems  to  have 
occupied  from  Saturday  to  Monday  in  each  week. 2 
Occasionally  letters  are  dated  from  Bridewell,  but 
more  commonly,  after  1697,  from  Chelsea.  A  list 
of  rateable  houses  in  Chelsea  for  1696  gives  "Mr. 
Atterbury  "  as  one  of  five  tenants  in  a  row  of  new 
houses  facing  the  river,  between  the  old  Church  and 
Laurence  Street,  now  swallowed  up  by  an  extension 

1  See  page  231. 
8  Nichols,  i,  319. 
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of  the  Children's  Hospital.  Atterbury  is  said  by 
Lysons  to  have  lived  in  Church  Lane,  the  modern 
Church  Street,  running  from  the  Embankment  to 
King's  Road,  but  as  he  was  amerced  £6  for  repairs  to 
the  river  wall,  his  house  must  have  been  on  the  river 
front.1  In  1704,  the  year  of  his  appointment  as 
canon  at  Exeter  and  Dean  of  Carlisle,  he  moved 
to  a  larger  house  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now 
Danvers  Street.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  frontage  of 
30  feet  and  a  garden  extending  back  113  feet.  Bishop 
Nicolson,  who  dined  with  him  here  on  December  18th, 
1705,  speaks  of  the  house  in  his  diary  as  "  a  pretty 
box  with  good  gardens  "  ;  and  mentions  "  a  neat  and 
well-furnish'd  study,  wherein  ye  drawers  under  his 
books,  etc.,  were  mighty  convenient."  Chelsea  during 
Atterbury's  lifetime  had  grown  from  a  village  of 
thirty  houses  to  a  small  town  of  some  three  hundred 
or  more.  The  great  houses  of  the  nobility  were 
making  way  for  streets  ;  but  some  still  remained, 
among  them  a  house  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  ; 
though  Atterbury's  friend,  Bishop  Trelawny,  was  not 
translated  to  that  see  till  Atterbury  himself  had 
moved  to  Westminster.  Addison  had  a  "  country 
retreat "  nearer  Fulham  ;  and  among  Atterbury's 
more  immediate  neighbours  was  Mrs.  Mary  Astell, 
whose  "  Serious  Proposal  to  Ladies  "  for  an  Anglican 
monastery  without  vows  was  much  too  savagely 
ridiculed  in  the  Toiler,  and  the  good  lady  herself 
grossly  slandered  by  the  association  of  her  name 

1  The  facts  as  to  Atterbury's  two  houses  at  Chelsea  were 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Randall  Davies,  F.S.A.,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  Sept.  4th,  1906.  At  the 
end  of  1700  Atterbury  tells  Trelawny  to  direct  his  commands 
to  Mr.  Jenkinson  at  Mr.  Eede's  house  in  Church  Lane  ;  which 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  he  himself  lived  there. 
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with  that  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Manley.  The  scheme 
was  frustrated  by  the  influence  of  Bishop  Burnet. 
Mrs.  As  tell  was  a  keen  controversialist  on  the  High 
Church  side,  but  even  her  neighbour  Atterbury  did 
not  escape  her  censure.  In  the  only  letter  of  his  to 
Smalridge  that  survives,  he  tells  "dear  George"  that 
he  had  been  dining  with  Mrs.  As  tell,  who  after 
complimenting  him  on  a  recent  sermon  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  (November,  1706),  asked  for  the  loan  of 
it,  and  returned  it  "  with  a  sheet  of  remarks,"  which 
he  sends  on  to  his  friend.  "  She  attacks  me  very 
home,  you  see,  and  artfully  enough,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  taking  my  part  against  other  divines  who  are 
in  Hoadly's  measures.  ...  I  dread  to  engage  her  ;  so 
I  may  write  a  general  civil  answer  to  her,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  an  oral  conference."1  The  vestry  minute- 
book  shows  that  Atterbury  took  interest  in  the  local 
politics.  He  attends  a  general  meeting  of  parishioners 
in  1701  to  arrange  for  the  substitution  of  an  Easter 
due  of  fourpence  a  person  for  the  existing  custom  of 
giving  the  Rector  the  offerings  at  the  Easter  offertory. 
His  name  also  appears  in  a  document  of  1705, 
thanking  William  Petyt,  the  Keeper  of  the  Records, 
for  the  gift  of  a  free  School,  and  two  years  later  he  is 
appointed  a  Governor  of  it. 

1  Nichols,  i,  396. 


CHAPTER    III 

REVIVAL  OF   CONVOCATION 

IN  the  year  1664,  by  an  arrangement  between  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon  and  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  the 
clergy  waived  the  privilege  they  had  asserted  under 
Edward  I  of  taxing  themselves,  and  submitted  to 
inclusion  in  the  money  bills  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
James  II  having  thus  an  access  to  their  purse,  had 
no  mind  to  court  their  criticism,  and  did  not  issue 
the  licence  to  Convocation,  without  which,  since  the 
Act  of  Submission,  they  had  no  power  to  do  business. 
With  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  the  Con- 
vocation was  summoned  and  empowered  to  revise  the 
Prayer  Book,  with  a  view  to  the  comprehension  of 
Presbyterians  ;  but  the  Lower  House  showing  no 
inclination  that  way,  the  Convocation  was  presently 
dissolved  with  the  Parliament ;  and  though  sum- 
moned with  the  new  Parliament,  received  no  new 
commission  to  act,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  did 
nothing  but  meet  and  adjourn.  It  was  Atterbury 
who  first  made  complaint  of  this  imposed  silence,  in 
"A  Letter  to  a  Convocation-man  Concerning  the 
Rights,  Powers3  and  Priviledges  of  that  Body."1 

1  This  tract  is  usually  ascribed  to  Dr.  Binckes,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Lichfield  ;  but  in  Somers'  Tracts  the  author  is  said 
to  be  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  a  Jacobite  lawyer  (Sec 
Lathbury,  History  of  Convocation,  p.  344).  But  Hearne 
(Dec.  i6th,  1711)  says  he  was  told  by  Atterbury,  that  the 
material  was  supplied  by  Shower  and  a  clergyman,  whose  name 
he  would  not  give,  as  he  was  still  living  ;  and  that  he  himself 
"  cooked  it,  and  put  it  into  a  handsome,  genteel  dress." 
53 
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This  tract  was  Atterbury's  masterpiece  in  the  old 
sense  of  that  word  ;  it  was  the  piece  by  which  he 
passed  out  of  his  apprenticeship  and  took  his  place 
as  a  master  in  his  art.  Within  its  compass  it  is  the 
most  effective,  if  not  the  most  brilliant,  of  all  his 
performances  ;  lucid  and  vigorous,  like  all  his  writing, 
the  matter  well  arranged,  and  every  argument  pushed 
home.  The  passages  relating  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Convocation  were  amplified  in  his  later 
book,  and  can  best  be  studied  in  their  final  shape  ; 
but  the  plea  for  summoning  the  Convocation  shows 
us  what  we  want  to  know,  at  the  opening  of  the 
controversy,  the  main  motive  that  inspired  Atterbury 
in  throwing  himself  into  the  struggle  for  its  revival. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  say  that  his  motive  was  merely 
personal  ambition  ;  that  he  wished  to  make  a  show 
and  a  stir,  and  to  push  his  way  to  preferment ;  or 
again,  that  it  was  professional  ambition,  to  make  the 
clergy  a  commanding  factor  in  politics,  and  the 
Church  of  England  once  more  "  free  "  in  the  sense  of 
Magna  Carta,  that  is,  an  independent  element  in  the 
state.  Human  motives  are  mixed,  and  Atterbury 
had  a  large  share  of  ambition,  both  professional  and 
personal.  But  also  he  had  strong  religious  convic- 
tions, and  no  little  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  his 
age.  He  saw  what  other  churchmen,  even  Burnet, 
did  not  see,  or  did  not  see  so  clearly,  that  the  danger 
which  lay  ahead  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
opening  century  was  Arianism,  with  infidelity  and 
Romanism  as  residuary  legatees.  The  wind,  as  he 
says,  was  blowing  steadily  from  Holland.  What  he 
especially  hoped  from  the  action  of  Convocation  was 
a  formal  condemnation  of  heretical  books.  The 
Universities,  he  points  out,  had  authority  only  over 
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their  own  members,  and  the  Bishops  singly  were  too 
cautious  to  act ;  the  one  exception  to  this  episcopal 
wariness  being  Bishop  Trelawny,  who,  as  Visitor  of 
Exeter  College,  had  excommunicated  the  Rector, 
Dr.  Arthur  Bury,  for  Socinian  opinions. 

"To  be  plain,  there  seems  to  be  an  universal 
Conspiracy  amongst  a  sort  of  Men,  under  the  style  of 
Deists,  Socinians,  Latitudinarians,  Diviners  of 
Mysteries,  and  pretending  Explainers  of  them,  to 
undermine  and  overthrow  the  Catholick  faith.  There 
seems  too  much  reason  to  fear,  there  is  no  Order, 
Degree,  nor  Place  among  us,  wholly  free  from  the 
Infection  :  and  a  Convocation,  regularly  meeting 
and  acting  freely,  is  the  greatest  fence  against  these 
Mischiefs,  and  the  most  proper  instrument  to  apply 
a  Remedy You  cannot  imagine  the  mis- 
chievous effects,  which  these  various  Opinions  and 
Heresies  of  late  Published  and  Vindicated  have 
produced  amongst  the  Laiety  ;  they  are  such  that 
a  Convocation  seems  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrine  of  our  English 
Church,  but  even  to  preserve  the  belief  of  any 
Revelation." 

It  is  now  half  a  century  since  Convocation  censured 
any  book  as  heretical  ;  and  most  Churchmen  to-day 
would  agree  that  heresy  is  best  met  by  a  less  formal 
method.  But  that  Atterbury  was  justified  in  his 
fears  is  plain  from  the  famous  sentence  of  Bishop 
Butler,  written  forty  years  later  in  the  Advertisement 
to  the  Analogy  :  "It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons,  that 
Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  Subject  of  Inquiry  ; 
but  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be 
fictitious." 
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Wake's  Having  thus  indicated  the  need  for  a  Convocation, 

reply  and     Atterbury  went  on  to   discuss   its  "  rights,  powers, 

Atterbury's  ,.     ,       ,        ,    . 

rejoinder.      anc*  privileges.       In  particular  he  claimed  that  when 

once  summoned,  Convocation  had  as  much  right  as 
Parliament  to  transact  business,  debate,  and  petition ; 
although,  as  he  admitted,  it  required  the  King's 
licence  to  enact  canons.  This  constitutional  doctrine 
was  at  once  attacked  by  William  Wake,  afterwards 
Archbishop,  then  a  Royal  Chaplain,  in  a  volume 
entitled,  "  The  authority  of  Christian  Princes  over 
their  Ecclesiastical  synods  asserted  :  with  particular 
respect  to  the  Convocations  of  the  clergy  of  the  realm 
and  Church  of  England."  Atterbury  replied  with 
a  treatise,  twice  as  long  as  Wake's,  "  The  Rights, 
Powers,  and  Privileges  of  an  English  Convocation 
stated  and  vindicated,"  and  to  this,  Wake,  presently 
rejoined  in  a  massive  folio  :  "  The  State  of  the 
Church  and  Clergy  of  England  in  their  Councils, 
Synods,  Convocations,  Conventions,  and  other 
publick  assemblies,  historically  deduced  from  the 
Conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  present  times, 
with  a  large  appendix  of  original  writs  and  other 
instruments." 

The  reader  of  this  brief  memoir  would  scarcely 
have  patience  to  peruse  even  a  summary  of  the 
arguments,  historical  and  legal,  bandied  between 
these  well-matched  champions  of  Church  and  State. 
It  will  be  noticed,  indeed,  from  the  titles  of  his  books, 
that  Wake  in  his  second  and  more  considered  volume 
is  content  to  drop  as  unnecessary  baggage  all  his 
learned  appeals  to  the  practice  of  Roman  and  Holy 
Roman  emperors,  and  confines  himself  to  the  English 
Church.  But  even  so  his  argument  covers  six 
hundred  folio  pages,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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more  of  Appendix.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
indicate  the  chief  points  at  issue,  and  to  adjudge,  so 
far  as  prejudice  will  allow,  the  honours  of  the  debate. 
It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  Wake,  at  least  in  his 
second  book,  is  the  more  accurate  and  trustworthy 
of  the  combatants  as  to  statements  of  fact,  chiefly 
because,  being  himself  something  of  an  antiquary, 
he  conducted  his  investigations  in  person,  while 
Atterbury  worked  upon  the  materials  of  Dr.  William 
Hutton  of  Aynhoe,1  in  the  manner  of  an  advocate 
getting  up  a  case.  As  a  result,  Wake's  second  book 
is  still  valuable  for  its  historical  collections,  while 
Atterbury's,  having  achieved  its  momentary  purpose, 
is  no  longer  read,  except  by  the  curious. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  Wake  had  the  better  of  Chief 
the  constitutional  argument,  which  underlay  the  his-  the* con" 
torical  appeal.     The  chief  issue  between  them  was,  troversy. 
whether  the  third  estate  of  the  realm  had,  or  needed, 
any  assembly  of  its  own,  in  which  it  could  claim  to 
make  its  voice  heard.   Wake  replies  to  both  questions 
in  the  negative.     His  survey  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  English  Church  reduces  itself  with 
great  simplicity  to  three  periods  :   (1)  A  period  when 
the  Sovereign  exercised  supreme  authority  in  the 
synods ;     (2)  A    period    when    this    authority    was 
usurped    by    the    Roman    pontiff ;     (3)  A    period, 
opening  with  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy  to  Henry 
VIII,   when   the  Crown  recovered  its  ancient  right. 
To  anyone  who  is  at  the  pains  to  go  through  Wake's 

1  Dr.  Hutton's  collections  were,  at  his  death,  purchased  by 
Harley.  It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  Atterbury  took  no 
trouble.  In  the  autumn  of  1700  he  travelled  to  York  and 
Durham  to  consult  registers  for  the  second  edition  of  his  book. 
Even  Bp.  Nicolson  allowed  that  it  contained  "  several  good 
collections." 
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own  materials,  his  summary  of  them  cannot  but 
appear  grotesque.  How,  for  example,  in  the  first 
period  could  a  Saxon  synod,  meeting  on  the  borders 
of  two  kingdoms,  so  as  to  include  representatives  of 
both,  be  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  crown  in 
either  ?  And  why,  in  the  second  period,  whenever 
an  Archbishop  summons  a  synod  on  his  own  initiative, 
should  he  be  represented  as  doing  so  by  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  ?  But  it  is  to  the  earlier  Norman  kings 
that  Wake  specially  looks  as  representing  the  regular 
authority  of  the  crown,  which  Henry  VIII  recovered. 
And  here  he  falls  deservedly  under  the  lash  of  Alter - 
bury,  who  points  out  that  whatever  tyrannical  act 
was  committed  by  an  absolute  monarch  is  scheduled 
by  Wake  as  within  the  constitutional  prerogative. 

"  This  Conqueror  and  his  family  are  much  in 
request  with  our  writer  ;  and  agen  therefore  of  his 
son  William  Rufus  he  tells  us  (not  without  a  glance 
on  more  modern  times)  that  he  would  suffer  no 
Ecclesiastical  Synod  to  be  held  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  reign.  But  let  me  ask  our  man  of 
history,  which  of  all  those  historians  in  whose  works 
he  has  so  happily  spent  his  Researches  represent  this 
part  of  Rufus's  character  to  his  advantage  ?  .  .  .  . 
These  are  sad  stories,  but  (God  be  thanked)  they  were 
done  a  great  while  ago  ;  and  do  not  therefore  much 
concern  us.  For  we  live  now  neither  under  William 
the  First,  nor  William  the  Second,  but  under  William 
the  Third  :  a  short  answer  to  an  hundred  such  old 
tales  as  these  ;  but  every  good  Englishman  will  think 
it  a  full  one  "  (p.  160,  2nd  ed.). 

Controversy  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed- 
fellows ;  and  in  this  debate  it  is  amusing  to  find  that 
very  precise  Whig,  Dr.  Wake,  championing  Henry 
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VIII,  Charles  I,  and  other  absolute  princes,  while 
the  Tory  Atterbury  is  all  for  limited  monarchy,  1  and 
the  rights  of  the  subject.  It  is  Atterbury,  also,  who 
defends  the  right  of  the  presbyter  to  a  voice  in  Church 
affairs,  while  Wake,  supported  by  Burnet  and  the 
other  bishops  who  had  been  advocates  of  reunion 
with  the  Presbyterians,  lays  down  the  extreme 
doctrine  of  episcopal  autocracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  we  shall  see  presently, 2  when  the  controversy  arose 
about  the  right  of  the  Lower  House  to  adjourn  itself, 
it  is  Atterbury  who  takes  the  Erastian  view  that  the 
Archbishop's  citation  and  prorogation  of  Convocation 
since  the  Act  of  Submission  have  become  purely 
ministerial  functions,  as  an  instrument  of  the  Crown. 
The  two  points  most  vigorously  debated  between 
these  "  mighty  opposites "  were  first,  the  precise 
significance  of  the  various  terms  in  the  Act  of  Sub- 
mission of  the  Clergy ;  and,  secondly,  the  consti- 
tutional bearing  of  what  was  known  as  the  Prce- 
munientes,  or  premonishing,  clause  in  the  King's  writ 
summoning  the  bishops  to  Parliament. 

(1)  It  will  be  remembered  that  Henry  VIII,  having  The  Act  of 
discovered  that  the  whole  of  the  clerical  order  might  Submission, 
be  brought  within  the  danger  of  a  Premunire  for 
acknowledging  the  legatine  authority  of  Wolsey, 
exacted  as  the  condition  of  pardon  not  only  a  good 
round  sum  of  money,  but  a  surrender  of  their  liberty 
to  make  canons  in  Convocation.  The  words  in  which 
this  submission  was  confirmed  in  Parliament  are  as 
follows  :  "  Whereas  the  King's  humble  and  obedient 
subjects,  the  Clergy  of  this  realm  of  England,  have 
not  only  knowledged,  according  to  the  truth,  That 

1  See  p.  134. 

2  See  p.  89. 
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the  Convocations  of  the  said  clergy  are,  always  have 
been,  and  ought  to  be,  assembled  by  the  King's  Writ ; 
but  also,  submitting  themselves  to  the  King's  Majesty 
have  promised  in  Verbo  Sacerdotii  that  they  will  never 
from  henceforth  presume  to  attempt,  allege,  claim,  or 
put  in  ure ;  or  to  enact,  promulge  or  execute  any  new 
Canons.  Constitutions,  or  Ordinances,  provincial  or 
other,  by  whatsoever  name  they  shall  be  called,  in 
the  Convocation,  unless  the  King's  most  royal  assent 
and  license  may  to  them  be  had,  to  make,  promulge, 
and  execute  the  same  ;  and  that  his  Majesty  do  give 
his  most  royal  assent  and  authority  in  that  behalf. 
....  Be  it  therefore  now  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  this  present  Parliament  according  to  the  said 
submission  and  petition  of  the  said  clergie,  that  they, 
ne  any  of  them,  from  henceforth  shall  presume  to 
attempt,  alledge,  claim  or  put  in  ure  any  Constitutions, 
or  Ordinances,  Provincial  or  Synodal,  or  any  other 
Canons  ;  nor  shall  enact,  promulge,  or  execute  any 
such  Canons  .  .  .  unless  the  same  Clergy  may  have 
the  King's  most  royal  Assent  and  License  to  make, 
promulge,  and  execute  such  Canons  etc." 

I  have  quoted  this  at  length  because  the  dispute 
upon  its  interpretation  gives  us  an  interesting 
measure  of  the  difference  between  the  men,  Wake 
interpreting  his  text  like  a  lawyer,  Atterbury  like  a 
scholar  and  man  of  letters.  In  the  "  Letter  to  a 
Convocation-man,"  Atterbury  had  claimed  that  "  a 
leave  in  general  to  make  canons  is  given  by  the  very 
writ  of  summons,  and  a  leave  in  particular  to  make 
this  or  that  canon  when  the  King  assents  "  to  it, 
and  that  no  other  leave  could  be  imagined  ;  insisting 
further  that  the  only  things  forbidden  were  to  "  enact, 
promulge,  or  execute"  without  the  royal  licence. 
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Wake  had  retorted  that  "  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of 
Submission  the  clergy  are  forbid,  not  only  to  make  but 
to  attempt  ;  that  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  do  anything 
that  tends  towards  the  making  of  any  canons." 
Atterbury  rejoined  by  going  into  the  history  of  the 
form  of  words,  and  showing  that  there  were  two 
drafts  of  the  submission  proposed  by  Henry  to 
Convocation,  the  first  of  which  the  Upper  House 
refused,  though  the  Lower  assented  to  it ;  while  the 
latter  was  accepted  by  the  Upper  House  for  both. 
The  true  and  attested  form  ran  merely,  "  promise 
....  that  we  will  never  from  henceforth  enact,  put 
in  ure,  promulge,  or  execute  any  new  canons  "  ;  the 
rejected  form  had  run  :  "  promise  ....  that  we 
will  never  from  henceforth  presume  to  attempt, 
allege,  claim,  or  put  in  ure  ;  or  to  enact,  promulge, 
or  execute  any  canons,"  etc.  The  reason  why  the 
Upper  House  refused  to  assent  to  this  first  form  of 
submission  was  that  by  the  words  "  attempt,  allege, 
claim,  or  put  in  ure  any  canons,"  it  abolished  the 
whole  existing  canon  law,  except  so  far  as  the  King 
chose  to  allow  of  it.  All  they  would  promise  was 
that  for  the  future  they  would  not  make  any  new 
canons  without  the  King's  licence.  By  the  omission 
of  the  words  "  attempt,  allege,  claim  "  in  the  revised 
and  adopted  form,  coupled  with  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  new,"  it  is  clear  that  those  verbs  had  been 
meant  to  refer  to  the  old  canons.  But,  of  course, 
however  those  rejected  words  got  into  the  Act,  there 
they  are  ;  and  the  question  is  what  they  mean  when 
they  stand,  as  they  seem  to  in  the  Act,  in  relation 
to  new  canons. 

Atterbury  replies  that  they  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  body  of  the  statute  which  follows,  in  which 
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"  the  words  attempt,  allege,  claim,  put  in  ure,  are 
manifestly  divided  from  those  enact,  promulge  and 
execute,  and  make  a  distinct  member  of  the  period, 
having  substantives  of  their  own  "  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  must  be  interpreted  of  the  old  canons.  In  this 
interpretation  Canon  Dixon  agrees  with  Atterbury. 
He  considers  that  the  Parliament  "  played  between 
the  draft  of  the  Submission  and  the  Submission  itself, 
and  thus  made  the  clergy  yield  much  more  than  they 
had  agreed  to  do."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
in  his  plea  that  the  Convocations,  when  once 
summoned  by  the  King's  writ,  had  a  right  to  debate, 
though  not  to  enact,  canons,  Atterbury  had  a  much 
better  case  than  Wake  would  allow. 

The  prce-  (2)  The  discussion  on  the  prczmunientes  clause 
munientes  covers  a  far  greater  space  in  the  controversy  than 
that  on  the  Act  of  Submission,  but  here  it  can  be 
very  briefly  dismissed.  The  clause  in  question  was 
introduced  by  ^Edward  I  into  the  writ  summoning 
Bishops  to  Parliament ;  and  called  upon  them  to  sum- 
mon the  beneficed  clergy,  as  an  estate  of  the  realm,  to 
elect  proctors  to  represent  them.  "  The  clergy  from 
the  very  first,"  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  "  showed  great 
reluctance  to  obey  the  royal  summons  under  the 
prcemunientes  clause ;  ....  and  after  1340  the 
crown,  having  acquiesced  in  the  rule  that  the  clerical 
tenths  should  be  granted  in  the  provincial  convoca- 
tions, seems  to  have  cared  less  about  the  attendance 
of  representative  proctors  in  parliament."!  Now 
Atterbury,  relying  on  the  fact  that  the  pr&munientes 
clause  was  still  retained  in  the  episcopal  writs,  and 
that  the  Convocations  were  summoned  at  the  same 

Constitutional     History,     iii,     331:       the    prcemunientes 
clause  is  given  ii,  195. 
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time  as  the  Parliaments,  founded  upon  this  an 
argument  that  the  rights  of  Convocation  are 
parliamentary  rights,  and  that  consequently  a 
Convocation  summoned  by  the  King's  writ,  being  the 
"  Commons  spiritual  of  the  realm,"  must  be  as  free 
to  debate  as  the  lay  portion  of  the  Parliament.  It 
was  a  clever  piece  of  advocacy,  but  no  more  ;  and 
one  of  the  things  which  give  a  permanent  value  to 
Wake's  treatise  is  his  demonstration  that  the 
Convocation  and  the  Parliament  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  But  Wake,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  rightly  perceiving  that  the  premonishing 
clause  in  the  Bishop's  writ  was  a  mere  historical 
survival,  would  allow  little  more  scope  to  the  Con- 
vocations than  the  parliamentary  right  of  granting 
subsidies  ;  and  as  this  had  been  surrendered  after 
the  Restoration,  he  practically  reduced  the  Con- 
vocation to  a  survival  also.  He  devotes  the  last 
chapter  of  his  first  book  to  showing  that  there  is 
nothing  a  Convocation  might  be  supposed  to  do, 
which  could  not  be  better  done  by  some  other 
authority,  such  as  the  King,  or  the  Bishops,  or  the 
Civil  Magistrate,  or  the  Parliament ;  a  perfectly 
reasonable  position  ;  but  not  one  in  which  he  could 
reasonably  expect  that  any  but  the  Whig  clergy 
would  acquiesce.  That  Atterbury's  opponents  were 
perfectly  content  that  Convocation  should  remain 
merely  an  interesting  ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  well 
shown  by  a  letter  of  White  Kennet's,  written  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  Atterbury's  book,  in  which  he 
says  "  I  hope  the  complaints  of  Mr.  A.  will  have  that 
influence  upon  the  governours  of  the  Church  as  to 
prevail  with  the  suffering  a  choice  of  Prolocutor,  and 
some  little  preliminary  matters,  that  the  shadow  may 
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continue    when    the    substantial    powers    are    by 
Premunire  lost  and  gone."1 

The  A  word  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  about  the 

tteTcfn-  °f  style  of  the  disputants.    There  is  nothing  to  choose 

troversy.       between  them  on  the  score  of  acrimony  ;    but  while 

Atterbury   confines    his   attack   to    his    adversary's 

arguments,  it  became  the  fashion  on  the  other  side 

to  call  his  controversial  vigour  a  want  of  Christian 

temper.    A  sentence  or  two  from  the  Preface  of 

either  book  will  furnish  a  sufficient  specimen  of  what 

the  religious  public  expected  in  the  way  of  personalities 

when  its  young  divines  played  before  it. 

"  The  author  of  these  papers,"  says  Atterbury, 
"  came  to  Dr.  Wake's  book  with  expectations  of 
finding  there  whatever  was  necessary  to  set  this 
matter  in  a  clear  light,  the  Bulk  of  the  Work,  the 
Appearance  of  Learning  it  carried,  and  the  Great 
Authority  by  which  it  endeavoured  to  recommend 
itself,  All  seemed  to  promise  Exactness.  But  upon 
perusing  it,  to  his  Surprise,  he  found  that  it  was  a 
Shallow,  Empty  performance ;  written  without  any 
Knowledge  of  our  Constitution,  any  Skill  in  the 
particular  subject  of  Debate  :  upon  such  Principles, 
as  are  destructive  of  all  our  Civil  as  well  as  Ecclesi- 
astical Libertys  :  and  with  such  Aspersions  on  the 
Clergy  both  Dead  and  Living,  as  were  no  less  injurious 
to  the  Body  than  his  Doctrine." 

Wake  writes  a  much  less  terse  style,  and  his  reply 
to  this  compliment  occupies  several  folio  pages  ;  but 
a  few  sentences  may  be  collected  : 

"  Upon  my  first  perusal  of  the  Preface,  I  saw  a 
Spirit  of  Wrath  and  Uncharitableness,  as  I  had  hardly 
ever  met  with  in  the  like  degree  before  ....  and 
1  Ballard  MSS.,  iii,  42. 
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tho'  I  do  not  think  a  man  of  Pride  and  Arrogance, 
Full  of  Himself,  and  a  Despiser  of  all  Others,  to  be 
generally  the  best  qualified  to  know  either  Himself 
or  the  Truth  :  yet  I  hoped  I  should  here  find  some- 
what to  clear  the  One,  and  thereby  to  Attone  for, 
if  not  Justine,  the  other  ....  what  the  result  of 
my  Examination  of  this  Book  was,  the  following 
Treatise  will  abundantly  show.  I  found  in  it  enough 
to  commend  the  Wit,  tho'  not  the  Spirit  of  Him  who 
wrote  it." 

Arcades  ambo ;  this  was  the  controversial  manner 
of  the  age  ;  but  perhaps  Wake's  ostentatious  meek- 
ness is  a  point  more  offensive  to  us  to-day  than 
Atterbury's  intellectual  arrogance.1  That  Wake  was 
not  really  as  disgusted  as  he  affects  to  be  is  shown 
by  a  private  letter  written  from  town  when  Atter- 
bury's book  appeared,  to  Charlett,  Master  of  Univer- 
sity College  :  "  I  find  men's  judgments  follow  their 
affections,  and  some  look  upon  it  to  be  a  compleat 
conquest ;  others  to  have  no  such  formidable  appear- 
ance in  it.  But  in  this  all  agree,  that  'twas  writ 

1  A  satirical  tract  appeared,  May  i;th,  1701,  entitled, 
"  Some  remarks  upon  the  temper  of  the  late  writers  about 
Convocations  ;  particularly  Dr.  Wake,  Dr.  Kennet,  etc., 
by  a  Gentleman  in  the  country,"  which  collected  some  of 
the  flowers  of  style  from  this  side  of  the  controversy.  The 
country  gentleman  has  one  very  pertinent  remark,  which 
every  reader  of  the  controversy  will  applaud.  "  But  Mr. 
A.,  'tis  said,  justifies  this  fierce  way  of  writing,  whereas  the 
authors  on  the  other  side  have  all  along  condemned  it.  Now 
this  observation,  were  it  true,  is  yet  in  my  poor  judgment 
not  much  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  make  it.  For  a 
man  who  acts  after  this  manner  out  of  a  principle,  acts  at 
least  consistently  with  himself,  and  may  for  aught  I  know 
have  somewhat  or  other  to  offer  in  his  excuse,  if  not  in 
his  justification.  But  they  who  inveigh  against  this  severe 
way  of  writing,  and  yet  go  to  the  utmost  lengths  of  it,  are, 
I  am  sure,  self-condemned  and  therefore  utterly  inexcusable  " 
~ (2214) 
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with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  may  be  a  pattern  for 
charity  and  good  breeding." 

Its  first  Atterbury's    book   fluttered   the   episcopal    dove- 

cotes. It  was  submitted  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
by  him  to  the  Judges,  for  an  opinion  whether  the 
interpretation  of  the  Act  of  Submission  was  not  an 
infringement  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  ;  a  course  of 
proceeding  which  made  Atterbury  hesitate  for  a 
moment  about  putting  his  name  to  the  second  edition, 
just  issuing  from  the  press  ;  but  in  the  event  he  did 
so,  and  further  added  a  dedication  to  the  two  Arch- 
bishops Tenison  and  Sharp  ;  although  he  knew  that 
the  former  was  actively  hostile  to  the  book,  and  had 
moved  the  King  against  it.  In  preparation  for  the 
coming  session  he  persuaded  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Rochester,  Lichfield,  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Oxford, 
to  act  upon  the  prcemunientes  clause  in  their  writs, 
and  issue  both  a  parliamentary  and  a  provincial 
summons  in  pursuance  of  his  theory  that  Convocation 
sat  as  a  parliamentary  assembly. 1  In  London  this 
novel  proceeding  provoked  White  Kennet,  who  as 
Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  asked  some  "  modest 
questions  "  of  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  election  of  proctor ;  "as  whether  we  were 
summoned  to  chuse  on  the  double  writ ;  whether  the 
custom  had  ever  been  in  the  memory  of  any  there 
to  chuse  doubly  ;  if  not,  whether  the  King's  summons 
were  now  different  from  what  they  used  to  be  ; 
whether  the  same  persons  could  be  chosen  to  answer 
the  double  appearance  at  Westminster  and  Paul's  the 
same  day,"  etc.  On  a  later  occasion,  when  Whig  feel- 
ing ran  high,  the  London  clergy  voted  for  Atterbury 
and  a  Dr.  Thomson,  "  a  person  more  known  than 
1  Ballard  MSS.  iii,  16. 
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respected  "  to  be  returned  by  the  Parliamentary  writ, 
voting  upon  the  other  writ  for  Dr.  Manningham  and 
Lynford,  as  usual.1  At  this  moment  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  an  old  Westminster, 
who  seems  to  have  been  attracted  to  Atterbury  by  his 
book, 2  appointed  him  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  thereby 
providing  him  with  the  seat  in  Convocation  to  which 
as  vindicator  of  its  privileges  he  had  a  claim. 

Convocation  met  on  the  10th  February,  1700-1,  and  Meeting  of 
the  moderate  party  in  the  Lower  House  seems  to 
have  been  strong  enough  at  first  to  avoid  a  quarrel  tion. 
with  the  crown  or  the  bishops.  Indeed  Atterbury 
complains  that  he  was  given  the  cold  shoulder.  The 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Hooper,  was  elected  Pro- 
locutor, and  presented  to  the  Archbishop  by  Dr. 
Jane, 3  who  had  been  Prolocutor  in  the  abortive 
Convocation  of  1689,  and  there  led  the  High  Church 
interest.  He  delivered  a  speech  "  which,"  says 
Atterbury,  "  spoke  very  plainly  about  the  state  of 
our  affairs.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  too  was 
extremely  commended,  and  had  several  artful  wipes 
in  it.  Neither  of  them,  I  believe,  went  very  well 
down  with  the  Bench  to  which  they  were  addressed  : 
but  against  the  Dean  of  Gloucester  my  Lord  of 
Sarum  [Burnet]  declared  very  loudly.  The  Arch- 
bishop made  a  return  to  both  in  a  short  and  grave 
speech  of  his  own,  written  exactly  according  to  his 
gracious  [?  grace's]  manner.  After  this,  the  Bishops 
went  down  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  the 
Prolocutor  took  the  chair." 

1  Ballard  MSS.  vii,  10,  12. 

2  Atterbury's  first  letter  to  him  is  dated  Nov.  I2th,  1700. 
8  The  wits  called  him  Janus  ;    but  by  this  time  having 

failed  of  appointment  as  a  Whig  bishop,  he  had  settled  down 
to  be  a  Torv  dean. 
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The  two  The  course  was  thus  set  for  a  trial  of  strength 

parties.  between  the  two  clerical  parties,  the  Latitudinarians, 
as  they  were  called,  headed  by  the  bishops,  fifteen  of 
whom  had  been  raised  to  the  bench  by  King  William, 
and  the  more  orthodox  party,  who  were  beginning  to 
be  called  "  High  Church."1  The  scene  of  the  con- 
flict was  laid  in  the  venerable  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
which  had  witnessed  not  a  few  previous  crises  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  notably  that  submission  of 
the  Clergy  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  present 
dispute.  The  Upper  House  sat  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  building, 
the  Lower  House  in  Henry  VII's  Chapel,  at  its 
eastern  extremity.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first 
issue  joined  was  one  in  which  no  one  but  a  member 
of  Convocation  can  take  much  interest,  namely,  the 
right  of  the  Lower  House  to  adjourn  itself,  and  to 
meet  upon  adjournment  in  its  own  chamber,  without 
first  waiting  upon  the  bishops.  The  claim  rested 
upon  Atterbury's  theory  that  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  was  as  independent  of  the  Upper  House 
as  the  House  of  Commons  was  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Lower  House  accordingly  appointed  a  Committee 
to  search  the  precedents,  who  reported  in  their  favour  ; 
but  the  Upper  House,  who  had  also  appointed  a 
Committee,  found  the  precedents  to  be  on  their 

1  Addison  in  1710  speaks  of  "  the  present  constitution  of 
our  church  as  divided  into  High  and  Low."  The  earliest 
example  of  this  expression  I  have  met  with  is  in  a  letter  of 
Atterbury's  of  June  i3th,  1702  :  "  Amongst  other  terms  of 
reproach  that  he  (the  Archbishop)  bestowed  upon  them,  he 
told  them  '  they  were  High  Churchmen  '  ;  which  was  an 
objection  that  from  a  person  in  his  Grace's  station  was  thought 
to  sound  pretty  oddly."  (Nichols,  i,  132.)  He  has  a  long 
passage  on  the  opprobrious  distinction  in  his  charge  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Totnes  (1703).  See  Nichols,  iv,  219, 
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side,1  and  Lathbury,  the  historian  of  Convocation  has, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  adjournment  is  concerned  (for 
the  summons  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  was  dropped), 
decided  in  favour  of  the  bishops.  But  the  evidence 
on  either  side  is  set  out  in  a  Narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Lower  House,  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  House,  and 
published  September  1st,  1701,  and  the  reader 
interested  in  Constitutional  questions  can  survey 
it  for  himself.  The  "  Narrative "  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  Prolocutor,  Dr.  Hooper,  Dean  of 
Canterbury  ;  but  it  was  probably  drafted  by  Dean 
Aldrich. 2  One  passage  may  be  quoted  here,  in 
regard  to  the  summons  to  Jerusalem  Chamber,  to 
show  that  if  the  Lower  House  was  inclined  to  be 
self-assertive,  their  Lordships  of  the  Upper  House 
knew  how  to  be  exasperating.  "  And  as  we  may 

1  Most  of  the  Convocation  books  since  the  Reformation 
had  perished  in  the  Fire  of  London.  There  remained  only 
Acts  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  Convocations  of  1586,  1588  ; 
Acts  of  the  Upper  and  Minutes  of  the  Lower  in  the  Convoca- 
tions of  1640  ;  and  very  brief  minutes  of  the  Lower  House 
since  the  Restoration  :  so  that  the  difference  of  opinion  is 
explained.  Arch.  Tenisoii  subsequently  discovered  the 
Acts  of  the  Upper  House  for  1661,  and  communicated  them; 
and  Atterbury  is  charged  by  Gibson  with  concealing  the 
Journal  of  the  Lower  House  for  1689  and  Heylin's  Extracts 
from  the  lost  books,  which  were  said  to  be  in  his  possession. 
Burnet  says  that  the  Acts  of  1661  showed  the  practice  of  that 
Convocation  agreed  with  the  bishops  in  every  particular 


2  Atterbury,  who  was  on  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  this  narrative,  complains  to  Bishop  Trelawny  that 
a  passage  (App.  xiii,)  which  he  considered  mistaken,  had 
been  introduced  by  Aldrich  after  the  "  Narrative  "  had  gone 
to  press  (Nich.,  i,  97),  and  in  a  manuscript  of  the  "  Narrative  " 
in  Aldrich's  autograph,  belonging  to  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation,  the  Appendix  objected  to  by  Atterbury  is  in 
a  less  formal  hand,  and  evidently  added  later.  Hooper 
wrote  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Narrative." 
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from  hence  conclude  that  such  an  attendance  was 
never  pay'd,  so,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  it  ever 
was  or  could  be  expected,  is  manifest  from  the  usual 
appointments  both  of  Time  and  Place.  For  as  to 
Time,  there  is  not  a  determinate  hour  fix'd,  at  which 
theyr  Lordships  oblige  themselves  to  meet,  as  well 
as  they  would  us  to  attend  :  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  constant  practice  has  allow' d  a  latitude  of  some 
hours,  as  from  8  to  11,  or  9  to  12  :  of  which  time, 
since  theyr  Lordships  think  themselves  at  liberty  to 
choose  any  minute,  even  to  the  very  last,  to  meet  in, 
it  would  be  an  unreasonable  hardship  for  us  to  attend, 
and  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  attend  from  the 
very  first.  Yet  unless  we  do  so,  we  cannot  be  in 
such  a  readiness  to  wait  upon  their  Lordships  as 
by  virtue  of  this  claim  they  expect. 

"As  to  Place  :  Had  such  an  attendance  been 
customary,  there  would  have  been  a  customary  room 
for  it ;  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Constitution  would 
have  never  left  us  to  wait  among  their  Lordships' 
footmen.  Will  it  be  said  that  we  may  wait  in  their 
Lordships'  room  ?  This  indeed  were  more  decent, 
and  our  being  adjourned  into  Jerusalem  Chamber 
might  seem  to  warrant  our  entry  :  but  we  neither 
think  it  manners  to  intrude  there,  nor  do  their 
Lordships  think  fit  to  admit  us.  If  they  did  we 
presume  they  rather  would  invite  us  to  take  the 
advantage  of  their  prayers,  than  appoint  us  to  wait 
without  doors  to  no  manner  of  purpose  but  only  to 
be  so  long  hindered  from  saying  of  our  own  "  (p.  25). 
Atterbury's  The  proceedings  in  the  early  sessions  of  this 
Trdawny.  Convocation  are  picturesquely  described  in  Atter- 
bury's letters  to  Bishop  Trelawny ;  and  from  these  a 
few  extracts  may  here  be  given  in  order  to  show  the 
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spirit  in  which  the  revivers  of  Convocation  set  about 
their  task. 

"  Feb.  25,  1700-1. 

"  May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

"  We  met  to-day,  upon  our  Adjournment ;  and 
were  allowed  to  sit  and  debate  very  quietly  for  2 
or  3  hours.  We  made  an  Order  or  two,  to  regulate 
the  Debates  of  the  House ;  and  appointed  two 
Committees,  one  to  enquire  into  the  former  usages 
of  Convocations  in  relation  to  Prorogations  and 
Adjournments,  and  the  other  for  disputed  elections. 
We  named  the  persons  that  are  to  compose  the  first 
and  left  the  naming  of  those  for  the  latter  to  the 
next  session.  The  Prolocutor  named  his  Assessors 
also  :  and  after  that  we  did  nothing  further.  The 
Debates  were  managed  with  great  Temper  on  our 
Side,  and  with  as  much  advantage  in  the  Manner  as 
in  the  Numbers.  On  the  other  side  there  were  two 
persons  very  indecent  and  obstreperous ;  Mr. 
Ashenurst,  I  mean,  and  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  ; l 
who  behaved  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
very  friends  were  ashamed  of  them.  At  last,  when 
the  Archbishop's  Prorogation  came  down,  the  Pro- 
locutor, upon  receiving  it,  told  the  House,  that  they 
were  not  to  look  upon  themselves  as  prorogued  till 
they  had  Intimation  from  him.  The  two  Gentlemen 
I  mentioned  were  very  noysy  upon  this,  insisted  upon 
it  that  they  were  actually  prorogued,  and  that  it 
was  Dangerous  for  'em  to  stay  and  act  on.  Upon 
which,  the  Prolocutor  briskly  told  them,  that  if  there 
were  any  Gentlemen  there  that  thought  themselves 
endangered  by  staying,  the  best  way  for  'em,  he 

1  Dr.  Samuel  Freeman. 
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thought,  would  be,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  to 
withdraw.  But,  for  his  part,  he  would  take  the 
chair  again,  and  ask  the  House,  what  they  had 
further  to  say.  And  so  he  did.  Upon  this  those  2 
persons  went  out  of  the  House,  hoping  for  company  ; 
but  they  were  followed  by  Nothing  but  a  General 
Smile,  and  the  Condemnation  of  their  own  People. 
So,  after  some  short  debates,  the  Prolocutor  published 
the  Adjournment,  which  is  to  Friday  next. 

"  Every  thing  has  gone  hitherto  as  we  desire  ;  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  our  going  on  as  we  began.  We 
seem  to  be  two  or  three  to  one  ;  are  sensible  of  our 
Advantage,  and  keep  our  Temper.  But  how  far  we 
shall  be  ready  to  assert  our  rights,  which  is  the  main 
thing  for  which  we  meet,  I  do  not  yet  find.  Every 
body  longs  to  see  your  Lp  here,  as  knowing  that  it 
would  put  a  new  Life  and  Spirit  into  affairs,  and 
enable  us  to  go  on  yet  more  chearfully  and  vigorously 
than  we  do. 

"  I  am  your  Lp's  most  Obedient,  most  Dutiful, 
and  most  Humble  Servant, 

"  FR.    ATTERBURY." 

"  March  i,   1700-1. 

"  May  it  please  your  Lp, 

"  We  met  again  yesterday,  and  named  ye  Com- 
mittee of  Elections.  We  were  considering  other 
Matters  of  Order  in  relation  to  ye  House,  when  ye 
Ap  sent  for  ye  Prolocutor  up  with  2  more,  to  enquire 
of  him  why  ye  Lower  house  went  to  Prayers  before 
ye  Bishops  came.  The  Point  was  argud  by  them 
in  ye  Jerusalem  Chamber  very  long ;  and,  together 
with  another  Point,  about  ye  Method  of  adjourning 
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ye  Lower  House,  took  up  ye  whole  morning  ;  so  that 
the  House  sat  idle.  The  Event  was,  that,  neither  side 
yielding,  and  both  referring  themselves  to  the 
Precedents  that  should  be  produced  by  ye  Committee 
of  Adjournments  now  sitting,  it  was  agreed  that,  till 
the  report  came  from  that  Committee  the  Ap  should 
adjorn  in  his  own  manner,  and  ye  Lower  House 
should  submit  to  it,  with  a  Protestation  in  behalf  of 
their  Priviledges.  Accordingly,  to  show  ourselves 
wanting  in  no  Instance  of  Respect,  we  submitted 
(tho'  the  right  be  most  certainly  on  our  side)  and 
were  adjornd  in  ye  Form  which  ye  Ap  contends  for, 
till  Thursday  March  6  ;  when,  I  believe,  there  will 
be  a  Tough  Dispute,  and  such  an  One  perhaps  as 
may  break  ye  good  Temper  that  has  hitherto  been 
preservd.  I  can  send  your  Lp  no  word  of  any 
Busyness  designd  to  be  done  in  Conv ;  not  so  much 
as  ye  Asserting  those  rights  which  have  been  ye 
occasion  of  all  ye  late  Debate  ;  for  I  find  some  of 
our  Friends  are  so  cautious  as  to  think  that  they  will 
be  Offensive  ;  without  which,  in  my  poor  opinion,  al 
other  Steps  are  vain. 

"  I  am  your  Lp's  most  Dutyful  and  most  humble 
Servant 

"  FR.    ATTERBURY." 

"  March  8,   1700-1. 

"  May  it  please  your  Lp, 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referrd  to  inspect 
ye  Convocation  books  in  relation  to  ye  Method  of 
Adjournments  and  Prorogations,  made  their  Report 
on  Thursday  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  ye  House, 
and  orderd  to  be  carryd  up  to  ye  Bishops.  When 
ye  Prolocutor  came  down,  he  brought  with  him  an 
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Address,  to  which  ye  Concurrence  of  ye  Lower  House 
was  desird.  It  was  read  thrice,  and  then  consented 
to  ;  onely  with  a  Request  to  ye  Bishops,  whether 
they  would  not  think  it  proper  to  change  ye  words 
Re/ormd  Religion  into  Reformd  Churches.  The 
address  is  worded  artfully,  with  expressions  of  great 
Significancy  and  such  as  some  Ill-natured  People 
may  possibly  construe  to  our  Prejudice  ;  but  such 
however  as  could  not  be  excepted  against  without 
Indecency,  and  the  hazard  of  being  thought  no 
friends  to  ye  Government.  Many  of  ye  Members  of 
ye  Body  will  bear  me  witness,  that  I  foresaw  this, 
and  pressd  from  ye  beginning,  that  we  should  not 
stay  for  ye  Lords,  but  begin  an  Address  from  our 
Selves.  But  I  was  not  hearkened  to  ;  so,  when  this 
Address  came,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  joyn  in 
heartily  with  it ;  and  accordingly  therefore,  when 
we  had  passd  it,  I  movd  that  ye  Whole  House  should 
go  up  with  it  to  ye  Lords  :  and  so  we  did.  The  Bs 
were  pleasd  with  ye  readiness  of  our  Concurrence, 
agreed  to  the  amendment  we  proposd,  and  sent  us 
down  our  Address  again  immediately,  with  Thanks 
for  what  we  had  done.  After  that  we  appointed  a 
Committee  to  examine  such  books  as  were  written 
against  ye  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  They 
met  this  morning  for  the  first  time,  at  St.  Martin's 
Library ;  and  chose  Dr.  Jane  Chairman,  with  a 
Power  of  Substituting  any  other,  as  he  should  see 
occasion.  The  next  time  we  meet,  I  suppose,  we 
shall  consider  Mr.  Toland.  The  Dean  of  Peter- 
borow  on  Thursday,  behavd  himself  amiss,  and  threw 
out  words  reflecting  on  ye  Prolocutor  ;  for  which  the 
censure  of  the  House  was  demanded  and  had  certainly 
followd,  had  not  the  Prolocutor  interposd,  and  begd 
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his  pardon.  The  Dean  of  Ely  [Dr.  Lambe]  was  not 
with  us  in  all  that  day's  debate  ;  but  spake  and 
voted  directly  with  our  Adversarys  :  which  how  it 
came  to  pass,  I  know  not.  We  hear  from  Court, 
that  our  address  is  extremely  well  relishd,  and  that 
we  shall  have  a  very  Gracious  Answer  when  we  go 
thither  (as  it  is  said  we  shall)  on  Munday.  I  beg 
your  Lp's  blessing  ;  and  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lp's 
most  Dutyful  and  most  Humble  servant." 

"  March   18. 

"  I  can  give  no  very  punctual  account  of  what  was 
done  to-day  in  the  House,  for  I  was  not  there.  I 
saw  it  was  intended  and  resolvd  to  do  nothing,  and 
thought  therefore  I  should  not  be  missd  ;  which  is 
the  first  Time  I  have  been  absent  since  we  met. 
But  if  these  leysurely  Steps  and  over-wary  Measures 
go  on  (which  I  cannot  fall  in  with)  I  shah1  be  absent 
oftner." 

At  this  point  Bishop  Trelawny  arrived  in  town  and  Atterbury 
Atterbury's    letters    cease.     It    would    have    been  JJJ^  in 
specially  interesting  to  have  had  his  account  of  what  Divinity, 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  April.     For  on  that  day  an 
application   was   sent   to   the   Upper   House   for   a 
conference  by  some  of  the  principal  members,  while 
the  Prolocutor  remained  in  the  Chair,  but  the  Arch- 
bishop was  pleased  to  return  this  answer,  "  Doctor 
Finch,   since  the  Prolocutor  is  not  with  you,   I  say 
nothing."     No  doubt  the  Archbishop  was  right,  on 
the  point  of  order,  to  insist  upon  the  presence  of  the 
Prolocutor  as  the  "  os  et  organum  vocis  "  of  the 
Lower  House,  but  the  precedents  were  undetermined, 
and  the  apparent  slight  on  "  a  person  of  the  honorable 
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Dr.  Finch's  quality  "  so  exasperated  the  majority, 
that  the  Dean  of  Gloucester  observed  "  that  since 
the  Upper  House  refused  this  correspondence  with 
them,  it  was  now  time  for  that  House  to  return  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  Atterbury  for  his  learned  pains  in 
asserting  and  vindicating  the  Rights  of  Convocation." 
In  consequence  of  this  vote  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  expressing,  that,  "  whereas  Mr. 
Francis  Atterbury,  late  of  Christ  Church,  had  so 
happily  asserted  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  an 
English  Convocation,  as  to  merit  the  solemn  thanks 
of  the  Lower  House  of  it,  for  his  learned  pains  upon 
that  subject,  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  University 
would  not  be  less  forward  in  taking  some  public 
notice  of  so  great  a  piece  of  service  to  the  Church  ; 
And  that  the  most  proper  and  seasonable  mark  of 
respect  to  him,  would  be  to  confer  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  by  diploma,  without 
doing  exercise,  or  paying  fees  "  ;  as  the  University 
accordingly  did. 

Conflicts  A  brief  summary  will  suffice  of  the  further  debates 
betwee  e  of  this  Convocation.  The  Lower  House,  acting  after 
Houses.  its  parliamentary  model,  asked  for  a  "  free  Con- 
ference "  on  the  constitutional  points  at  issue,  which 
the  Upper  House  declined  to  grant.  At  a  later 
session  the  Upper  House  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  to  meet  ten  members  from  the  Lower  House  "  to 
inspect  the  Acts  of  this  Convocation  in  both  Houses." 
This  the  Lower  House  in  their  turn  declined  to 
accede  to.  Intermingled  with  these  conflicts  upon 
procedure  were  others  upon  heretical  books.  On 
March  30th  the  Lower  House  had  considered  Toland's 
"  Christianity  not  Mysterious,"  and  after  resolving 
"  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  writ  with  a  design  to 
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subvert  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,"  prayed  the  Bishops  to  concur  in  this  opinion, 
and  asked  for  their  advice,  what  effectual  course 
could  be  taken  to  suppress  this  and  similar  pernicious 
books.  To  this  representation  the  Bishops  replied, 
that  they  were  advised  by  able  lawyers  that  they 
could  not  censure  heretical  books  judicially  without 
the  King's  Licence,  which  was  certainly  true,  but 
hardly  to  the  point.  Burnet  regarded  the  action  of 
the  Lower  House  as  striking  at  episcopal  authority, 
by  assuming  to  judge  in  point  of  doctrine,1  and  his 
opposition  seems  to  have  been  construed  quite 
unfairly  as  a  desire  to  screen  Toland  ;  for  the  Lower 
House  retorted  by  an  attack  on  his  own  Treatise  on 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  which  they  characterised 
as  "  introducing  such  a  latitude  and  diversity  of 
opinions,  as  the  Articles  were  framed  to  avoid  ;  as 
expounding  several  articles  contrary  to  the  true 
meaning  of  them,  and  to  other  received  doctrines  of 
the  church  ;  and  as  containing  some  things  which 
seem  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established,  and  to  derogate 
from  the  honour  of  its  Reformation."  This  want  of 
discrimination  between  the  views  of  Toland  and 
Burnet  would  not  be  creditable  to  the  intellect  of  the 
Lower  House,  if  we  could  assign  it  to  conscientious 
scruples ;  but  no  blow  aimed  at  his  Lordship  of 
Sarum  was  ever  deemed  unfair.  The  Upper  House 
refused  to  receive  the  Representation  against  one 
of  its  members  until  the  Lower  House  had  set  right 
the  disrespect  of  refusing  to  confer  with  their  com- 
mittee. Then  followed  a  scene  which  must  be  read 
in  the  narrative  of  a  contemporary  record  in  order 
History  of  his  own  Time,  ii,  283. 
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Quarrel 

between 

the 

Prolocutor 

and  the 

Bishop  of 

Bangor. 


to  understand  the  degree  in  which  spiritual  tempers 
had  been  inflamed  by  months  of  constitutional 
conflict. 

"  Among  the  things  transacted  in  our  twenty- 
fourth  Session,  one,  as  the  Reader  cannot  but 
remember,  was  Our  drawing  up  a  short  Paper 
concerning  my  Lord  of  Sarum's  Exposition,  and  a 
late  Irregularity  objected  to  Us,  of  which  Paper  we 
have  there  given  a  Copy.  Before  We  were  admitted 
to  praesent  it,  the  Upper  House  thought  fit  to  sound 
Us,  whether  we  came  with  a  design  to  Set  right  the 
late  Irregularity  as  they  call'd  it ;  for  till  that  were 
done  they  had  declar'd  they  would  receive  nothing 
from  Us.  To  this  end  they  deputed  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  gave  him  his  Instructions  in  writing, 
as  We  afterwards  came  to  Understand.  While  the 
Prolocutor  therefore  and  the  House  that  attended 
him  were  way  ting  at  the  Upper- House  door  for 
admittance,  my  Lord  of  Bangor  came  out  to  'em  ; 
and  without  giving  any  Intimation  of  his  being  Sent, 
and  Instructed  what  to  say,  Apply'd  as  of  himself  to 
the  Prolocutor,  remembred  him  of  what  his  Grace 
had  declar'd  that  morning,  and  inquir'd  Whether 
what  he  had  brought  with  him  (for  he  saw  a  paper  in 
his  hand)  were  concerning  the  late  Irregularity  ? 
For  otherwise  it  would  not  be  receiv'd.  To  which 
the  Prolocutor  reply'd,  '  It  was  concerning  it,  there 
was  Something  in  it  concerning  the  Irregularity.' 
And  when  the  Bishop  press'd  farther  to  know  the 
whole  Message,  the  Prolocutor  answer 'd,  '  The  House 
has  order'd  me  to  deliver  it  to  his  Grace  and  theyr 
Lordships  and  I  cannot  drop  it  at  the  Door.'  After 
this  Discourse  had  pass'd,  in  the  hearing  as  it  happen' d 
of  many  Witnesses,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  went  in  ; 
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and  the  Prolocutor  being  with  his  Company  soon  after 
admitted,  deliver'd  his  Message  to  theyr  Lordships. 

"  It  appear'd  that  the  very  mention  of  the 
Repraesentation  concerning  my  Lord  of  Sarum's 
Exposition,  though  without  any  manner  of  Remark, 
was  very  ungrateful ;  and  that  it  made  so  much 
Impression  on  some  of  theyr  Lordships,  that  they 
took  no  notice  of  what  was  sayd  concerning  the 
Irregularity  :  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  to 
shelter  himself  as  was  suppos'd,  from  Displeasure 
for  any  Mistake  he  might  have  made  in  his  Errand, 
took  the  liberty  to  tell  theyr  Lordships  that  the 
Prolocutor  had  told  him  a  Lye  :  and  afterwards  had 
his  Complaint  enter 'd  in  the  Journal  of  this  Session, 
in  these  words  (though  not  altogether  so  gross  yet 
too  Reflecting)  that  the  Prolocutor  had  Prevaricated 
with  him. 

"  These  particulars  indeed  were  not  Then  known 
to  us,  though  afterwards  we  came  to  be  acquainted 
with  'em  ;  but  between  this  May  30,  and  theyr 
Lordships'  next  Session  June  6,  Reports  were 
diligently  spread  about  the  Town,  that  the  Prolocutor 
had  told  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  a  Lye.  These  Reports 
the  Prolocutor  heard  of  and  despis'd  'em  :  but  being 
inform' d  on  June  6  in  the  morning,  that  his  coming 
into  the  Upper  House  with  an  Untruth,  was  Recorded 
against  him  in  writing,  and  enter' d  in  the  Journal,  he 
thought  he  was  oblig'd  now  to  Vindicate  himself, 
from  a  Slander  design' d  to  be  perpetual. 

"  The  same  morning,  as  he  was  going  to  praesent 
the  long   Paper   before-mentioned  which   was   writ 
expressly  to  Set  right  the  suppos'd  Irregularity,  the 
whole  House  attending  him  ;   in  his  way  he  had  th 
fortune  to  meet  with  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  puttin 
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on  his  Habit  in  the  Ante-Room  to  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
So  he  took  that  opportunity  in  the  head  of  his 
Company,  most  of  whom  were  acquainted  with 
the  Report,  to  ask  his  Lordship  Whether  he  had 
been  pleas' d  to  say  in  the  Upper  House  that  the 
Prolocutor  had  Ly'd  to  him  ?  The  Bishop  reply'd 
in  some  disorder,  that  he  had  not  sayd  he  Ly'd,  but 
that  he  Did  say,  or  Might  say  (for  so  he  would  have 
it  afterwards)  that  he  had  told  him  a  very  great 
Untruth.  Upon  which  the  Prolocutor  sayd,  that 
when  he  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  by  theyr 
Lordships,  he  should  make  his  Complaint. 

"  Accordingly,  when  we  were  call'd  in,  and  when 
his  Grace  (as  before  has  been  related)  had  call'd  for 
what  we  had  to  say  about  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's 
Exposition,  and  had  condescended  to  receive  our 
Paper  concerning  the  suppos'd  Irregularity ;  the 
Prolocutor  took  occasion  to  make  his  Complaint  that 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  had  misrepraesented  him  to 
theyr  Lordships,  and  as  he  had  heard  in  very  gross 
Language,  and  to  acquaint  'em  with  the  Truth  of 
the  matter,  as  several  Witnesses  he  had  there  were 
ready  to  aver  it.  My  Lord  of  Bangor  again  deny'd 
that  he  had  us'd  the  word  Lye  ;  but  Justify'd  the 
Imputation  of  an  Untruth,  affirming  that  the  Pro- 
locutor had  sayd  to  him  that  his  Message  was  to  Set 
right  the  Irregularity,  whereas  it  was  about  another 
matter.  This,  though  Our  Company  knew  it  to  be 
a  Mistake,  yet  some  at  the  Table  seem'd  to  think  it 
would  be  plain  on  his  Lordship's  side,  if  they  could 
but  have  a  Sight  again  of  the  Message,  and  grew  very 
earnest  to  have  that  Paper.  So  the  Prolocutor  was 
ordered  to  go  and  fetch  it,  with  that  abou,t  the  Bishop 
of  Sarum, 
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"  When  he  return'd,  and  with  the  same  Company, 
the  Paper  about  my  Lord  of  Sarum's  Exposition  was 
first  call'd  for  ;  and  the  Prolocutor  tendring  it  was 
order'd  to  read  it,  which  he  did,  and  deliver'd  it  to 
his  Grace.  Then  my  Lord  of  Bangor,  beginning  with 
the  Account  of  what  had  pass'd  between  Him  and 
the  Prolocutor  after  His  manner,  and  the  Prolocutor 
repeating  what  he  sayd,  and  appealing  to  the 
Testimony  of  those  that  had  been  by,  whose  Names 
he  read,  and  who  stood  behind  him  ;  at  last  the 
Paper  of  the  Message  so  much  call'd  for,  was  read  by 
the  Prolocutor  ;  and  it  plainly  appear 'd  not  only 
that  there  was  Something  in  it  concerning  the  so 
often  mention'd  Irregularity  and  the  Setting  it 
right,  but  As  much  as  Could  then  be  offer' d  by  Us  in 
this  Matter.  To  the  no  small  Amazement  of  some 
who  before  had  been  very  Positive  that  there  was 
not  one  Word  concerning  it  in  the  Prolocutor's 
Message  ;  and  were  now  so  difficult  to  believe  it  was 
the  same  Paper,  that  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  our 
Company  to  offer  theyr  Oaths,  that  they  knew  it,  as 
they  very  well  did,  to  be  the  same  Numerical  Paper. 
Upon  this,  when  the  Upper  House  seem'd  to  be 
Satisfy' d,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  himself  to  give 
up  his  Accusation,  there  remain' d  but  one  thing  for 
the  Prolocutor  to  inquire  after  :  which  was,  Whether 
theyr  Lordships  had  enter' d  upon  theyr  Acts  any 
such  Reflexion  upon  him  ?  To  this  the  Archbishop 
reply'd  that  They  had  No  Acts,  but  only  Minutes  ; 
which  was  strange  to  Us,  to  whom  the  Irregularity 
at  that  very  time  objected,  was  a  Refusal  to  inspect 
the  Acts  of  both  Houses  this  praesent  Convocation. 
Then  the  Prolocutor  desiring  farther  to  know  Whether 
any  thing  to  that  Purpose  were  enter' d  in  those 
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Controver- 
sial books : 
Hody, 
Kennet, 
Wake. 


Minutes  ?  and  the  Archbishop  not  returning  an 
Answer  immediately,  my  Lord  of  Salisbury  interpos'd 
and  no  longer  restraining  that  Indignation  which 
was  judg'd  to  have  risen  upon  reading  the  Paper 
that  related  to  His  book,  cry'd  out  This  is  fine  indeed  ! 
the  Lower  House  will  not  allow  a  Committee  to  inspect 
theyr  books,  and  now  they  demand  to  see  Ours  !  The 
Prolocutor  reply 'd  that  He  ask'd  Nothing  but  what  he 
was  Concern  d  to  know,  and,  What  of  Right  he  might 
Demand ;  The  Bishop  of  Sarum  return' d,  This  is 
according  to  YOUR  USUAL  INSOLENCE  :  Insolence, 
my  Lord  !  sayd  the  Prolocutor,  Do  you  give  me  that 
Word?  Yes,  Insolence,  reply' d  the  Bishop,  You 
deserve  That  word  and  Worse  ....  Think  what  you 
will  of  Your  self,  I  know  what  You  Are.  Here  my 
Lord's  Grace  of  Canterbury  interpos'd,  and  saying 
something  that  seem'd  to  Allow  that  the  Prolocutor 
had  not  been  rightly  repraesented  ;  the  Prolocutor  own'd, 
he  was  satisfy' d  if  in  this  matter  he  stood  right  in  theyr 
Lordships'  opinion.  What  my  Lord  of  Salisbury 
pleas' d  to  think,  he  was  not  much  concern' d."1 

There  were  no  more  sessions  in  this  Convocation, 
which  was  dissolved  with  the  Parliament  in  the 
Autumn. 

A  word  must  be  added  here  as  to  the  pamphlet 
literature  which  took  the  place  at  this  period  of  party 
newspapers,  and  informed  the  country  of  the  meaning 
and  progress  of  the  controversy.  Before  Convocation 
met,  Atterbury  had  thus  summarised  his  adversaries' 
scheme  of  campaign.  "  Dr.  Hody  has  [an  answer  to 
my  book]  just  upon  the  point  of  coming  out,  in  two 
thick  octavo  volumes,  of  about  seventy  sheets  of 
paper,  which  he  calls  an  History  of  Convocations. 

1  "  Narrative,"  pp.  65-9. 
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Another  gentleman  has,  by  order,  wrote  and  printed 
a  good  part  of  another.  It  is  to  be  of  about  2  or  300 
pages  ;  and  is  to  be  a  first  part  only,  two  more  being 
to  follow.  [This  was  White  Rennet.]  And  this 
gentleman  is  ordered  to  use  me  rudely,  and  to  put  as 
much  gall  as  he  can  into  his  ink.  Dr.  Hody  is  to  be 
in  the  meek  way.  The  design  of  both  is,  to  open  the 
Convocation  with  a  clamour  against  the  book,  just 
at  the  nick  of  its  meeting  :  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  answer.  After  all,  Dr.  Wake  is  to  come  (when  the 
Convocation  is  up)  with  a  mighty  Folio  "  (Jan.  18th, 
1700-1).  Accordingly,  Rennet's  book  appeared  10th 
February,  "  full  of  scurrility  and  bitter  railing," 
says  Atterbury,  "  and  yet  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
bishop by  the  Archbishop's  own  allowance,  at  the 
very  time  that  such  complaints  are  thrown  out  against 
me  for  my  un-Christian  temper."  Hody's  appeared 
in  April,  1701  ;  Wake's  was  not  ready  till  1703. 
Atterbury's  original  edition  had  appeared  in  March, 
1700.  The  first  pamphlet  to  appear  against  it  was  Pamphlets 
Burnet's  "  Reflections  on  a  book  entituled  '  The  Burnet. 
Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges  of  an  English  Con- 
vocation, stated  and  vindicated,'  by  Gilbert,  Bishop 
of  Sarum,"  which  was  chiefly  taken  up  with  defending 
his  History  of  the  Reformation  from  Atterbury's 
strictures ;  but  its  opening  paragraph  is  worth 
quoting  as  a  parallel  example  to  Wake's  of  the 
fashionable  contention  that  the  High  Church  party 
was  fighting,  in  Donne's  phrase,  "  for  religion,  with- 
out it."  The  italics  represent  the  words  underlined 
in  Atterbury's  copy,  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Library 
at  Westminster,  and  the  sentences  in  brackets  his 
marginal  notes. 

"  It  is  so  natural  for  all  Men  to  Love  Power  and 
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Authority,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondred  at,  if  the 
Book  published  some  Months  ago,  asserting  the 
'Rights  of  a  Convocation/  was  received  by  many 
with  great  Approbation,  and  much  Applause.  Some 
things  indeed  it  had  in  it  agreeable  enough ;  but 
there  was  one  thing  wanting,  which  was  too  evident 
not  to  appear,  both  in  the  whole  Contexture,  and 
almost  in  every  Page  ;  That  though  the  Author 
pretended  to  plead  the  Cause  of  the  Church,  which 
is  indeed  the  Cause  of  Christ  himself,  who  is  '  the 
Head  of  the  Body '  ;  yet  he  had  so  entirely  laid 
aside  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  Characters  of  a 
Christian,  that  without  large  Allowances  of  Charity, 
one  can  hardly  think  that  he  did  once  reflect  on  the 
Obligations  he  lay  under  to  follow  the  Humility,  the 
Meekness,  and  the  Gentleness  of  Christ :  So  far  from 
that,  he  seems  to  have  forgot  the  common  Decencies 
of  a  Man,  or  of  a  Scholar." 

[I  must  beg  his  Lordship  who  is  a  great  Master  of 
Style  to  inform  me  what  ye  Decencys  of  Speech  are, 
whether  Spite,  Venome,  Malice,  etc.} 

"  A  book  writ  with  that  roughness  and  acrimony  of 
Spite,  if  well  received,  wd  be  a  much  Stronger  Argu- 
ment against  the  Expediency  of  leaving  a  Convocation 
at  full  liberty  than  any  he  brings  or  can  bring  for  it. 
A  meeting  of  men  of  that  temper  would  give  but  too 
much  occasion  to  renew  all  the  Complaints  that 
Nazianzen  made  of  the  Synods  and  Councils  in  his 
time  ;  and  would,  I  doubt,  be  a  greater  prejudice  to 
the  common  concerns  of  the  Christian  Religion,  than 
could  be  balanced  by  anything  in  it  that  the  best 
men  might  promote.  ...  He  takes  some  pains  to 
colour  the  blackness  of  his  Spite  ;  but  the  Art  is  so 
coarse,  and  the  venom  is  so  malignant  that  it  breaks 
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through  all  disguises.  .  .  .  These  are  things  that  I  hope 
good  men  will  lay  seriously  to  heart,  and  that  they 
will  watch  over  their  bad  tempers,  even  after  the  highest 
provocation  from  those  who  seem  to  be  in  the  'gall  of 
bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,'  not  to  return 
1  railing  for  railing,'  not  to  be  '  overcome  of  evil/  but 
'  to  overcome  evil  with  good.'  ' 

Burnet's  pamphlet  was  followed  by  another,  vvest  and 
attributed  by  Atterbury  to  the  Bishop's  Chaplain,  Gibson. 
Dr.  Richard  West, *  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  Mr. 
Atterbury 's  book  considered."  Its  special  point 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Judges  to  determine  whether 
Convocation  could  "  confer "  about  constituting 
canons  without  the  King's  Licence.  But  a  more 
formidable  antagonist  now  appeared  upon  the  scene 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  the  librarian 
at  Lambeth  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. His  first  pamphlet  was  entitled,  "  A  letter 
to  a  friend  in  the  country  concerning  the  proceedings 
in  the  present  Convocation  "  (1701).  To  this,  on 
19th  August,  1701,  Atterbury  replied  in  a  tract,  "  The 
Power  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  to  adjourn 
itself,  vindicated  from  the  misrepresentations  of  a 
late  Paper  entituled  &c.,"  and  to  this  Gibson  rejoined 
in  "  The  Right  of  the  Archbishop  to  continue  or 
prorogue  the  whole  Convocation  asserted  in  a  second 
letter,  by  way  of  reply  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The 
Power  &c.,'  and  also  to  a  late  book  entitled  '  A 
Narrative  of  Proceedings  '  "  ;  a  pamphlet  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  makes  very  short  work  of  Atter- 
bury's  constitutional  history.  In  a  letter  to  Bishop 

1  "  Feb.  8,  1700.  You  have  seen  Mr.  West  against 
Mr.  Atterbury,"  White  Kennet  to  Charlett.  Ballard  MSS., 
vii,  42. 
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Trelawny,  October  15th,  1701,  he  says  of  this  reply 
that  "it  is  written  very  craftily  and  skilfully,  and 
will  carry  a  reputation  in  the  world,  and  by  its  friends 
be  called  unanswerable,  till  it  is  fully  considered ; 
which  your  Lordship  may  depend  upon  it  will  be  if 
Somebody  has  life  and  health."  He  kept  his  promise 
in  "  The  Narrative  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, as  to  the  point  of  adjournment  vindicated  from 
the  exceptions  of  a  letter  entitled  &c.,"  of  which  he 
printed  three  sheets  at  first,  "  being  as  much  as  the 
reader  may  be  content  to  peruse  at  one  sitting,"  and 
then  three  sheets  more. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  arguments. 
Atterbury  and  his  party  feared,  and,  as  the  history 
of  the  Convocation  next  year  showed,  not  without 
good  reason,  that  the  Upper  House  had  no  intention 
of  letting  them  get  seriously  to  work  ;  and  it  was  his 
policy  to  emancipate  the  Lower  House  from  the 
control  of  the  Upper,  much  as  the  House  of  Commons 
has  emancipated  itself.  In  the  case  of  Convocation, 
however,  there  was  no  such  lever  at  his  service  as  the 
granting  of  supplies,  and  Atterbury  had  to  rely 
entirely  upon  his  masterly  gifts  as  an  advocate,  to 
make  the  good  appear  the  better  cause.  A  few 
paragraphs  of  his  "  Power  of  the  Lower  House  to 
adjourn  itself  "  may  here  be  given,  both  as  an  example 
of  his  dexterity,  and  also  as  an  indication  of  ulterior 
motive  : 

"  ThC    D°Ubt    Is>    Whether    the    Lower    House    of 
powerof      Convocation  have  the  Power  of  Adjournment  ?     A 
adjourn-       Doubt,  which  answers  it  self  :   For  if  it  be  an  House, 
it  must  have  such  a  Power.     Three  things  there  are, 
as  I  apprehend,  necessarily  involved  in  the  Notion  of 
an  House,   and  inseparable  from  it ;     a   Right   of 
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Separate  Debate,  a  Right  of  disagreeing  to  the 
Proposals  of  some  other  House  ;  and,  in  order  to  the 
managing  such  Debates,  and  framing  such  Resolu- 
tions, a  Right  of  Sitting  and  Rising  at  Discretion, 
that  is,  of  adjourning  it  self.  The  want  of  any  of 
these  Three  Rights,  particularly  of  the  Last,  destroys 
the  Nature  of  an  House,  and  defeats  the  Ends  of  it. 
For  to  what  purpose  is  the  Right  of  Separate  Debate, 
and  Final  Dissent  vested  in  a  Body,  who  are  to  be 
at  the  Mercy  of  that  other  Body,  from  which  they 
are  allow' d  to  dissent,  as  to  the  Time  of  their 
Session,  and  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  them  in  all 
their  Debates  and  Proceedings  ?  This  is  allowing 
the  Clergy  a  Negative  as  to  the  End,  but  not  as  to 
the  Means,  which  are  necessary  to  come  at  that  End  ; 
it  is  acknowledging  a  Privilege  to  belong  to  them 
independently  of  the  Upper  House,  and  yet  making 
them  to  depend  on  the  Upper  House  for  the  Exercise 
of  this  Privilege  :  As  if  it  were  not  all  one  not  to 
have  a  thing,  and  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  use  it ! 
These  are  no  Airy  Speculations,  but  Reasonings 
drawn  from  the  known  Nature  of  the  thing  discours'd 
of ;  the  Notion  of  an  House  being  as  distinct,  and 
determin'd,  and  as  well  understood  by  us,  in  the 
Political,  as  in  the  Common  and  Ordinary  Sense  of 
the  Word,  upon  the  Account  of  the  Constitution  of 
our  Parliament. 


"The  true  way,  therefore,  of  cutting  this  Dispute 
short,  would  be,  to  deny  the  Lower  Clergy,  even 
after  the  Choice  and  Approbation  of  their  Prolocutor, 
to  be  an  House.  This  was  much  thought  of,  and 
talk'd  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  Debate,  while  some 
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of  the  Disputants  were  as  yet  Raw  in  their  Knowledge 
of  such  Matters  :  But  a  little  Search  and  Reflection 
convinc'd  them,  that  this  Post  was  not  to  be  main- 
tain'd;  and  therefore  they  have  quitted  it.  It  is 
possible,  however,  when  they  are  driven  out  of  all 
their  other  Pretences,  that  they  may  once  again 
recur  to  This  ;  when  they  do,  an  effectual  Answer 
shall  be  given  to  it. 


"  Let  us  suppose  the  Power  of  Adjourning  the 
whole  Synod  to  be  in  the  Archbishop,  and  consider 
a  little  the  Absurd  and  Mischievous  Consequences 
attending  this  Supposition.  For  at  this  rate  his 
Grace's  Power  over  the  Conv.  when  form'd,  will  be 
greater  than  what  the  Crown  it  self  ever  practis'd  ; 
which  prorogues  or  adjourns  the  Convocation  with 
the  Parliament  only  ;  but  leaves  it  to  sit,  or  not  to 
sit,  at  intermediate  Times,  as  it  sees  best :  Whereas 
his  Grace,  by  this  Scheme,  hath  it  in  his  Power  to 
quash  even  these  Intermediate  Sessions,  and  to 
prevent  the  Dispatch  of  all  manner  of  Business.  For 
he  can  Adjourn  the  whole  Synod  to  what  Distant 
Day  he  pleases  ;  and  when  they  are  re-assembled, 
can  dismiss  them  again,  as  soon  as  he  pleases  ;  and 
thus  is  possess'd  of  an  Authority,  which  can  defeat 
the  very  Ends  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Intentions  of 
the  King's  Summons.  An  Authority,  which  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  suppos'd  to  have  lodg'd  in 
any  Single  Hand,  as  carrying  in  it  too  great  a  Check 
upon  the  Royal  Supremacy  and  giving  Him,  that  is 
invested  with  it,  a  Power  of  Legally  destroying  the 
Constitution  it  self,  that  is,  of  rendring  it  Useless, 
and  Impracticable,  as  far  as  Synods  are  concern' d. 
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So  that  when  any  Future  Prince  shall  arise,  who  hath 
Thoughts  of  subverting  our  Church  Establishment, 
and  knows  that  the  First  and  largest  Step  towards  it, 
is  by  suppressing  Convocations  ;  he  hath  nothing  to 
do  for  the  Attainment  of  this  End,  but  only  to  make 
an  Archbishop,  who  shall  be  ready  to  exert  his 
adjourning  Power  as  directed,  and  by  that  means  to 
prevent  all  Opposition,  that  may  arise  from  the 
United  Counsels  of  the  Clergy  to  the  New  Measures 
and  Models  intended." 

At  this  time  Atterbury  was  feeling  the  strain  of  the  Atterbury 
conflict.  His  own  party  in  the  Lower  House  were  r^°e^u 
not  all  as  resolute  as  himself ;  and  even  the  stalwarts 
seem  to  have  now  and  then  resented  his  masterfulness. 
The  malicious  Kennet,  in  the  answer  he  put  out  to 
the  "  Narrative,"  tells  us  that  "  once  in  a  regular 
session,  when  the  Archdeacon  of  Totness  took  the 
liberty  of  whispering  some  advices  to  the  Prolocutor 
in  his  chair,  he  very  honourably  answered,  '  Mr. 
Atterbury,  you  must  not  put  upon  me,  I  will  not  be 
put  upon.'  For  "  honourably,"  in  this  sentence, 
Atterbury  would  have  substituted  "  ungratefully." 
He  saw  very  early  in  the  proceedings  that  Dean 
Hooper  intended  to  qualify  for  the  bench  by  posing 
at  Court  as  a  moderating  influence  between  the 
extreme  parties. 

In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Trelawny  (October  15th, 
1701),  Atterbury  writes  : 

"  Unless  some  Spirit  be  put  into  our  Affairs  and 
the  Managers  of  them,  and  they  attend  here 
punctually,  and  behave  Courageously,  our  Cause 
must  sink,  and  we  must  be  broken  ;  for  we  are  beset, 
and  unless  a  Vigorous  Stand  be  made,  shall  find  they 
will  be  too  hard  for  us.  Theyr  Lay-interest  is  much 
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stronger  than  it  is  imagined  to  be  ;  they  know  it, 
and  feel  it,  and  accordingly  speak  in  a  much  higher 
Strain  than  ever  they  usd  to  do,  and  talk  more 
securely  of  Success  at  the  next  meeting."  .... 
"  What  can  be  done  by  One  Poor  Hand  and  Head,  by 
the  blessing  of  God  I  will  do  towards  stemming 
matters.  But  in  the  mean  time,  'tis  a  little  uncom- 
fortable to  be  left  to  work  alone,  without  any 
Assistance,  or  any  body  to  bear  a  part  in  the  same 
Cause.  I  shall  think  all  the  pains  I  can  possibly  be 
at  too  little  to  serve  so  good  a  Cause  ;  but  I  should 
be  able  to  serve  it  to  more  purpose,  if  other  Pens 
were  at  work  as  well  as  mine  ;  we  shall  be  borne 
down  else  by  Swarms  of  the  Opposite  Writers." 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  CONVOCATION  (continued) 

THE  Convocation  of  1701  was  dissolved  in  the  autumn   Attcrbury 
with  the  Parliament.     In  preparation  for  the  new  £rept^s 
Convocation  Atterbury  issued  a  leaflet  of  ten  pages  new 
(dated    17th   November)   entitled,    "  A   letter   to   a  Sessions 
Clergyman  in  the  Country  concerning  the  Choice  of  ix7°2'* 
Members,  and  the  Execution  of  the  Parliament-Writ, 
for   the   ensuing   Convocation "  ;     calling  upon   the 
clergy  and  the  cathedral  chapters  to  preserve  liberty 
of  election  by  refusing  to  accept  episcopal  nominees  ; 
and  arguing  in   a  strain   that   has  grown   familiar 
enough  in  our  own  generation,  that  such  independence 
is  really  in  the  bishops'  best  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  on  behalf  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  in 
which  the  bishops  have  the  most  eminent  share. 

"  A  wound  therefore  given  in  any  part  of  it  must 
needs  in  the  event,  affect  Them  as  much  as  it  doth 
those  who  are  more  immediately  touched  by  it.  Let 
a  violation  of  the  Priviledges  of  the  Church  begin 
where  it  will,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  prophesie  where 
it  will  end.  So  that  an  Episcopal  clergy  cannot 
show  themselves  truer  to  their  Principles  in  any 
thing,  than  in  labouring  to  keep  up  a  Constitution 
in  all  its  parts,  by  which  Episcopacy  itself  is  kept  up  ; 
And  do  really  consult  their  Lordships'  interests,  by 
preventing  if  it  be  possible  any  Diminution  of  their 
own." 

The    letter    also    urged    the     executing    of     the 
91 
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Prsemunientes  clause  in  the  Bishop's  writ,  which 
Atterbury  regarded  as  "  the  only  immoveable 
foundation  of  the  Clergy's  right  to  a  Parliamentary 
attendance,"  and  the  discussion  arising  on  this  called 
for  two  further  letters,1  dated  10th  December  and 
January  8th,  1701-2.  The  last  is  in  Atterbury's 
most  vigorous  manner ;  but  its  choicest  passages 
concern  an  independent  question,  which  is  worth  a 
passing  reference.  Among  the  arguments  for  the 
Archbishop's  sole  power  of  prorogation,  Rennet  had 
instanced  the  form  of  words  in  the  Archbishop's 
mandate.  In  reply,  Atterbury  had  produced  a 
clause  in  certain  forms  of  the  mandate  issued  by 
Warham  and  Cranmer,  which  commanded  the  clergy 
to  appear  "  per  sufficientes  Procuratores,  habentes 
in  ea  parte  authoritatem,  potestatem  et  mandatum 
sufficiens  continuationi  et  prorogation!  ....  con- 
sentiendi,"  and  had  argued  that  ordinary  adjourn- 
ments were  therefore  no  despotic  acts,  but  were 
exercised  by  common  consent.  Gibson  prefixed  to 
his  reply  a  certificate  from  a  public  notary  to  the 
effect  that  this  clause  was  not  in  the  two  mandates 
cited  by  Rennet,  and  added,  "as  to  the  several 
other  forms  of  the  Archiepiscopal  mandate,  I  have 
actually  viewed  seventy  mandates,  recorded  in  the 
registers  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  can 
find  no  single  mandate  containing  any  such  clause, 
or  any  words  to  that  effect."  Atterbury  points  out 
that  the  mandates  containing  the  clause  he  insisted 

1  These  tracts  were  at  once  answered  by  others  :  "  The 
case  of  the  Pramunientes  considered";  "The  late  Pretence 
of  a  constant  practice  to  enter  the  Parliament  as  well  as 
the  Provincial  writ  in  the  front  of  the  Acts  of  every  Synod, 
considered  "  ;  "  The  late  Pretence  .  .  .  further  considered 
and  disapproved." 
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on  were,  along  with  those  quoted  by  Kennet,  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Registers,  which  the  notary  must 
have  consulted  in  order  to  certify  the  latter ;  and 
that  it  was  therefore  merely  throwing  dust  in  people's 
eyes  to  search  for  them  in  the  Archbishop's  Registers. 

The  new  Convocation  assembled  on  31st  December  ;  Continued 
and  Dr.  Woodward,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  a  strong  ^P"ttes 
opponent  of  his  Bishop,  was  elected  Prolocutor,  rjght  of 
receiving  thirty-six  votes  against  thirty  given  for  adjourn- 
Beveridge,  who,  though  a  High  Churchman,  was  the  r> 
nominee  of  the  Bishops'  party  in  the  House.  The 
dispute  about  the  right  of  the  Lower  House  to  adjourn 
itself  was  revived  and  debated  more  hotly  than 
before,  and  was  not  assuaged  till  the  Convocation 
came  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  the  King.  An 
account  of  what  passed  in  these  sessions  was  put 
out  by  Atterbury  in  a  sort  of  news-sheet  sold  for 
twopence,  of  which  three  numbers  appeared : 
"  A  faithful  account  of  some  Transactions  in  the 
three  last  Sessions  of  the  Present  Convocation,  in  a 
letter  to  a  Friend  "  ;  "A  faithful  account  of  what 
past  in  Convocation  Febr.  the  19th  1701-2  in  a  second 
letter  to  a  Friend,"  and  "  A  continuation  of  the 
Faithful  Account  of  what  past  in  Convocation,  in  a 
third  letter  to  a  friend."  White  Kennet  replied  to 
the  first  two  of  these  in  a  pamphlet :  "  The  present 
State  of  Convocation  in  a  Letter  giving  a  full  relation 
of  Proceedings  in  several  of  the  late  Sessions  : 
beginning  from  Wednesday  January  the  28th  and 
continued  to  Thursday  February  the  19th ;  correcting 
the  mistakes  and  slanders  of  the  pretended  Faithful 
Accounts,  numb.  1.  2."  There  is  little  enough 
difference  between  these  documents  as  to  material 
facts  ;  and  Atterbury's  copy  of  Kennet's  reply,  which 
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is  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Westminster, 
contains  no  marginal  notes  and  only  one  underlining, 
thereby  presenting  a  contrast  with  most  of  the  tracts 
against  him  in  the  same  collection,  which  are 
elaborately  scored  and  annotated.  The  debate 
began  by  Atterbury's  proposal  of  a  form  of  adjourn- 
ment, which  he  put  forward  as  occurring  seven  times 
in  the  records  of  the  House  in  1586  :  "  Dominus 
Prolocutor  continuavit  et  prorogavit  quoad  hanc 
domum,"  instead  of  the  usual  form  :  "  Prolocutor 
intimavit  hanc  convocationem  esse  continuatam." 
The  proposal  was  debated  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  seriously  opposed  ;  Kennet  says,  "  Dr.  A.  was 
so  very  importunate  for  the  present  use  of  his  par- 
ticular form,  that  at  last  he  drew  in  a  seeming  order 
of  the  House  for  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  so  entered." 
What  he  means  by  a  seeming  order  does  not  appear. 
At  the  next  session,  he  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  new  formula,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  gone  out  of  the  House  before  the  order  was  made  ; 
but  the  House  would  not  hear  him,  and  refused  to 
re-open  the  debate.  While  the  discussion  was  going 
on,  the  Archbishop's  schedule  of  Prorogation  had 
been  sent  down,  and  a  member  observing  this, 
demanded  that  it  should  be  read,  which  was  opposed. 
After  some  further  debates  the  Prolocutor  desired 
leave  to  mention  the  adjournment.  "  Dr.  H[ayley] 
moved  that  the  Schedule  itself  might  be  read.  Dr. 
A[tterbury]  moved  that  nothing  at  all  might  be  read 
out  of  the  schedule.  A  dispute  drawing  on,  the 
Prolocutor  put  the  question  whether  the  House 
would  adjourn  to  the  same  time  [as  the  date  fixed 
by  the  Archbishop's  schedule]  and  so  ordered  a  form 
of  pronouncing  the  adjournment,  Intimamus  hanc 
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convocationem,  &c."  (Kennet).  At  the  next  session 
a  protest  against  "  the  prorogation  being  intimated 
professedly  without  any  regard  to  the  authority  of 
the  schedule,"  was  moved  to  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  by  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  but  after  a 
conciliatory  speech  by  Beveridge,  who  urged  that  the 
real  question  was  "  no  longer  whether  the  Archbishop 
prorogu'd  the  whole  synod  by  a  schedule,  but  only 
whether  the  Prolocutor  be  obliged  to  intimate  that 
schedule  before  the  business  of  the  House  be  over," 
a  committee  of  sixteen,  eight  from  either  party,  was 
appointed  "  to  consider  of  an  expedient  for  composing 
the  present  difference  about  prorogations."  This 
committee  reported  as  follows  : 

(1)  That,  in  order  to  an  accommodation,  no  forms  A  compro. 
of  Prorogation  shall  be  us'd  by  the  Prolocutor  here-  mise 
after,  that  were  not  us'd  by  the  Prolocutor  before  Pr°po*ed. 
the  last  Convocation. 

(2)  That  the  forms  of  Prorogation  us'd  by  the 
Prolocutor  in  the  Convocations  of   1586  and   1588 
shall  hereafter  be  us'd  by  the  Prolocutor,  in  the  order 
they  lie  in  the  Books  ;   beginning  with  the  first,  till 
they  are  all  gone  through. 

(3)  That  these  forms  shall  be  pronounced  by  the 
Prolocutor  when  the  House  agrees  that  their  business 
is  over. 

Kennet  tells  us  that  Dr.  Atterbury  tried  to  amend 
the  last  clause  into  the  shape  "  that  these  forms 
shall  not  be  pronounced  by  the  Prolocutor  till  the 
House  agrees  that  their  business  is  over,"  but  was 
overruled.  Both  parties,  we  are  told,  were  extremely 
well  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  negotiation,  as 
promising  an  end  to  the  struggle  between  the  two 
Houses.  However,  Atterbury 's  party,  according  to 
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Kennet,  made  such  loud  boasting  that  the  Arch- 
bishop's  schedule  had  been  excluded  from  any  concern 
in  the  adjournment,  that  the  eight  opposition  members 
of  committee  drew  up  a  document  explaining  the 
sense  in  which  they  had  subscribed  the  resolutions, 
and  the  rest  of  their  party  subscribed  another 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  third  clause  of  the 
report  was  understood  by  them,  "  with  an  exception 
to  any  case  when  the  President  shall  see  cause  to 
send  an  order  with  the  schedule,  signifying  the 
express  time  of  intimating  the  prorogation  upon  that 
day." 

Dispute  But  at  this  stage  an  untoward  event  happened, 

which  turned  the  controversy  upon  a  fresh  issue. 

tor0's°C;         When  the  day  arrived,    12th  February,   to  which 

deputy.         Convocation   had   been   prorogued,    the   Prolocutor 

was  too  ill  to  attend  ;    and  following  a  precedent  of 

1640,  no  doubt  discovered  for  him  by  Atterbury,  he 

nominated  Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  as  his 

substitute.    As  Rennet's  story  here  is  full  of  detail, 

it  may  help  to  give  reality  to  these  old  debates. 

"  As  the  Members  of  the  Lower  House  were  walking 
in  the  Abby,  between  nine  and  ten,  News  came  that 
the  Prolocutor  was  indispos'd,  and  would  assign  a 
Deputy  to  act  for  him.  Dr.  K.  spoke  to  a  Member 
of  the  Majority,i  that  this  Accident  might  not 
occasion  a  Difference  among  us  ;  that  we  should  be 
content  to  accept  of  a  Deputy  appointed  by  the 
Prolocutor,  provided  that  Application  was  duly 
made  to  the  President  to  approve  and  confirm  him. 
The  said  Members  allow' d  this  Proposal  to  be  very 

1  A  manuscript  at  Lambeth,  quoted  by  Lathbury 
(Hist,  of  Conv.  p.  370),  gives  this  member  as  Dr.  Peter  Birch, 
Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 
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reasonable,  and  advis'd  Dr.  K.  and  Dr.  M.  to  go 
immediately  and  acquaint  the  Archbishop  of  such 
intended  Application  to  his  Grace.  They  were  going 
towards  Jerusalem  Chamber  for  that  purpose  :  But 
meeting  with  Mr.  N.  in  the  Cloysters,  and  mentioning 
their  errand  to  him,  he  thought  there  was  no  need 
of  informing  the  Archbishop  of  such  a  design  before- 
hand ;  they  had  better  let  it  alone  till  Prayers  were 
over  ;  or  else  perhaps  it  might  raise  some  difference, 
instead  of  preventing  it.  Upon  which  they  went 
back  again  and  soon  after,  all  the  Members  thereabout 
went  into  Hen.  VII  Chappel,  where  the  Actuary 
made  a  Report  of  the  Prolocutor's  illness,  and 
his  Inability  to  attend  the  House,  and  that 
therefore  he  had  sent  a  Form  of  Deputation  for  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  to  supply  his  place ;  which 
form  he  read." 

After  prayers  Kennet  "  moved  for  sending  up  to 
desire  the  Archbishop's  approbation  "  ;  and  Atter- 
bury  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  Dr.  Aldrich 
should  take  the  chair,  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  this  motion.  Upon  this  there  seems  to 
have  been  something  of  a  scene.  Atterbury  says 
that  several  members  "  rose  up  from  their  seats  and 
in  a  very  disorderly  manner  forbid  the  putting  of 
any  question  till  the  Sub-Prolocutor  was  approv'd  "  ; 
and  though  Kennet  calls  the  statement  "  false  "  and 
"  abominably  unfair,"  the  only  correction  he  makes 
is  that  "  as  the  Members  on  this  side  never  took 
their  seats  after  prayers,  they  could  not  rise  up  from 
'em."  During  the  tumult  Beveridge,  who  was  Arch- 
deacon of  Chichester,  and  the  Dean  of  Winchester 
(Wickart),  seeing  a  short  cut  to  peace,  took  the 
"  instrument  of  substitution  "  from  the  table  and 

7— {2214) 
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went  with  it  to  the  Upper  House  ;  and  after  they 
had  gone,  the  House,  after  much  "  abrupt  and 
tumultuous  disputing,"  resolved  to  send  a  formal 
deputation  to  do  what  the  well-meaning  Dean  and 
Archdeacon  had  undertaken  to  do  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Atterbury  tells  us  that  the  informal 
deputation  was  "  received  above,"  and  the  formal 
messengers  were  not  received  ;  but  instead  an  order 
came  down  that  the  whole  Lower  House  should 
attend  immediately  in  Jerusalem  Chamber,  where 
the  Archbishop,  on  the  ground  that  "  an  incident  of 
great  moment  had  happened,"  which  required  time 
for  consideration,  prorogued  the  Convocation  till 
Saturday,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Atterbury,  who 
thought  the  adjourning  both  Houses  together 
manifestly  tended  to  the  destruction  of  their  rights 
as  a  separate  House.  He  seems  to  have  shown  his 
anger  at  the  time,  for  Rennet,  who  had  no  shame  at 
telling  tales  out  of  school,  concludes  the  story  of  the 
day  as  follows  : 

"  After  the  Form  of  Prorogation  had  been  this 
Day  Febr.  12  read  and  sign'd  in  the  Upper  House, 
as  the  Clergy  were  departing  out  of  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Dr.  A.  toward  the  Door  was  earnestly 
pushing  on  some  Members,  and  crying,  Away  to  the 
Lower  House,  to  the  Lower  House.  The  Ch.  of  L. 
turning  back  upon  him,  ask'd  '  If  he  were  not  asham'd 
to  be  alway  promoting  Contention  and  Division  ? 
Dr.  A.  answer'd  to  this  effect,  '  That  he  was  not 
asham'd  to  be  for  the  Rights  of  the  Clergy ;  that 
there  never  was  an  Instance  before  the  last  Year, 
where  the  Clergy  were  dismiss 'd  by  a  Prorogation 
in  the  Upper  House.  The  Ch.  replied,  '  I  am  afraid, 
Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  believ'd  ;  for  I  think  by  your 
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own  Confession,  you  have  forfeited  your  Credit  with 
all  good  Men  for  ever." 

On  Friday,  the  13th  February,  the  Prolocutor  died,  JJSocutar 
and  the  constitutional  question  as  to  his  deputy  dying, 
happily  died  with  him.  Atterbury  may  now  be  Convpca- 
allowed  to  take  up  the  story.  His  party,  it  seemed,  p°0"0guede 
was  bent  on  seeking  peace,  and  so,  "  when  they 
met  on  Saturday  morning  (the  day  to  which  they 
were  prorogued)  they  did  not  form  themselves  into 
an  House,  but  went  up  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
in  a  body  to  acquaint  his  Grace  and  the  Bishops 
with  what  had  happened.  As  soon  as  their  Lordships' 
prayers  were  over  (in  which  the  Lower  Clergy  joined) 
an  Honourable  Person,  who  had  been  pitched  upon 
to  make  the  report  of  the  Prolocutor's  death,  began 
to  do  it ;  when  the  Archbishop  addressed  himself  to 
the  clergy  much  after  the  following  manner  :  '  that 
he  was  surprised  at  the  news  he  heard  of  the  Pro- 
locutor's decease  ;  that  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
next,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  would 
have  occasion1  for  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  ;  that  on  • 
Ash  Wednesday  the  Convocation  could  not  sit ;  and 
therefore  he  intended  to  adjourn  it  till  Thursday ; 
and  so  he  ordered  the  schedule  to  be  read."  Accord- 
ingly on  the  19th  February  the  Houses  again 
assembled,  but  only  to  be  further  prorogued  to  the 
5th  March.  His  Grace's  speech  on  the  occasion  was 
published,2  and  the  relevant  clauses  are  as  follows  : 

1  Atterbury  was  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  this 
"  occasion,"  "  precisely  it  seems  at  the  time  of  the  synodic 
session  "  ;  but  the  Monday  before  Lent  was,  and  is,  the  date 
of  the  Audit  Chapter  at  Westminster  ;  which  commonly 
occupied  two  days. 

"  A  true  copy  of  the  Archbishop's  Speech  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  1 9th,  1701-2." 
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"  By  his  Death  the  Prolocutor's  Chair  becoming 
void,  you  may  justly  expect  I  should  say  something 
concerning  the  filling  of  it.  That  is  a  matter,  which 
as  the  state  of  our  Affairs  at  present  stands,  needs 
much  deliberation.  I  have  had  many  thoughts  upon 
that  Subject,  and  I  will  freely  communicate  such  of 
them,  as  I  judge  to  be  proper  at  this  time. 

"  The  Choice  of  a  Prolocutor  or  Referendary,  is 
equally  the  right  and  concern  of  the  whole  Lower 
House.  Many  of  the  Members  (several  of  which 
desired  earnestly  to  be  dismiss'd)  are  now  absent  in 
the  Country,  and  divers  of  them  at  a  great  distance 
from  London.  They  are  (I  believe)  gone  down,  as 
for  other  reasons,  so  chiefly  that  they  may  attend 
their  respective  Cures  in  this  solemn  time  of  Lent, 
and  bestow  a  considerable  part  of  it  in  Catechising, 
and  preparing  Persons  for  the  blessed  Sacrament  at 
Easter. 

"  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  fair  to  exclude  them  from 
a  share  in  a  New  Election  ;  and  to  send  for  them  up, 
when  they  are  so  well  employed,  meerely  for  the  choice 
of  a  Prolocutor  without  other  necessary  business  here 
will  be  a  hardship  to  them,  and  a  prejudice  to  their 
Cures.  No  Synodical  Business  is  yet,  by  Royal 
Authority,  laid  before  the  Convocation.  If  there 
were,  yet  till  the  Formulary  is  better  settled,  the 
Business  would  at  every  turn,  be  interrupted  by 
Debates  about  Methods  of  Proceeding.  During  a 
Recess  good  Progress  may,  I  hope,  be  made  in  that 
matter. 

"  For  the  abovesaid  Reasons,  as  also  because  a 
War  seems  to  be  breaking  out,  which  will  in  some 
measure  divert  men's  thoughts  from  business  of  this 
nature  ;  and  there  are  likewise  appearances  of  a 
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speedy  winding  up  of  Publick  Affairs  ;  I  purpose 
further  to  deliberate  about  appointing  the  choice  of  a 
Prolocutor,  and  at  present  to  proceed  to  a  Prorogation. 
But  I  shall  do  it  by  such  intervals,  during  this  Session 
of  Parliament,  as  may  upon  any  emergent  occasions 
leave  room  for  the  choice  of  a  Prolocutor,  and  the 
sitting  of  the  Convocation.  And  for  those  who  look 
upon  Me  or  any  of  my  Suffragans,  as  designing  to 
bring  Convocations  and  the  Prolocutors  thereof  into 
disuse,  or  to  put  any  unreasonable  Restraints  upon 
the  Lower  House,  they  are  greatly  mistaken  ;  and  I 
hope  a  little  time  will  shew  them  their  Error,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  such  groundless  Suspicions,  as  well 
as  allay  the  Heats  which  they  have  occasion'd. 
Such  Heats  have  given  great  Scandal  and  Offence, 
even  to  such  who  understand  not  the  nature  of  the 
Controversie,  but  are  much  concern' d,  that  there 
should  be  any  differences  among  Men  who  are  by 
Profession  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  :  and 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that,  in  a  Paper  which  came  to  my 
hands  last  night,  mark'd  Numb.  I  (shewing  a  design 
of  the  continuance  of  it,  in  case  the  Convocation 
should  also  continue  to  sit)  a  strange  method  is  laid 
for  giving  Publick  Intelligence  from  time  to  time  of 
any  differences  that  might  hereafter  arise.  The 
Title  of  it  is  '  A  Faithful  A  ccount  of  some  Transactions 
in  the  three  last  Sessions  of  the  present  Convocation.' 
But,  as  I  am  told  this  morning,  it  will  speedily  be 
shewn  in  several  particulars,  how  far  it  is  from 
answering  that  Title,  especially  in  the  Relation  of 
what  pass'd  in  a  late  Committee.  When  the 
Explications,  then  directly  insisted  on,  shall  be  more 
publickly  understood,  the  partiality  of  the  Writer  of 
this  Paper  will  be  no  less  publick." 
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Atterbury  's  The  reference  to  Atterbury's  pamphlet  and  Rennet's 
comment,  impending  reply  was  less  than  judicious,  and  in  itself 
enough  to  give  colour  to  Atterbury's  contention  that 
the  Archbishop's  real  motive  for  the  prorogation  was 
to  stifle  debate,  especially  as  no  opportunity  had 
been  given  for  choosing  a  new  Prolocutor.  In 
Number  2  of  the  "  Faithful  Account  "  Atterbury 
comments  as  follows  : 

"  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice,  that  We  were  at  a 
loss  to  find  out,  how  a  signification  of  this  matter 
came  to  be  more  proper  upon  this  day,  than  it  would 
have  been  either  on  last  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

11  We  had  indeed  great  reason  to  expect  that  His 
Grace  would  say  something  to  Us  about  the  choice  of 
a  Prolocutor,  and  what  was  most  reasonably  to  be 
expected,  was  his  Direction  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
an  Election.  For  I  cannot  upon  any  of  our  Books 
find,  but  that  whenever  the  Prolocutor's  Chair  has 
any  way  become  vacant,  Sitting  the  Convocation, 
Immediate  care  has  been  taken  for  the  filling  it. 
The  Absence  of  Members  was  an  Objection,  which 
had  not  His  Grace  made,  would  not  have  offered 
itself  to  Us,  who  were  sure  that  there  were  more 
Members  now  attending  than  had  been  present  at 
the  Choice  of  the  last  Prolocutor,  or  any  other  that 
I  could  ever  hear  of.  I  am  well  assur'd  that  more 
came  to  Town  upon  this  Occasion  than  had  left  it  to 
go  to  their  Cures  ;  and  whether  Their  Presence  might 
not  be  a  Truer  reason  for  putting  off  the  Election, 
than  the  Others'  Absence,  I  leave  you  to  guess.  And 
tho'  so  great  tenderness  is  express'd  towards  those 
few  who  withdrew  to  attend  their  Private  Duty  in 
their  Parishes,  yet  you,  and  all,  who  understand  and 
love  our  Constitution,  will,  I  hope,  allow  that  the 
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great  Majority,  who  wait  here  on  the  Service  of  the 
Publick,  do  thereby  as  truly  and  faithfully  discharge 
their  duty  both  to  God  and  the  Church.  At  least 
you  will  have  reason  to  think  that  our  Predecessors 
were  thus  perswaded,  when  I  tell  you  from  the  Books, 
that  the  Approach  of  Christmas  was  no  hinderance  of 
the  choice  of  Doctor  Dolben  to  be  Prolocutor  in 
Decemb.  1664.  Nor  of  Dr.  Sandcroft  in  Dec.  1666. 
Nor  was  the  Solemn  season  of  Lent  or  Catechising  and 
preparation  for  Easter  any  barr  to  the  Choice  of  Dr. 
Stillingfteet  on  March  14th  1677.  And  let  me  add 
this  further  remark,  that  no  Sinodical  business  was 
at  any  of  these  times  laid  before  the  Convocation  by 
the  King  any  more  than  there  is  now.  Neither  was 
their  a  War  wanting  in  1666,  to  call  off  Mens  minds 
from  Con  vocational  business." 

King  William  died  8th  March,  1702.    This  raised  Questions 
a  new  question  whether  Convocation  expired  with  arising  on 
the   sovereign.     Atterbury   contended   that   as   the  death! 
Convocation,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
prczmunientes    clause,    was    part   of    Parliament,    it 
should  continue  sitting  as  long  as  Parliament  did, 
but  the  lawyers  decided  against  him  ;    and  on  the 
proposal  being  made  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
pass   an   act   for  their  continuance,  the  Attorney- 
General  ruled  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  against 
the  Royal  Supremacy.1 

In  preparation  for  the  assembling  of  the  new  Con- 
vocation Atterbury  published  "  The  Parliamentary 
Original  and  Rights  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion cleared,  and  the  Evidences  of  its  Separation  from 
the  Upper  House  produced,  on  several  Heads,  particu- 
larly in  the  point  of  making  separate  Applications  (as 

1  Lathbury,  373. 
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a  distinct  Body  of  Men)  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons,  in 
Pursuance  of  an  Argument  for  the  Power  of  the 
Lower  House  to  adjourn  itself,"1  in  which  he 
collected  precedents  for  what  he  had  in  view,  a 
separate  application  of  the  Lower  House  to  the 
Queen  and  Parliament,  to  determine  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses. 

When  the  Convocation  assembled  in  October, 
Dean  Aldrich  was  chosen  Prolocutor.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  controversy, 
at  once  renewed,  as  to  the  right  of  the  Lower  House 
to  adjourn  itself,  because  we  have  not  information  as 
to  the  precise  share  taken  by  Atterbury.2  The 
Lower  House  began  by  a  "  humble  application  "  to 
the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  to  take  the  questions  in 
dispute  into  their  "  wise  and  paternal  consideration  "  ; 
and  the  Upper  House  appointed  a  committee  of  seven 
bishops  to  meet  some  of  the  Lower  House,  "  not 
exceeding  fourteen,"  on  Saturday,  14th  November, 
in  the  "  Organ-room,"  now  called  the  Jericho  Parlour. 
At  that  meeting  the  Bishops  made  two  proposals  : 
(1)  That  the  Lower  House  may  meet  in  Committees 
to  prepare  business  between  the  Synodical  Proroga- 
tions ;  (2)  That  when  business  shall  be  before  the 
Convocation,  the  Archbishop,  with  the  consent  of 

1  The  Archbishop  gave  this  pamphlet  to  Godolphin,  asking 
"if  it  were  possible  to  rest  tame  and  quiet  under  such 
provocations."  Godolphin  left  it  at  Harley's  house  for  an 
opinion.  The  Archbishop  takes  credit  for  having  stopped 
the  publication  of  books  on  the  other  side,  so  as  not  to  increase 
the  flame.  A  few  months  later  his  grace's  chaplain,  Gibson, 
appeared  in  print  with  "  A  short  state  of  some  general 
questions  "  (Portland  MSS.,  iv,  48). 

8  The  documents  are  collected  in  "  An  Account  of  the 
Proceedings  between  the  Two  Houses  of  Convocation,  which 
met  October  aoth,  1704." 
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his  Suffragans,  will  so  order  the  Prorogations  that 
there  shall  be  sufficient  and  convenient  time  allowed 
for  the  consideration  and  finishing  of  it.  In  reply, 
the  Lower  House  admit  the  Archbishop's  right  "  to 
prorogue  the  whole  Convocation,  that  is,  to  appoint 
a  further  day  on  which  the  whole  body  should  attend," 
but  assert  that  this  right  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
claimed  by  the  Lower  House  "  to  hold  their  assemblies 
and  continue  to  act  as  a  House  in  the  intervals  of  his 
Grace's  ordinary  prorogations,"  to  which  position  the 
Archbishop  very  justly  pointed  out  "  that  by  the 
same  act  by  which  the  Convocation  is  prorogued,  the 
whole  business  is  likewise  continued,  in  the  State  it  is 
then  in,  to  that  further  day  of  the  next  session." 
The  Lower  House  then  proposed  a  joint  appeal  to 
the  Queen,  which  the  Bishops  declined  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  in  their  Power  to  part  with  any  of 
those  rights  with  which  they  are  entrusted  by  the 
Constitution  "  of  our  Church,  and  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  the  Realm  "  ;  and  the  Lower  House 
determined  to  make  an  independent  appeal.  But 
first,  finding  themselves  accused  by  their  opponents 
of  affecting  a  presbyterian  polity,  they  made  an 
earnest  protest  of  their  devotion  to  episcopacy  and 
laid  an  ingenious  trap  for  their  Whig  lordships  by 
desiring  them  to  concur  with  the  Lower  House  in 
repressing  Arian  and  Erastian  doctrines  by  the 
assertion  that  Bishops  were  superior  to  Presbyters 
by  divine  institution.  The  Bishops  commended  the 
zeal  of  the  Lower  House  for  the  Episcopal  Order,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  act  agreeably 
thereunto  in  their  future  proceedings  ;  but  declared 
that  they  had  no  authority  to  make  a  canon  on  the 
question  of  episcopacy  without  a  royal  licence.  The 
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appeal  to  the  Crown  brought  no  more  than  a  gracious 
acknowledgment.  Lawyers  were  consulted,  but 
Ministers  remained  silent,  and  each  party  interpreted 
the  silence  according  to  its  own  judgment  or  desire. 
Burnet  says  that  the  decision  of  the  Judges  was 
withheld  by  ministers  as  it  was  adverse  to  the  claims 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  they  wished  to  foment  the 
discord ;  Atterbury  saw  in  the  collapse  of  their 
scheme  nothing  but  bad  tactics.  Their  leaders  had 
courted  Lord  Rochester,  instead  of  the  Treasurer 
Godolphin. 

The  letters  of  the  year  1703  to  Bishop  Trelawny 
show  that  Atterbury's  spirits  were  considerably  sunk 
by  his  want  of  success.  "  The  word  Convocation  is 
not  mentioned  now  once  in  a  day  between  the  Abby 
and  St.  Paul's  ;  and  people  have  forgot  that  there  is 
any  such  Body  in  being  (February  25th)."  He 
thought  he  saw  signs  of  "  the  spirit  of  moderation  " 
prevailing  "to  an  immoderate  degree "  ;  and  in 
particular  that  he  was  to  be  dropped  in  favour  of 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Hooper,  the  friend  of 
Bishop  Ken,  who  had  given  out  that  if  the  one 
question  of  the  power  to  adjourn  were  conceded  to 
the  Lower  House,  he  would  come  in  on  the  others. 
The  Dean's  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph 
filled  Atterbury  with  gloomy  forebodings. 

"  If  the  D.  of  Cant,  be  made  Bp  with  a  design  to 
give  him  the  Chief  Hand  in  the  Administration  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  as  is  supposd,  and  as  indeed  the 
Circumstances  of  his  Advancement  seem  to  shew, 
....  I  am  sure  to  be  oppress'd  and  kept  under  as 
much  as  if  Ap  Tillotson  were  alive,  and  at  the  Helm  ; 
for  that  I  prepare  myself /and  God's  will  be  done  in  it. 
However  let  the  D.  of  Cant,  be  as  great  as  he  will,  I 
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must  take  the  Liberty  to  say  that  it  was  my  poor 
Labors  that  made  him  so.  For  had  not  that  Book  I 
wrote  procur'd  a  Convocation,  and  given  him  by  that 
means  an  Opportunity  of  forming  a  Strong  Body  of 
the  Clergy,  and  placing  himself  at  the  Head  of  them, 
he  could  not  have  made  it  Necessary  for  the  Crown 
to  take  Notice  of  him,  in  order  to  bring  things  to  a 
temper  ;  but  would  have  continued  D.  of  Cant,  still. 
In  return  for  this,  I  know  I  am  to  be  neglected  and 
sacrificd,  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  bring  it  about  " 
(June  1st). 

The  Convocation  of   1703-4  was  not  remarkable  Convoca- 
for  any  constitutional  debates,  but  it  saw  the  accom-  tion  °* 
plishment  of   the   first   piece  of  work   that   to   an  R^resen- 
impartial  observer  might  be  thought  to  justify  the  tation  of 
revived  activity  of  Convocation.     During  the  recess  grievances, 
in  January  the  Lower  House  assembled  in  committee, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  compromise  arranged 
in  the  last  Convocation,  and  drew  up  a  long  list  of 
"  heads  of  matters  "  requiring  redress,  which  they 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bishops.    Some 
of  these  dealt  with  a  prevailing  disobedience  to  the 
rubrics  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  as  to  the  reading 
of  the  service  "  distinctly,  reverently,  and  entirely,"  as 
to  bringing  infants  to  church  who  had  been  privately 
baptized,  and  as  to  the  provision  by  Churchwardens 
for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Others 
complained  of  the  little  caution  used  in  some  dioceses  in 
granting  letters  testimonial  and  examining  candidates 
for  orders,  and  in  issuing  marriage  licences,  and  the 
want  of  care  in  keeping  terriers  and  registers  ;  others 
again  dealt  with  scandals  in  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.    The  only  complaints  that 
would  not  be  deemed  justifiable  to-day  are  those 
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which  plead  for  the  suppression  of  dissenting 
schools.  ! 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Upper  House 
would  receive  this  memorial,  however  civilly 
expressed,  with  much  warmth,  for  it  was  a  severe, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  in  many  cases  a  well-deserved 
reflection  upon  the  carelessness  of  the  bishops.  The 
new-made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  seems  to  have  done 
his  best  by  his  old  following  in  the  Lower  House 
to  suppress  the  document.  Writing  to  Bishop 
Trelawny  on  22nd  January,  1704,  Atterbury  says  : 

"  At  our  intermediate  session  yesterday,  we  had 
long  and  earnest  debates  relating  to  the  report  which 
the  Committee  of  grievances  had  laid  before  the 
House.  Great  art  was  used  to  render  that  report 
useless,  and  to  make  it  impossible  to  send  it  up  to 
the  Lords  on  Feb.  4,  the  Synodical  day.  .  .  .  Arch- 
deacon Drewe  moved  (by  instruction  from  his  great 
friend)  that  we  should  adjourn  to  Feb.  3,  which  would 
have  made  it  impossible  to  debate  and  send  up  the 
articles  on  the  Synodical  day.  We  therefore  desired 
to  meet  rather  on  Jan.  23,  and  were  forced  at  last  to 

1  The  document  was  published  at  the  time  with  a  preface 
(Card well's  Synodalia,  ii,  707-18),  and  the  Archbishop's 
speech  in  reply  was  also  published  with  a  preface  by  Gibson 
in  his  "  Complainer  Reproved,"  in  which  he  objects  to  the 
title  "  Representation  "  instead  of  "  Articulus  "  or  "  Grava- 
men." Burnet's  comment  is  worth  quoting  (ii,  380)  :  "  The 
Convocation  did  little  this  winter  ;  they  [?  the  Lower  House] 
continued  their  former  ill  practices,  but  little  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to 
them  :  they  drew  up  a  representation  of  some  abuses  in  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  in  the  consistorial  courts ;  but 
took  care  to  mention  none  of  those  greater  ones,  of  which 
many  among  themselves  were  eminently  guilty  :  such  as 
pluralities,  non-residence,  the  neglect  of  their  cures,  and  the 
irregularities  in  the  lives  of  the  clergy  which  were  too  visible." 
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come  to  a  division  on  that  head,  in  which  we  carried 
it  two  to  one,  to  the  mortification  of  the  Manager 
without  doors  from  whom  all  the  springs  of  this 
day's  debates  certainly  came.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  hold  it.  Our  grievances  relate  to  the  breach 
of  several  useful  canons  ;  I  hope  there  is  none  of 
them  that  will  give  the  least  offence  to  any  of  my 
lords  the  bishops  who  wish  well  to  us ;  they  were 
brought  in,  several  of  them  by  other  members  of  the 
committee  ;  and  I  took  care  only  that  they  should 
be  expressed  as  decently  and  inoffensively  as  could 
be." 

This  Representation  of  Grievances  was  passed  on  The  Arch- 
Feb.  4th  and  sent  up  to  the  Archbishop,  who  gave  it  bishop's 
a  more  conciliatory  reception  than  might  have  been  rep  y' 
anticipated.  His  Grace  informed  the  Prolocutor 
that  copies  of  the  Representation  had  been  made 
both  for  the  present  and  absent  bishops,  and  that 
he  trusted  they  would  make  the  proper  use  of  it  at 
all  times,  and  especially  at  their  Visitations.  Atter- 
bury  naturally  regarded  the  successful  carriage  of 
this  piece  of  business  with  much  satisfaction.  He 
next  took  an  important  step  to  emphasise  his  view 
of  the  independence  of  the  Lower  House.  The 
Queen  had  promised  to  surrender  the  First  Fruits 
and  tenths  of  benefices,  which  the  Crown  had  enjoyed 
as  a  Privy  purse  since  the  Reformation,  in  order  to 
make  a  fund  for  the  increase  of  small  livings  ;  a 
Bounty  which  still  bears  her  name.  Upon  this  the 
two  Houses  of  Convocation  approached  her  with  an 
address  of  thanks.  But  in  addition  a  deputation  of 
the  Lower  House,  consisting  of  the  Prolocutor,  the 
Dean  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  Dr.  Smalridge, 
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and  Dr.  Atterbury,  waited  upon  the  Speaker  to 
thank  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  readiness  to 
further  her  Majesty's  charitable  intentions  ;  and  the 
Speaker,  Harley,  presently  wrote  to  the  Prolocutor 
acquainting  him  that  the  Order  of  Thanks  had  been 
received  by  the  House  "  with  that  respect  and 
affection  as  is  justly  due  to  that  Reverend  and  Learned 
body  of  the  clergy." 

A  few  days  later  Atterbury  received  an  order  to 
preach  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  8th, 
the  Queen's  Accession  Day,  and  in  due  course  was 
desired  to  print  his  sermon.  A  Tory  divine  preaching 
before  a  Tory  House  of  Commons  was  capable  of 
much  in  those  days  :  it  was  characteristic  of  Atter- 
bury that  while  not  diminishing  what  he  understood 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  he  speaks  of 
Rulers  under  the  general  term  of  "  Sovereign  Princes 
and  States,"  and  has  much  to  say  about  law.  He 
quotes  from  "  the  excellent  Mr.  Hooker  "  his  great 
panegyric  ;  and  speaking  of  the  Queen  says  :  "  The 
Law  is  as  much  a  rule  to  her  as  to  the  least  of  those 
who  obey  her  :  the  fixt  measure  not  only  of  her 
governing  power  but  even  of  her  will  to  govern  ; 
and  she  makes  no  other  use  of  that  power  with  which 
the  laws  have  invested  her,  than  to  give  life  and 
force  to  them." 

The  Convocation  of  1704-5  (which  is  described  in 
a  tract  by  Gibson  entitled,  "  The  Complainer  further 
reproved  ")  did  nothing  but  continue  the  struggle 
about  the  privileges  of  the  Lower  House.  One 
incident  deserves  mention.  On  December  15th  they 
addressed  a  "  humble  representation  and  complaint 
to  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  against  the  Bishop  of 
Sarum,  who  had  reflected  upon  them  in  a  Visitation 
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charge  as  "  enemies  to  the  bishops,  the  Church  and 
the  Country,"  beseeching  them  to  oblige  him  either 
"  to  disclaim  any  such  intended  meaning "  or 
"  make  some  sufficient  and  speedy  reparation." 
No  reply  was  made.  In  the  "  History  of  his  own 
Times  "  Burnet  speaks  of  the  clergy  as  at  this  time 
"  generally  soured  beyond  what  could  be  imagined 
possible  "  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  High  Church 
in  sentiment ;  and  yet  he  attributes  the  strife 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  to  the 
work  of  a  few  headstrong  and  factious  men,  design- 
ing to  force  themselves  on  to  preferments  by  the 
noise  they  made.  Burnet  had  ever  a  firm  hold  on 
the  first  Whig  principle,  that  his  own  party  ruled  by 
inherent  right. 

In  the  Convocation  of   1705-6,  which  assembled  Convoca- 
October  25th,  the  two  houses  could  not  agree  upon  tion  of 
the    form    of    address    to    the    Throne,    and    after  1705-6 : 
acrimonious  discussions,  the   Upper   House   refused  Against 
further  communication.    The  Bishops  could  hardly  Atterbury's 
have  looked  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Lower  House,  Party- 
as  they  had  inserted  into  the  address  a  clause  which 
took  up  the  political  cry  of  the  moment,  "  the  Church 
in  danger,"  and  repudiated  it.     "  They  say,  we  are 
exceedingly  grieved  that  any  of  your  subjects  should 
be  so  ungrateful  and  unworthy  as  once  to  suggest 
that  our  Church  can  be  in  danger,"  adding  that  such 
an    insinuation    "  can    proceed    from    nothing    but 
prejudice,   interest,   and   ambition,"    and   "  craving 
leave  to  express  their  just  resentment  of  such  an 
indignity."     The  Lower  House  objected  to  the  want 
of   charity  in   these   remarks,   and   also   and  more 
especially    to    the   want   of   any   reference    to    the 
Protestant  Succession  ;   and  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
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separate  address  of  their  own.  This  the  Archbishop 
declined  to  receive,  and  required  the  Prolocutor  to 
bring  the  exceptions  of  the  Lower  House  in  writing. 
The  Lower  House  replied  that  they  "  dissented 
finally,"  and  were  not  bound  to  send  up  particular 
exceptions.  But  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Lower 
House  was  gaming  strength.  On  December  15th,  the 
day  on  which  the  Convocation  was  prorogued  to  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  introduced  a 
protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  majority  which  had 
been  circulated  amongst  absent  members,  as  Burnet 
tells  us,  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  obtained  fifty 
signatures  ;  but  its  consideration  was  postponed  to  a 
full  house.  Notwithstanding,  it  was  at  once  carried  to 
the  Bishops,  and  entered  on  their  registers.  The  action 
of  the  House  in  rejecting  the  Bishops'  address  to  the 
Queen  was  the  last  of  five  particulars  protested 
against ;  the  others  being  innovations,  intermediate 
sessions,  putting  the  Prolocutor  into  the  chair  before 
confirmation,  the  issue  of  proxies  by  the  House 
instead  of  by  the  Archbishop,  and  the  appointment 
of  an  Actuary.1 

Atterbury's      When  Convocation  reassembled,  a  "  Complaint " 
counter-       in  regard  to  the  Protestation  was  drawn  up,  no  doubt 
protest.         by  Atterbury.     His  analysis  of  the  signatures  to  the 
protest  is  amusing.    He  points  out  that  of  the  forty- 
nine  signatories   all  but  seventeen  sign  by  proxy, 
which  is  an  innovation  in  Convocation  proceedings  : 
that  ten  who  are  new  members,  among  them  Edmund 
Gibson,  commit  themselves  to  the  statement  that 

1  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  Atterbury  in  "  Some 
proceedings  of  the  Convocation  of  A.D.  1705  faithfully 
represented."  For  some  reason  the  publication  of  this  tract 
was  delayed  until  1708.  See  p.  116. 
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they  "observe  with  great  grief  what  for  some  years 
hath  past,"  that  is,  before  they  entered  Convocation ; 
that  several  of  them  sign  more  than  once  in  virtue 
of  their  different  preferments  ;  and  that  Bishops 
have  signed  in  virtue  of  their  commendams.  "  We 
do  not  apprehend  that  their  protesting  as  Presbyters 
in  favour  of  the  rights  challenged  by  themselves  as 
Bishops  carries  with  it  any  great  authority."  He 
disposes  of  the  substance  of  the  protest  by 
observing  that  the  appointment  of  an  Actuary, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Bishops'  address  were 
single  actions  new  in  the  present  Convocation 
(which  accordingly  could  not  have  been  observed 
with  grief  for  years  past),  while  the  other  things 
protested  against  had  been  intermitted.  In  regard 
to  "  intermediate  sessions,"  he  points  out  that  in 
the  eagerness  of  the  Lower  House  to  pursue  the 
methods  of  peace,  none  had  been  held  for  three 
months,  notwithstanding  the  provocation  of  a  seven 
weeks'  adjournment  ;  and  it  was  only  when  on 
meeting  they  found  themselves  again  adjourned 
for  a  month,  that  they  resumed  them,  taking  this 
further  prorogation  as  "  a  fixed  resolution  to  break 
up  the  synod." 

But  the  Archbishop  was  now  able,  by  means  of  The 
the  new  Whig  ministry,  to  administer  a  severe 
mortification,  as  Burnet  calls  it,  to  the  Lower  House. 
When  it  reassembled  on  the  1st  March  a  Queen's 
letter  was  read  expressing  her  surprise  at  the 
unhappy  state  of  things,  and  also  her  resolution 
"  to  maintain  her  supremacy  and  the  due  sub- 
ordination of  presbyters  to  bishops,  as  fundamental 
parts  of  it,"  assuring  the  Bishops  of  the  continuance 
of  her  protection  and  favour. 

8— (2214) 
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One  serious  attempt  to  get  to  business  during 
their  irregular  sessions  must  be  set  to  the  credit  of 
the  Lower  House  :  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Upper  House  about  books  and  writings  (Feb.  19th, 
1706),  in  which  they  complain  of  the  immorality 
and  profaneness  of  the  stage,  the  insults  levelled 
at  "  the  clergy,  the  universities,  and  the  constitution 
itself "  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Review "  and 
"  Observator,"  "  the  lewd  and  profane  writings 
of  Edmund  Hickeringill  and  the  dishonour  done 
to  the  Church  "  by  a  sermon  of  Hoadly's  containing 
"positions  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
on  wilful  rebellion."  The  letter  also  takes  approving 
notice  of  the  "  endeavours  of  several  reformed 
churches  to  accommodate  themselves  to  our  liturgy 
and  constitution." 

The  ensuing  Convocation,  1706-7,  is  interesting 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Ministers  sent  a 
Royal  Writ  ordering  a  prorogation,  while  the  Bill 
for  the  Union  with  Scotland  was  passing  through 
Parliament,  out  of  fear  that  the  Lower  House  would 
address  the  Commons  against  the  measure  ;  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  also  from  a  sentence  inflicted  upon 
the  Prolocutor,  Dr.  Binckes,  by  the  Archbishop,  for 
contumacy  in  absenting  himself  from  Convocation 
without  leave. 

As  usual,  we  have  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
from  both  sides.  A  "  Protestation "  appeared 
against  it ;  Gibson  replied  to  the  Protestation ;  and 
an  "  Account  and  Defence  "  of  it  followed.  The 
undisputed  facts  are  that  Atterbury's  party, 
irritated  at  the  long  prorogation,  prepared  when 
they  reassembled  on  March  5th  an  "  application," 
to  acquaint  the  Upper  House  that  to  prorogue  the 
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Convocation  by  Royal  Writ  in  time  of  Parliament 
was  unprecedented.  The  Bishops  received  this 
on  the  19th,  and  laid  it  before  Her  Majesty, 
proroguing  the  Convocation  till  April  10th  ;  when 
the  Archbishop  sent  for  the  Lower  House  to  hear 
the  Queen's  reply,  in  which,  as  Gibson  says,  "  she 
was  pleased  to  signify  her  resentment."  The  few 
members  who  were  in  attendance  went  up,  and  the 
Archbishop  inquiring  where  the  Prolocutor  was, 
"  answer  was  made  by  an  honourable  member  that 
he  heard  he  was  gone  into  the  country."  "  This 
departure,"  continues  Gibson,  "  without  leave 
from  the  President,  and  at  a  juncture  when  business 
of  such  moment  was  depending,  appear'd  to  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  to  be  a  contempt  or  neglect 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  overlooked,  either 
with  regard  to  Her  Majesty's  honour  or  the  Metro- 
political  authority,  and  therefore  his  Grace 
proceeded  to  a  sentence  of  contumacy,  which  was 
the  gentlest  thing  he  could  do."  The  writer  of  the 
"  Account  and  Defence,"  who  must  be  Atterbury, 
points  out  that  the  Lower  House  was  not  told 
when  they  met  on  the  5th  April  that  an  answer 
from  the  Crown  was  expected  on  the  10th  ;  that 
the  10th  was  Holy  Thursday,  and  anticipating  only 
formal  business  most  members  of  Convocation, 
including  the  Prolocutor,  had  retired  to  their 
cures  :  that  it  was  the  only  occasion  during  two 
winters  on  which  he  had  been  absent,  although  the 
attendance  of  most  members  was  very  irregular  ; 
and  that  his  predecessor  had  been  absent  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Royal  Prorogation  without  notice 
taken.  The  Archbishop,  he  adds,  came  down  to 
the  House  with  the  schedule  of  contumacy  ready 
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signed,  and  presently  sent  word  to  the  Prolocutor 
that  he  would  proceed  to  suspension  unless  he 
made  a  formal  submission.  The  story  shows  the 
extreme  tension  that  now  existed.  It  was  the 
one  perfect  triumph  that  the  Archbishop  ever 
enjoyed  over  the  Lower  House  ;  and  that  was 
perhaps  a  little  embittered  if  his  conscience 
reminded  him  that  a  year  or  two  before  he  had 
refused  to  let  Convocation  sit  on  Holy  Thursday, 
for  the  express  reason  that  they  might  go  to  their 
cures  and  prepare  for  Easter,  as  Dr.  Binckes  had 
on  this  occasion  done. 

The  next  year,  Dr.  Binckes,  from  illness  or 
disgust,  declined  to  be  again  nominated  Prolocutor, 
and  after  some  opposition  Atterbury  was  proposed 
in  his  place.  What  the  objections  were  against 
Atterbury's  candidature  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
his  friend  Smalridge,  who  had  been  solicited  to  stand 
in  the  High  Church  interest.  Writing  to  Charlett 
(Aug.  28th,  1708),  he  says  :  "  I  can't  but  think  ye 
strongest  objection  to  him  is  that  he  has  been  too 
zealous  for  that  cause  which  begins  to  be  less  liked 
since  it  has  been  less  countenanced  than  it  was  at  first. 
I  have  heard  indeed  other  objections  made,  such  as 
I  know  to  be  groundless,  and  such  as  will  quickly 
appear  to  be  so.  That  the  promised  and  expected 
account  of  what  was  done  the  last  Convocation  and 
was  not  published  was  one,  to  which  you  will  see  an 
effectuall  answer  in  print  in  a  few  days.  That  he 
had  gone  over  to  Lambeth  and  there  offered  to  come 
into  their  measures  was  another,  for  which  Dr.  Gibson's 
authority  was  vouched.  To  this  aspersion  I  can 
now  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  for  because  I  found 
some  stress  laid  upon  it,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gibson 
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about  it,  and  received  a  very  honest  and  kind  answer." 1 
But  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  who  had  just 
come  into  power,  felt  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  Atterbury's  election.  A  letter  survives, 
written  by  Lord  Sunderland  to  the  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
Knightly  Chetwood,  urging  him  to  vote  for  the 
opposition  candidate,  Dr.  Willis,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  a 
good  Whig,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Salis- 
bury, 2  and  Winchester.  Of  Atterbury  he  says,  "  his 
character  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  say  anything 
to  it ;  the  latter  [Dr.  Willis]  I  venture  to  say,  is 
qualified  with  all  the  abilities  necessary  for  such 
a  post,  as  well  as  of  known  zeal  for  her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Established  Church  ;  and  of 
such  a  temper  and  prudence  as  would  tend  towards 
healing  the  divisions  in  the  Church,  rather  than 
widening  of  them."  Knightly  Chetwood,  who  had 
an  old  quarrel  with  Atterbury's  father,  was  not 
likely  to  be  too  well  disposed  towards  the  son ;  but 
his  vote  was  not  required,  since  the  Archbishop, 
not  wishing  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  election, 
obtained  the  Queen's  writ  to  prorogue  Convocation 
before  the  House  had  even  met  for  prayers.  Swift 
describes  Atterbury  as  "  raging  at  the  disappoint- 
ment." But  the  Whig  party  soon  over-reached 
themselves  by  the  prosecution  of  Sacheverell  for 
a  foolish  sermon,  and  the  Queen,  surprised  and 
delighted  by  the  popular  excitement,  plucked  up 
courage  to  change  her  Ministers. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Convocation  of  1710,  Atterbury  Convoca- 

secured  his  election  as  Prolocutor  over  Kennet,3  and  tion  of 

1710-1  : 

1  Gibson's  disclaiming  letter  is  printed  by  Nichols,  v,  273. 

oCG   13.    ^OO. 

3  Kennet,  in  "  The  Wisdom  of  Looking  Backward  "  (1715), 
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was  presented  to  the  Archbishop  (Dec.  6th)  in  a  flatter- 
ing speech  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Smalridge. l  The  Queen 
then  sent  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  pitched  in  a 
very  different  key  from  her  last,  expressing  the 
hope  that  Convocation  would  be  able  to  repress 
the  loose  principles  that  were  abroad.  The  letter 
of  business  that  followed  is  remarkable  as  including 
the  more  important  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
Lower  House  in  their  memorial  of  1704.  The  first 
point,  the  drawing  up  a  Representation  of  the 
present  state  of  religion,  was  entrusted  to  Atterbury, 
whose  report,  carried  in  the  Lower  House,  was 
rejected  by  the  bishops.  It  was  printed2  and 
occasioned  several  replies.  The  vigour  with  which 
it  denounces  the  libertinism  and  infidelity  of  the 
age  is  characteristic  of  Atterbury ;  but  as  the 
nature  of  the  document,  being  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  obliged  it  to  be  expressed  in  general  terms, 
it  is  comparatively  ineffective,  and  not  very 

a  pamphlet  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period 
is  arranged  in  double  columns,  puts  his  own  Latin  sermon 
before  the  Convocation  in  St.  Paul's  as  a  parallel  event  on  the 
right  side  to  Atterbury's  election  as  Prolocutor  on  the  wrong. 

1  Printed  with  Atterbury's  in  Nichols,  iv,  291-303.  Swift 
remarks  in  the  Examiner,  that  one  of  the  speeches  on  the 
occasion,  i.e.,  the  Archbishop's,  is  said  to  be  so  peculiar, 
in  the  style  and  matter,  as  might  have  made  up  in  entertain- 
ment what  it  wanted  in  instruction.  He  remarks  that  the 
Convocation  have  done  themselves  much  reputation  by 
pitching  upon  a  gentleman  of  so  much  piety,  wit  and  learning 
for  that  office  ;  and  who  is  so  thoroughly  versed  in  those 
parts  of  knowledge  which  are  proper  for  it. 

*  Kennet  detects  "a  political  view  in  it,  sparing  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II,  and  James  II,  loading  the  Revolution 
and  reign  of  K.  William,  and  the  late  ministry  and  army ;  and 
seeming  to  imply  that  under  the  new  set  of  Church  minis- 
ters we  should  have  a  glorious  (reformation  of  lives  and 
manners"  (Wisdom,  p.  121).  This  "political  view"  is 
quite  undistinguishable  by  any  modern  reader. 
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illuminating  to  a  succeeding  age.  The  general  « Repre- 
scheme  of  the  treatise  is  that  the  prevailing 
infidelity  and  licentiousness  are  connected  as  cause  of 
and  effect.  As  abettors  of  the  former,  a  special  Religion. " 
attack  is  made  upon  such  of  the  clergy  as  have 
avowed  Arian  tenets,  and  Whiston1  is  mentioned  - 
by  name  ;  upon  the  Quakers,  who  are  bracketed 
with  Socinians  ;  upon  the  philosophers,  who  urge 
"  the  necessity  of  all  human  thought  and  actions, 
as  being  mere  modes  of  motion  ;  and  upon  the 
Roman  clergy,  whose  known  way  of  dealing  is  to 
bring  men  round  to  infallibility  by  the  way  of 
infidelity."  Among  the  means  employed  for 
spreading  the  infection,  special  mention  is  made 
of  "  mock  catechisms,  framed  in  a  light  manner, 
upon  vain  and  trifling  subjects  "  ;  the  reprinting  of 
licentious  poems  and  atheistical  tracts,  and  an 
attempt  to  deride  all  revealed  religion  by  suggested 
parallels  from  heathen  writers.  As  concurring 
causes  of  the  prevalent  licence  in  morals,  Atterbury 
aims  a  special  blow  at  the  Stage,  at  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  wars,  and  the  impunity  which  has 
followed  outrages  even  in  the  House  of  God.  In 
conclusion,  he  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the 
prospect  of  the  ground  to  be  gained  upon  vice  and 
irreligion  by  the  fifty  new  churches  which  Parliament 

1  Whiston,  Mathematical  Professor  at  Cambridge,  had 
been  removed  from  his  chair  by  the  University  for  Arian 
opinions.  He  published  a  vindication  of  himself  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Convocation.  After  consulting  the 
judges,  who  decided  by  a  majority  that  the  Convocation 
had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  heresy,  the  Upper  House  censured 
certain  passages  of  the  book,  and  the  Lower  House  concurred. 
The  judgment  was  sent  to  the  Queen  for  confirmation,  but 
on  being  applied  for  in  the  next  sessions,  the  document 
could  not  be  found. 
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proposed  to  build  out  of  public  money  ;  to  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  the  growth  of  error 
by  the  regular  meeting  of  Convocation ;  and,  most 
of  all,  to  the  Royal  Interposition  for  obtaining  an 
Act  of  Parliament  restraining  the  liberty  of  printing 
and  importing  wicked  books. 

It  is  not  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  to 
Atterbury  and  not  to  the  bishops  was  principally 
due  the  provision  of  the  new  London  churches. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  narrate  the  successive 
steps  by  which  this  beneficent  scheme  grew  to 
completion.  The  House  of  Commons  had  appointed 
a  Committee  to  examine  a  petition  of  the  Minister 
and  Churchwardens  of  Greenwich,  praying  for 
relief  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  church,  1  and  gave 
it  as  an  instruction  to  that  committee  to  consider 
what  churches  were  wanting  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  On  this  the  Prolocutor  waited 
upon  the  Speaker  with  the  thanks  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  ;  adding  that  it  was  in  their 
thoughts  to  set  forward  so  pious  a  design,  and  that 
they  were  glad  to  find  themselves  so  happily 
prevented.2  In  response  to  this  message,  the 
Commons  resolved  to  receive  all  such  information 
as  should  be  offered  them  from  the  clergy  of  the 
Lower  House  with  relation  to  the  want  of  churches, 
and  on  10th  March,  1710-1,  the  Speaker  informed 
the  House,  "  That  the  day  before,  in  the  evening, 
Mr.  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
came  to  him,  and  by  their  order  delivered  to  him 
a  scheme  of  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels 

1  To  Atterbury,  as  Bishop  of  Rochester,  fell  the  task  of 
consecrating  the  new  Greenwich  Church.     See  p.  221. 

2  Nichols,  iv,  305. 
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and  meeting-houses  within  twenty-seven  of  those 
parishes  in  and  near  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  the  suburbs  thereof,  where  additional 
churches  were  judged  to  be  most  wanted,  together  with 
a  probable  calculation  of  the  number  of  families  and 
souls  within  those  several  parishes,  which  they 
desired  might  be  laid  before  the  House  "  ;  and  the 
scheme  was  referred  to  the  Committee. 

At  this  point  information  reached  Atterbury  that 
the  Queen  took  it  ill  that  application  had  not  been 
made  to  her,  and  accordingly  an  address  from  both 
Houses  of  Convocation  was  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
who  sent  a  message  in  accordance  with  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  event  the  House 
resolved  to  erect  fifty  new  churches  with  the  money 
derived  from  a  coal  duty  of  a  shilling  per  chaldron  ; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  building 
them,  of  whom  Atterbury  was  one.1 

Not   much    progress    had    been   made   with   the  Convoca- 
matters  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  business  when  tion  °* 
the    Convocation    came    to    a   close.     In    the   next 
sessions  of  1711-2,  the  Upper  House  proposed  to  take 
them  up  at  the  point  where  they  had  been  dropped  ; 
but  Atterbury,  acting  on  his  theory  that  the  Con- 
vocation  was   a   parliamentary    assembly,    insisted 
that  the  business  must  begin  again  in  consequence 
of   the   prorogation.     In   this   the   precedents   were 

1  Rennet  gives  the  list:  "The  Archbishops,  the  Bishops 
of  Bristol,  London,  Winchester,  Durham,  and  Rochester ; 
Dr.  F.  Atterbury,  Prolocutor  ;  Deans  of  Canterbury  and 
St.  Paul's  ;  Archdeacon  of  London  ;  Drs.  Smalridge,  Gastrell, 
Mosse,  Freind  ;  Mr.  Sherlock  ;  Earls  of  Thanet,  Anglesey, 
etc.  ;  R.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Dr.  John  Radcliffe  ;  and  remarks, 
"  No  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  but  the  schoolmaster  only  ; 
no  parochial  minister  in  London  ;  the  other  divines  put 
before  the  nobility"  (Wisdom,  p.  142). 
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thought  by  the  bishops  to  be  against  him,  as  well 
as  the  terms  of  the  schedule  of  prorogation,  which 
"  continued  all  things  in  the  same  state  until  the 
next  meeting."  But  Atterbury  obtained  an  opinion 
in  his  favour  from  the  Attorney-General,  "  by  which," 
says  Burnet,  "  it  was  very  plain  that  he  was  not 
rightly  informed  about  it  (ii,  602).  Probably 
Atterbury  was  irritated  at  the  treatment  of  his 
Representation  on  the  state  of  religion,  which  was 
the  first  business  mentioned  in  the  Queen's  letter, 
and  wished  to  get  it  reconsidered  in  the  Upper  House. 
In  consequence  of  this  deadlock,  none  of  the  matters 
laid  before  the  Houses  in  the  Queen's  letter  were 
proceeded  with.  When  the  next  Convocation  met, 
new  letters  of  business  were  issued  containing  only 
some  of  the  previous  topics  :  but  Atterbury  had  then 
passed  to  the  Upper  House. 

Two  other  questions  discussed  in  this  Convocation 
are  still  remembered.  A  motion  was  made  (Feb. 
22nd,  1712)  by  Dr.  Cannon,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, who  had  been  Walpole's  tutor,  to  censure 
a  sermon  by  Dr.  Brett,  the  nonjuror,  on  "  the 
Remission  of  Sins."  A  war  of  pamphlets  followed, 
opened  by  Kennet  in  a  "  Letter  about  a  Motion,  &c."  ; 
but  in  Convocation  Atterbury  succeeded  in  getting 
the  matter  dropped.  The  other  topic  was  of  greater 
interest.  The  Bishops  drew  up  a  declaration 
asserting  the  irregularity  of  lay-baptism,  but  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  such  lay-baptism,  if  made 
with  the  prescribed  form  and  matter,  should  not  be 
repeated.  This  declaration  the  Lower  House  refused 
to  consider.  Atterbury  gives  the  reason  in  a  letter 
to  Bishop  Trelawny  (10th  Feb.,  1712-3) : 

"  Your  Lordship  seems  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
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ill  consequences  that  would  attend  our  determination 
of  the  point  relating  to  the  validity  or  invalidity  of 
lay-baptism.  Either  way  we  should  do  great 
mischief ;  and  therefore  my  utmost  endeavours 
were  bent  last  year  towards  preventing  any  decision. 
And  I  hope  I  have  prevented  it  this  year  also.  Mr. 
Bingham  is  certainly  in  the  wrong  to  suggest  that 
there  was  ever  any  design  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  to  declare  the  invalidity  of  lay-baptism. 
All  our  aim  (I  am  sure,  all  my  aim)  was  to  declare 
nothing  at  all  concerning  it." 

Atterbury  was  afraid  that  a  formal  declaration 
of  Convocation  in  favour  of  lay-baptism  would 
encourage  the  practice  of  private  baptism,  of  which 
he  had  spoken  in  the  "  heads  of  grievances,"  drawn 
up  in  1704.  When  he  was  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  insert  a  clause  in  curates'  licences 
prohibiting  them  from  performing  private  baptisms 
in  cases  not  covered  by  the  rubric.  There  is  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Dean  Stanhope 
in  regard  to  stopping  the  practice  at  Deptford,  of 
which  the  Dean  was  Vicar.1 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  services  of  Atterbury  His  services 
in  regard  to  Convocation,  we  must  begin  by  recogniz- 
ing  that  the  Church  of  England  owed  to  him  especially, 
it  might  almost  be  said  to  him  exclusively,  the  revival 
of  its  synodical  assembly.  It  was  the  telling  argu- 
ment of  his  initial  tract,  the  Letter  to  a  Convocation- 
man,  which  stirred  the  clergy  throughout  England, 
and  made  the  refusal  of  a  right  to  meet  no  longer  a 
safe  policy  for  the  Government.  In  the  controversy 
that  ensued  about  rights  and  privileges,  he  stood 
by  himself  against  the  ablest  and  most  learned 

1  Nichols,  ii,  76.     See  Appendix. 
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writers  on  the  Whig  side,  Wake,  Gibson,  Rennet, 
Hody  ;  and  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  his 
weakness  in  ecclesiastical  history  leaves  him  occasion- 
ally at  their  mercy,  yet  whenever  the  discussion 
could  be  turned  from  precedents  to  principles, 
his  logic,  and  wit,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
we  may  add  the  reasonableness  of  his  case,  made 
him  invincible.  His  inexhaustible  vigour  and 
intrepidity  exactly  fitted  him  for  the  task  of  breaking 
down  opposition.  Like  Dryden's  Achitophel,  he  was 

"  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity : 

Pleas'd  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 
He  sought  the  storms." 

Unhappily,  we  must  add, 

"but  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit." 

As  Prolocutor,  when  everything  was  in  his  favour 
he  nearly  wrecked  the  ship  he  had  guided  through 
the  troubled  waters  in  its  early  course,  by  obstinate 
insistence  on  having  his  own  way  upon  what  was,  at 
most,  a  technical  point  of  procedure.  It  must  be 
admitted  also,  that  the  policy  he  bequeathed  to 
Convocation  of  attacking  heretical  books,  not  only 
brought  its  sessions  to  a  speedy  termination — they 
were  discontinued  by  Walpole  four  years  later,  and 
Convocation  did  not  sit  again  till  its  revival  in  1852 
—but  diverted  its  attention  too  much,  even  while 
they  continued,  from  practical  matters,  as  to  which 
its  intervention  might  have  been  effective.  But  it 
is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event ;  it  has  already  been 
stated  that  it  was  the  suppression  of  heresy  for  which 
Atterbury  cared  most ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
Walpole  would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  some 
excuse  for  suppressing  a  possible  focus  of  discontent, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  Bangorian  controversy. 


CHAPTER  V 

CANONRY  AT  EXETER  AND  DEANERY  OF  CARLISLE 

AT  the  beginning  of  December,  1703,  Bishop  Trelawny  clnon 
had  opened  to  Atterbury  a  proposal  to  nominate  him  Exeter, 
to  a  canonry  at  Exeter,  which  he  expected  might 
soon  be  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Jane,  Dean  of 
Gloucester.  Dr.  Jane,  however,  recovered ;  but  a 
few  days  later  Dr.  Hooper,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
was  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells,  and  a  question 
arose  whether  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  resign 
the  canonry  which  he  held  with  the  Precentorship  of 
Exeter  in  commendam.  It  was  worth  £200  a  year, 
and  Hooper  asked  leave  to  retain  it  in  trust  for 
Bishop  Ken.  Trelawny,  however,  who  was  no  friend 
to  Hooper,  claimed  the  Precentorship  as  in  his 
patronage,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  after 
consulting  with  Harley  and  the  Attorney-General, 
supported  his  claim,  so  that  the  canonry  became 
vacant.  But  there  was  a  further  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  Bishop  Trelawny's  good  intentions,  that 
although  he  nominated  to  the  Cathedral  prebends, 
the  residentiary  canons  were  elected  by  Dean  and 
Chapter  ;  and  though  the  rule  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  should  accept  the  Bishop's  nominee,  there 
was  no  compulsion  upon  them  to  do  so.  Atterbury 
was  sure  of  the  support  of  three  of  the  chapter,  Newey 
and  Blackburne,  who  were  old  Westminsters,  and 
Gilbert,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  old  friend ;  but 
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Archdeacon  Drewe,  who  was  Bishop  Hooper's  hench- 
man, had  been  lately  crossing  swords  with  Atterbury 
in  Convocation,  and  the  Dean  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Dr.  Wake.  The  Bishop  seems  to  have  done 
his  best  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  Wake  behaved 
with  singular  generosity.  He  asked  for  a  pledge 
that  Atterbury  would  behave  in  the  Chapter  with 
brotherly  consideration,  and  that  being  understood, 
he  promised  not  to  oppose  the  election.  On  February 
5th,  1703-4,  Atterbury  writes  to  Trelawny  :  "  Mr. 
Blackburne  tells  me,  that  the  Dean  of  Exeter  is  so 
disposed  as  to  be  ready  to  concur  with  the  rest  of  the 
Chapter  in  compleating  the  noble  favour  your  Ldp 
intends  me,  when  a  proper  opportunity  shall  happen. 
I  think,  whenever  I  have  the  honour  by  your  Ldp's 
goodness  to  be  of  that  body,  it  will  be  for  your 
Ldp's  and  the  common  service,  that  the  members  of 
it  should  live  together  easily  and  decently ;  and  am 
glad  therefore  that  I  have  so  good  a  foundation  to  go 
upon  in  making  any  advances  of  civility  and  respect 
towards  the  Dean  ;  with  whom  I  will  certainly  live 
in  all  fair  correspondence.  I  presume  to  beg  the 
honour  of  your  Lordship's  recommendation  of  me 
to  him  and  your  directions  how  far  you  judge  it 
necessary,  or  proper,  for  me  to  appear  at  present  in 
owning  it  publicly ;  considering  the  malicious  story 
that  hath  so  lately  and  so  industriously  been  spread 
about,  of  my  asking  him  pardon,  and  acknowledging 
myself  in  the  wrong  as  to  the  points  disputed 
between  us."1 

1  Thus  Hearne  notes  (Aug.  8th,  1706):  "Dr.  Atterbury 
....  has  acknowledged  Dr.  Wake  to  be  in  ye  right  (I  am 
told)  and  begg'd  his  Pardon  for  being  so  far  ingag'd  against 
him." 
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"  On  6  May,  1704,"  to  quote  the  official  minute, 
"  Francis  Atterbury  appeared  personally  in  the 
Chapter  House  of  the  Blessed  Peter  of  Exeter,  and 
presented  the  Bishop's  mandate  for  installation,  and 
was  admitted  and  installed  into  the  prebend  now 
vacant ;  and  on  the  same  day  was  elected  and 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  Canons  Residentiary 
in  the  place  now  vacant  by  the  promotion  or 
translation  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph." 

After  the  service  Atterbury  addressed  the  following  His 
short  note  to  the  Dean,  who  was  not  present.     It  is  with' 
preserved  among  the  Wake  MSS.  at  Christ  Church  :  Wake. 

"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  My  Lord  Bishop  hath  been  pleased  this  morning 
to  collate  me  to  a  vacant  Prebend,  and  by  your  Favor 
and  that  of  ye  Chapter,  I  am  just  now  admitted  and 
installed  Canon  Residentiary.  Mr.  Blackburne  hath 
communicated  to  me  an  acct  of  the  Readyness 
wherewith  you  have  been  pleased  to  entertain  this 
Proposal  and  forward  my  success  in  it.  I  think 
myself  bound  the  first  moment  that  I  can  to  make 
my  acknowledgments  to  you  on  this  head,  and  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  with  all  Sincerity,  Respect, 
and  Gratitude,  Reverend  Sir 

"  Your  Oblig'd  and  most 

"  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 

"  FRANCIS  ATTERBURY." 


The  Dean  still  retained  some  apprehension  that 
Atterbury  might  pursue  the  quarrel,  for  he  wrote  in 
this  sense  to  the  Bishop,  who  sent  his  letter  on  to 
Atterbury.  In  reply  he  says,  "  It  shall  not  be  my 
fault,  if  a  fair  and  civil  correspondence  be  not  always 
kept  up  between  us  :  and  he  cannot  but  be  satisfied 
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of  this  from  the  late  visit  I  made  him,  since  he  wrote 
to  your  Ldp.  As  for  the  dispute  about  the  rights  of 
Convocation,  your  Ldp  may  depend  upon  it  that  if 
ever  I  pursue  it,  it  shall  be  in  as  inoffensive  a  way 
as  is  possible,  and  with  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the 
Dean's  civilities  to  me." 

Atterbury  remained  for  the  next  nine  years  a 
member  of  the  Exeter  Chapter,  but  he  kept  his  word 
in  regard  to  Wake,  who  gave  him,  for  his  part,  no 
further  provocation.  The  solid  work  of  the  contro- 
versy about  the  rights  of  Convocation  had  by  this 
time  been  finished,  and  what  further  pamphleteering 
went  on  fell,  on  the  Whig  side,  to  Gibson  and  Kennet. 
An  interesting  proof  of  Atterbury's  desire  to  fulfil  his 
pledge  of  keeping  the  peace  in  this  particular  Chapter, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  at  open  war  in  that  of  Carlisle, 
is  afforded  by  a  passage  in  the  Chapter  Act  Book  at 
Exeter,  dated  20th  May,  1706,  of  which  he  sent  a 
copy  to  the  Bishop,1  which  records  a  vote  of  thanks 
passed  to  him  for  waiving  some  money  claim  upon 
Presents  ms  predecessor  in  the  canonry. 

address  One  further  incident  connected  with  Atterbury's 

Exeter          relations    with    Exeter    must    be    chronicled.     In 

clergy.          September,    1710,    after    the    virtual    acquittal    of 

Sacheverell   had   seemed   to   the   London   clergy   a 

triumph  of  Church  principles,  they  approached  the 

Queen  with  an  address, 2  and  the  diocese  of  Exeter 

1  Nichols,  i,  394.     The  entry  has  been  verified  for  me  by 
Chancellor  Edmonds. 

2  Dyer's  letter  of  Aug.  24,  1710,  says,  "The  Address  from 
the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  London  was  inserted  in  this  day's 
gazette,  by  order  of  the  Queen,  as  a  distinguishing  favour  to 
them.     The  clergymen  who  refused  to  sign  it  were  Dr.  Barton 
and   Mr.    Baker.     And   those   who   did   not   answer   to   the 
summons  were  Dr.  Kennett,  Dr.  Bradford,  Dr.  Hancock,  and 
Mr.  Hoadly." 
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followed  suit.  On  September  llth  Harley,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  introduced  Atterbury, 
in  his  capacity  as  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  to  the 
Queen,  with  an  address  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
the  Canons  and  other  dignitaries  ["  not  the  Dean," 
notes  Rennet]  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
city  and  parts  adjacent.  It  expresses  their 
determination  "  stedfastly  to  adhere  to  the  good  old 
principles  they  have  learnt  and  have  constantly 
taught,"  and  their  prayer  that  the  same  good 
Providence  which  has  brought  her  Majesty  to  the 
throne,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  present  generation, 
may  "  effectually  provide  for  the  like  happiness  of 
posterity  by  continuing  the  Protestant  succession 
to  the  Crown  as  it  is  now  settled  by  law  in  the  heirs 
of  her  Majesty's  body,  and  in  default  of  such  issue 
in  the  most  illustrious  House  of  Hanover."1 

Atterbury  kept  his  preferment  at  Exeter  until  his 
appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester.  He 
then  applied  to  Harley  for  leave  to  retain  the  prebend 
while  surrendering  the  canonry,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  gift  of  his  first  patron,  Bishop  Trelawny,  Atterbury 
and  was  not  worth  more  than  £120  a  year ;  the  desired  Carlisle, 
leave  does  not  seem  to  have  been  granted.2  But  to 
return.  On  July  6th,  1704,  two  months  exactly  after 
being  installed  at  Exeter,  Atterbury  received  a 
message  from  Secretary  Hedges  that  the  Queen 
proposed  to  offer  him  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  vacant 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Graham  to  the  deanery 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Harley  writes  two  days  later  to 
Dr.  Stratford  of  Christ  Church  :  "  When  Dr.  Atter- 
bury kissed  Her  Majesty's  hand  for  the  deanery  of 

1  Nichols,  iv,  288. 

2  Portland  MSS.,  v,  296. 
9— (2214) 
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Carlisle,  she  was  pleased  to  tell  him  that  she  was 
glad  of  that  opportunity  to  shew  him  the  respect  she 
had  for  him,  and  that  what  she  had  given  him  was 
but  the  beginning  of  her  favour."1 

To  understand  the  reception  that  awaited  Atterbury 
at  Carlisle  from  the  Bishop,  William  Nicolson,  it  is 
necessary  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  controversy 
about  the  rights  of  Convocation.  In  the  third 
section  (1699)  of  a  book  called  The  English  Historical 
Library,  which  was  an  attempt  to  bring  together  a 
record  of  the  manuscript  collections  in  England, 
Nicolson,  then  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  advocating  the  view  of  Convocations 
expressed  in  Stillingfleet's  definition,  that  they  are 
"  occasional  assemblies  for  such  purposes  as  the  King 
shall  direct  "  ;  thus  ranging  himself  on  the  side  of 
Wake,  with  whom,  in  consequence,  he  shares  the 
brunt  of  Atterbury's  onslaught.  "  There  is  a  Third 
gentleman,"  says  Atterbury  in  his  preface,  "  who  in 
a  late  book  of  his  has  taken  upon  him  to  be  a  kind  of 
umpire  in  this  Controversy.  By  what  secret  motive 
he  was  invited  to  Undertake  this  Office,  he  best  knows  : 
sure  I  am  that  it  was  not  out  of  any  Peculiar  Skill  or 
Ability  he  had  to  discharge  it.  Since  he  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  mix  in  a  dispute  that  did  not  belong 
to  him,  he  must  excuse  me  if  I  have  not  gone  out  of 
mine  to  avoid  seeing  his  Mistakes  :  which  I  have 
taken  notice  of  no  otherwise  than  as  the  Course  of 
my  Reflections,  and  the  Particular  Matter  I  was  upon, 
led  me  to  observe  them  :  And  even  at  this  Rate,  the 
Crop  of  Errors  was  plentiful." 

Nicolson  was  fond,  in  Bacon's  phrase,  of  relat- 
ing himself  to  paper,  and  he  has  left  a  large 

1  Portland  MSS.,  iv,  98. 
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correspondence1  behind  him,  only  a  portion  of  which 
has  been  printed.  His  literary  style  was  as  vigorous 
and  picturesque  as  Atterbury's,  though  by  no  means 
so  polished,  and  in  his  letters  to  private  friends  about 
his  adversary,  he  exhausts  the  vocabulary  of  abuse. 
Atterbury  is  a  "  pert  gentleman  of  Christ  Church," 
"  an  insolent,  bungling  and  illogical  compiler,"  "  a 
Jack-pudding."  When  the  second  edition  of  Atter- 
bury's book  appeared,  he  writes  to  Wake  :  "I  ought 
not  to  repine  at  any  usage  I  have  had  from  that 
scurrilous  gentleman,  since  persons  of  much  better 
figure  have  been  so  coarsely  treated  by  him.  If  his 
points  of  law  be  too  sharp  to  encounter  with  for  the 
present,  shall  these  Pikec  guard  his  beastly  insolence  ? 
Shall  an  ordinary  City  Preacher  dare  to  vilify  a 
Bishop  to  that  degree  of  contumely  which  he  throws 
at  my  lord  of  Sarum,  and  pass  unrebuked  ?  "  To 
Wm.  Tanner  he  writes  (April  8th,  1700)  :  "  I  got  ye 
famous  reply  to  Dr.  W[ake]  on  Saturday  last.  I  am 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  such  a  book  is  cried  up. 
There's  a  rich  vein  of  banter  in  it,  and  that  is  ye 
modish  and  takeing  entertainment  of  the  Times.  No 
doubt  but  one  of  its  most  admired  beauties  is  ye 
application  of  old  Caxton's  Epilogue  to  the  Dr.,  which 
is  certainly  as  lewd  a  piece  of  buffoonery  as  ever  was 
acted  on  so  grave  and  solemn  an  occasion.2  I  was 

1  Nichols  in  1809  edited  a  collection  of  his  letters,  which 
he  had  purchased  from  a  Yorkshire  clergyman,  Rev.  Edward 
Marshall.    The  late  Bishop  of  Barrow  printed  selections  from 
his  diary  in  Cumb.  and  West.  Antiquarian  Society  Transactions. 

2  "  The  Dr.  must  forgive  me,  if  I  tell  him,  that  these 
Historical  Unedifying  Accounts  of  his  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Honest  Confession  of    William  Caxton,  the   Chronicler,   the 
words  of  which  will  become  Dr.  Wake's  mouth  as  well  every 
whit  as  they  did  his  ;   and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  hear 
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in  hopes  that  ye  Authority  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet's 
Definition  wd  have  ended  this  dispute  but  (instead  of 
that)  it  has  further  enflamed  the  reckoning  and  has 
brought  upon  myself  a  good  share  of  the  Indignation 
of  this  Scurrilous  writer.  However,  I  am  resolved 
not  to  be  barked  out  of  my  road.  I  shall  go  on  with 
my  Scotch  Library ;  though  perhaps  this  treatment 
may  oblige  me  to  do  it  a  little  more  leisurely  than  I 
intended.  I  am  now  entering  on  my  Visitation 
and  ye  exercise  of  that  Jurisdiction  which  this 
paedagogical  Animadverter  says  I  have  prostituted. 
My  comfort  is  my  brethren  in  this  Diocese  have 
no  such  hard  thoughts  of  me.  As  soon  as  this 
duty  is  over,  I  will  give  his  book  a  second  reading 
and  endeavour  to  wipe  off  the  dirt  he  has  thrown 
upon  me." 

Nicolson's  idea  of  wiping  what  he  called  "  dirt  " 
off  himself  was  to  discharge  what  certainly  deserves 
the  name  at  his  opponent.  The  worst  Atterbury 
had  said  of  Nicolson  was  that  he  was  an  "  implicit 
transcriber,"  and  "  as  rash  and  rude  a  writer  as  Bale  "  ; 
but  Nicolson  on  his  very  title-page  calls  Atterbury's 
book  "  unmannerly  and  slanderous,"  and  in  the  course 
of  his  argument  adds  the  further  epithets,  "  dis- 
honest," "  leering,"  "  splenetick,"  and  "  sawcy  "  ; 
while  its  author  is  "a  pert  and  pedling  retailer 
of  another  man's  collections,"  a  "  confident 
patcher-up  of  evidence,"  "  a  merry  Preacher," 
"  an  empty  misrepresenter  of  our  antiquities," 

him  in  the  close  of  his  first  chapter,  thus  addressing  himself 
to  his  reader  :  '  If  I  cowde,'  says  he,  '  have  founde  moo 
stories,  I  wolde  have  sette  in  it  moo  ;  but  the  substannce  that 
I  can  fynde  and  knowe,  I  have  shortely  set  them  in  this  boke, 
prayeinge  all  theym  that  see  this  symple  werke  of  mine  to  pardon 
me  of  my  symple  writynge.' " 
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and  "  an  ambitious  wretch  "  who  makes  "  insolent 
attempts  against  our  antient  and  apostolical  church 
government." 

Atterbury  underlined  these  compliments  in  his 
copy  of  the  pamphlet,1  but  made  no  reply.  The 
reply  came  a  few  months  later  (May,  1702),  when  on 
being  raised  to  the  Bench  as  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Nicolson  applied  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the 
customary  degree  of  Doctor  by  diploma.  A  number 
of  Masters  thereupon  presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
a  protest  against  granting  the  degree  until  the  Arch- 
deacon had  made  satisfaction  to  the  University  for 
applying  the  last  of  these  descriptions  to  Atterbury, 
on  whom  the  University  had  conferred  the  same 
degree  "  for  the  signal  service  he  had  done  the 
Church  "  by  the  book  so  maligned.  The  memorial 
also  pointed  out  that  throughout  the  pamphlet  the 
Archdeacon  spoke  of  Mr.  Atterbury  only,  "  in  a 
seeming  contempt  of  the  honour  done  him  by  the 
same  University."  The  Vice-Chancellor  communi- 
cated the  protest  to  Nicolson,  who  withdrew  his 
petition  and  transferred  it,  by  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Two  years  afterwards  Atterbury  was  made  Dean  He  refuses 
of  Carlisle,  and  the  Bishop  was  not  blind  to  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  squaring  accounts. 
His  letters  show  that  he  was  in  consultation  with 
Archbishop  Tenison  (who  was  in  consultation  with 
Lord  Somers)  as  well  as  with  Gibson  and  Rennet,  as 
to  the  best  means  of  keeping  Atterbury  out  of  his 
preferment.  He  finally  refused  to  give  him 
institution  unless  he  revoked  certain  propositions 

1  Nicolson  notes  in  his  diary,  Jan.  3rd,  1701-2.  "Dined 
at  Lambeth.  Thank' d  by  A.  B.  for  my  Answ.  to  Att." 
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relating    to    the   sovereign's   supremacy,    which    he 
thought  deducible  from  his  Convocation  book.1 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  who  behaved  in  the  most 
conciliatory  manner  throughout  the  episode,  warning 
the  Bishop  that  what  he  did  "  out  of  conscience,  the 
most  will  look  upon  as  the  effect  of  an  old  grudge," 
offered  to  perform  the  institution  himself  at  Bishop- 
thorpe,  where  Atterbury  was  staying.  The  letter 
which  Atterbury  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  from 
Bishopthorpe  must  be  given  in  full  from  the  original 
at  Westminster,  as  it  was  not  printed  by  Nichols,  and 
is  characteristic  : 

"  EPS.  THORP, 

"  Sept.  4,   1704. 

"  MY  LORD, 

"  I  came  hither  on  Saturd.  Even,  and  intended  to 
have  set  out  this  morning  in  order  to  pay  my  Duty  to 
your  Lp  at  Rose  Castle,  but  am  stopp'd  by  a  Letter 
of  your  Lp's  to  his  Grace,  part  of  which  his  Grace  hath 
been  pleas'd  to  communicate  to  me.  And  therein 
I  find  that  your  Lp  is  firmly  determin'd  not  to  give 
me  Institution  your  self  (should  I  wayt  upon  you  for 
it)  unless  I  do  openly  and  freely  Revoke  and  Renounce 
Three  Propositions,  relating  to  her  Majesty's  Supre- 
macy, there  specify'd,  and  which  seem  to  your  Lp 
deducible  from  somewhat  which  I  have  heretofore 

1  See  Atterbury's  "Rights,"  etc.,  p.  214.  The  offending 
propositions  were  as  follows  : 

i.  The  Queen  of  England  out  of  Parliament  has  not  the 
same  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical  that  the  Christian 
Emperors  had  in  the  primitive  Church,  ii.  The  Church 
of  England  is  under  two  governors,  the  one  absolute  and 
the  other  limited,  iii.  The  supreme  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction as  annexed  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm  can 
be  exercised  no  otherwise  than  in  Parliament. 
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asserted  and  published.  My  Lord,  there  are  many 
Reasons,  for  which  I  can  by  no  means  comply  with 
this  or  any  such  Proposal ;  and  with  which  there  is 
no  need  that  I  should  at  present  Trouble  your  Lp  : 
especially  since  your  Lp  hath  in  ye  same  Letter 
desir'd  his  Grace,  that  in  case  I  consented  not  to  your 
Proposal,  He  would  please  to  admit  me,  and  send  his 
Metropoliticall  Mandate  for  my  Installation.  His 
Grace,  I  find,  is  very  ready  to  fulfill  your  Lp's  desire 
in  that  respect  (as  I  am  also  to  take  this  method  of 
being  Instituted)  as  soon  as  your  Lp  shall  have  made 
such  a  Remission  of  your  Right  and  Authority  in  this 
case,  under  your  Episcopal  Seal,  as  may  be  judged 
a  Legal  and  Effectual  Warrant  for  his  Grace's  giving 
me  Institution,  and  my  Receiving  it.  To  this  End, 
I  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted  to  offer  myself  thus  by 
Letter  to  your  Lp  for  Institution,  since  your  Lp  hath 
express'd  a  concern  to  prevent  the  Unnecessary 
Expence  of  my  coming  four  score  mile,  in  order  onely 
(as  your  Lp  is  pleasd  to  speak)  to  be  sent  back  by  you. 
And,  therefore,  without  wayting  in  Person  upon  your 
Lp  (as  I  was  ready  to  have  done)  I  will  expect  your  Lps 
Pleasure  here  at  Bishops  Thorp  :  hoping  for  such 
Despatch  from  your  Lp  in  ye  matter  of  my  Institution, 
as  may  Enable  me  safely  to  proceed  to  my  Instalment, 
without  further  delay.  I  am, 

"  Your  Lps  most  Dutyful 

"  &  moat  Humble  Servant, 
"  FR.  ATTERBURY." 

When  the  Bishop  learned  that  institution  could  not 
be  given  by  the  Archbishop  without  an  instrument 
under  his  episcopal  seal,  he  declined  to  furnish  it, 
and  summoned  Atterbury  to  Rose  Castle.  The 
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Archbishop  thereupon  wrote  another  letter,  urging 
the  bishop  to  decide  at  once  what  he  meant  to  do, 
without  claiming  the  twenty-eight  days  allowed  him 
by  the  canon,  "  as  delay  would  look  like  pure  unkind- 
ness,"  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  Bishop 
Burnet's  word  that  Atterbury's  view  of  the  supremacy 
was  identical  with  his  own,  in  which  the  Archbishop 
also  concurred.2  But  Nicolson  having  his  enemy, 
as  he  thought,  "  upon  the  hip,"  was  not  to  be  robbed 
of  his  "  pound  of  flesh."  From  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Hugh  Todd,  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  we 
learn  something  of  what  happened  at  Carlisle,  and 
Atterbury  himself  completes  the  narrative. 
Atterbury  As  Dr.  Todd  comes  very  prominently  into  the 
goes  to  history  of  Atterbury's  tenure  of  the  Deanery  of 
Castle  Carlisle,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  him  here  by 

an  account  of  his  previous  relations  with  Bishop 
Nicolson.  They  had  been  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
together,  as  "  poor  serving  children,"  i.e.,  scholars, 
and  they  were  both  members  of  the  Chapter  of 
Carlisle,  before  Nicolson  became  Bishop.  In  the 
preface  to  the  English  Historical  Library,  Nicolson  had 
reflected  upon  Todd's  account  of  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Chapter  Library.  To  a  letter  from  Todd  com- 
plaining of  his  uncivil  reference,  Nicolson  had  replied, 
"  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  reflect  whether  your  treat- 
ment of  me  might  not  justly  occasion  something  of 
a  warm  resentment  whenever  you  came  in  my  way  " 
(August  7th,  1696).  There  had  therefore  already 
been  bad  blood  between  them,  and  Nicolson's 
references  to  Todd  in  his  earlier  diary  as  Todulus 
show  no  very  high  respect ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  on  good  terms  when  Atterbury  came  to  the 
1  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp  (1825),  i,  235-250. 
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cathedral.  Todd  held  two  livings,  Penrith  and 
Arthuret,  and  to  judge  by  the  number  of  candidates 
he  presented  for  confirmation,  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  hard-working  parish  priest.  The  Deanery  of 
Carlisle,  on  which  at  each  vacancy  he  set  his  heart, 
he  never  achieved.  He  writes  as  follows  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hudson,  Bodley's  Librarian  : 

"  You  were  pleased  in  yours  to  express  a  great 
respect  for  Dr.  A.  Her  My  has  thought  fit  to  confer 
upon  him  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle.  The  opposition 
he  has  met  with  from  his  diocesan  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  an  account  of  it  will  not  I  am  sure  be 
unacceptable  to  you  and  his  friends  with  you. 

"  Sep.  13  he  came  to  my  house  at  Penrith.  Next 
day  he,  Mr.  Musgrave,  and  other  friends  dined  with 
me.  The  day  after  I  waited  on  him  in  Mr.  Musgrave's 
coach  to  Rose  and  Carlisle.1  He  having  heard  that 
ye  bishop  said  he  had  incurred  excommunication 
ipso  facto  by  Canon  2  1603  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
give  his  Ldp  the  trouble  of  dining  with  him  or  putting 
him  upon  the  Scripture  '  with  such  a  one,  no,  not 
to  eat.'  We  came  to  Rose  twixt  2  and  3.  Upon 
producing  the  Letters  Patents  the  bishop  said  They 
were  not  directed  to  him, 2  however  as  usual  he  would 
accept  them  de  bene  esse  ;  so  ordered  the  Letters 
Patents  to  be  read  before  2  publique  notaries  who 

1  The  Bishop  says  in  his  Diary,  "  Friday,  Sep.  i5th.     At 
dinner,  Mr.  Chancr.,  Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Langstaff  waiting 
for  Mr.  Dean  Atterbury,  who  with  Dr.  Todd  in  Mr.  M's  coach 
and  six  came  about  two  in  ye  afternoon." 

2  The  Letters  Patents  were  directed  to  the  Chapter,  but 
the  cathedral  Statutes  required  institution  from   the  bishop. 
Nicolson   informed    Secretary   Hedges   that   institution    had 
only  been  given  in  the  case  of   the  two  previous  deans,  and 
suggested    that   the    Queen's    mandate    dispensed    with    the 
local   statute.     Atterbury   discovered   during    his   first   visit 
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were  present  upon  ye  occasion  ;  as  was  the  Chancellor 
and  Mr.  Fleming  at  ye  bishop's  invitation,  but  not 
capitularly,  with  me  vice-Dean  pro  anno." 

After  describing  the  interview  between  the  Bishop 
and  Dean-designate,  which  will  best  be  given  in 
Atterbury's  own  words,  he  proceeds  : 

"  Dr.  A.  writ  to  Secretary  Harley  and  ye  Bishop 
to  Secretary  Hedges.  Both  ye  letters  were  laid 
before  ye  Queen,  and  Her  My  ordered  Sec.  Hedges 
to  let  the  B  of  Carlisle  know  that  the  person  Her  My 
had  presented  should  be  instituted,  and  it  was  Her 
M's  particular  direction.  Hearing  of  this  I  went  over 
to  Rose  and  brought  back  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to 
the  Dean  that  he  was  satisfied  seeing  it  was  ye  Queen's 
pleasure  and  that  he  should  have  institution  on 
Friday,  Michaelmas  Day,  which  accordingly  was  given 
with  a  mandate  for  installment  which  I  shall  with  the 
Chapter  God  willing  perform  and  execute  tomorrow. 
"  P.S.  When  you  come  to  be  a  bishop,  see  that  you 
divest  yourself  of  all  ill  passions,  for  if  you  keep  any 
about  you  people  will  see  them  through  your  lawn 
sleeves.  The  Dean  is  a  very  worthy,  learned,  and 
honest  gentleman."  * 

His  The  following  is  Atterbury's  account  of  the  inter- 

wSTtSr      view  with  the  Bish°P>  written  to  Bishop  Trelawny 
Bishop.         from  Carlisle,  21st  September,  1704  : 

"  When  I  came  to  the  Bishop  at  Rose  Castle  for 
institution,  he  withdrew  the  three  propositions  I  sent 
you,  and  would  not  insist  upon  them  ;  but  instead 
of  them  offered  me  another  sort  of  retractation  to 

to  Carlisle  that  the  Statutes  had  never  been  sealed,  so  that  he 
might    have    contented    himself   with    installation,    but     he 
considered  it  "  more  for  the  Queen's  honour  that  the  bishop 
should  be  made  to  do  his  duty." 
1  Bodl.  MS.,  Rawl.  D.,  396. 
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sign,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  me.  I  desired  a  little  time  to  withdraw  and  con- 
sider it,  and  pen  ink  and  paper  to  set  down  my 
thoughts  upon  it ;  which  were  granted  me  ;  and  in 
his  house  I  soon  drew  up  the  answer,  which  I  have 
also  transmitted  to  your  lordship.  Upon  hearing 
which  the  bishop  grew  very  much  out  of  humour,  and 
discovered  a  great  deal  of  disorder  both  in  his  looks 
and  discourse  ;  he  in  passion  demanded  my  orders, 
and  letters  testimonial  of  my  good  life  and  behaviour  ; 
and  said  he  would  examine  me  as  to  my  learning  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  went  back  from  all  this  and 
produced  a  paper  ready  written  by  his  Register 
commanding  me  to  appear  again  at  Rose  Castle  on 
the  12th  of  October,  and  then  and  there  receive  his 
answer. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  barbarous  and  unfair 
than  the  whole  scene  of  this  conduct ;  for  in  the  first 
place  he  contrived  things  so  that  I  should  know 
nothing  of  his  intentions  to  refuse  me  institution  till 
I  came  to  York  ;  then  he  stopped  me  8  days  at  York 
under  a  sham  pretence  of  desiring  the  Archbishop 
to  institute  me  in  his  stead  ;  but  when  I  applied  for 
a  request  of  that  kind  to  the  Archbishop  under  his 
episcopal  seal,  he  would  not  grant  it,  but  would  have 
me  come  to  Rose  Castle  and  receive  institution  from 
him,  and  yet  when  I  came  thither,  took  advantage 
of  the  28  days  allowed  him  by  the  Canon  without 
reckoning  in  those  in  which  he  himself  had  detained 
me  at  Bishopthorpe.  We  parted  however  pretty 
civilly,  and^I  thank  God  that  I  had  that  command  of 
myself  that  notwithstanding  his  rudeness  to  me,  I 
was  not  moved  to  do  or  say  anything  indecent.  That 
night  I  went  to  Carlisle,  where  I  have  been  ever  since 
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at  the  Deanery,  expecting  what  they  will  do  above  in 
this  matter,  where  I  have  lodged  a  full  account  of  it." 

One  paragraph  may  be  quoted  from  this  "  full 
account,"  which  expands  a  sentence  above  : 

"  Upon  the  Dean's  reading  this  reply  to  the  Bishop, 
his  Lordship  was  in  great  confusion  ;  pressed  the 
Dean  to  converse  the  matter  with  him,  and  to  clear 
up  his  doubts.  The  Dean  refused  to  say  a  syllable 
farther  upon  that  head  than  what  he  had  set  down 
in  writing.  Then  the  Bishop  rose  up  in  a  heat, 
fetched  down  the  canons  and  said,  '  He  would 
institute  him  step  by  step,  according  to  the  form 
there  prescribed '  ;  and  first  demanded  his  orders 
and  letters  testimonial.  The  Dean  told  him  '  he 
had  neither '  ;  but  said  that  '  he  thought  the 
Dignities  in  the  Church  to  which  he  had  been  collated 
(particularly  the  Archdeaconry  of  Totness)  were 
sufficient  vouchers  for  his  being  in  orders.'  The 
Bishop  answered,  '  How  do  I  know  you  are  Arch- 
deacon of  Totness  ? '  The  Dean  replied,  '  Just  as  I 
know  your  Lordship  to  be  Bishop  of  Carlisle.' 
'  Well,'  said  the  Bishop,  '  now  I  must  examine  you.' 
Then  he  paused  a  while,  and  added,  '  But  perhaps 
this  would  be  too  great  an  affront  to  you  !  '  'As 
many  affronts  as  your  Lordship  pleases,'  said  the 
Dean  :  '  I  hope  I  am  prepared  to  bear  them.'  ' 

The  "  account  "  is  printed  in  full  by  Nichols  (i, 
350-7).  It  contains  the  second  form  of  retractation 
offered  by  the  Bishop  for  the  Dean's  signature,  and 
the  Dean's  formal  reply.  From  this  one  sentence 
only  need  be  given,  which  was  unanswerable  in  its 
logic.  "  The  surest  mark  of  my  regard  for  the 
Queen's  regal  Supremacy  will,  I  presume,  be  humbly 
(as  I  now  do)  to  desire  your  Lordship,  that  you  would, 
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in  virtue  of  Her  Majesty's  Letters  Patent,  now 
tendered  to  your  Lordship,  grant  me  institution  to 
the  Deanery  of  Carlisle  without  delay  and  without 
insisting  on  any  such  retractation." 

From  Letters  to  Harley  (Portland  MSS.,  iv,  131)  we 
glean  a  few  more  particulars : 

"  The  Bishop  hath  endeavoured  underhand  to  put 
all  manner  of  affronts  upon  me,  by  keeping  all  here 
from  paying  the  respects  usual  on  the  occasion. 
But  he  hath  not  succeeded  entirely  to  his  wish.  The 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  have  been  with  me  ;  and  I 
hope  in  a  little  time  to  be  able  to  traverse  all  his 
measures.  I  went  to  the  Cathedral  yesterday  and 
made  use  of  the  Chancellor's  seat,  and  preached  there 
as  a  stranger.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  his  being  born 
and  bred  and  bishop  here,  there  is  scarce  anybody  in 
the  county  who  thoroughly  approves  what  he  hath 
done  in  my  case,  though  they  stand  aloof  a  little  to 
see  what  interest  he  hath  above,  and  how  far  Her 
Majesty  will  interpose  in  it.  Both  Mr.  Musgrave 
[the  Musgraves  of  Edenhall  had  been  the  Bishop's 
patrons]  and  Colonel  Graham1  have  in  private 
laboured  the  point  with  him  :  and  both  my  lords 
Carlisle  and  Thanet  have  presented  me  with  venison, 
since  I  came,  with  what  other  views  I  know  not,  but, 
to  be  sure,  not  with  that  of  countenancing  the  Bishop 
in  his  measures." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  duel  was  fought 
not  only  between  the  Bishop  and  Dean  and  their 
respective  backers,  the  two  Archbishops,  but  also  in 
some  degree  between  the  two  Secretaries  of  State, 

1  The  Bishop  notes  in  his  Diary,  "Sep.  igth.  To  Levens, 
where  ye  Col.  earnest  with  me  (at  ye  instance,  he  said,  of  Mr. 
Seer.  Harley  and  Mr.  St.  John)  to  institute  Dr.  Atterbury." 
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Further 
difficulties 
about  the 
patent. 


Hedges  and  Harley.  The  Bishop  had  put  his  case 
before  Hedges,  the  Dean  his  before  Harley,  to  whom 
the  Archbishop  of  York  also  wrote  ;  and  though  it 
fell  to  Hedges  to  convey  to  the  Bishop  the  Queen's 
command  that  the  institution  should  at  once  be 
proceeded  with,  he  deferred  writing  a  post,  as  Atter- 
bury  informs  Harley,  "  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  convey 
the  harsh  message  in  as  soft  words  as  he  could  find 
out  ....  and  without  any  the  least  intimation  that 
Her  Majesty  was  offended  by  the  former  delay." 

The  Bishop  received  the  Queen's  command  to 
institute  on  September  27th,  and  on  Michaelmas  Day 
Atterbury  went  to  Rose,  and,  as  the  Bishop  writes  in 
his  diary,  had  institution  "  in  the  usual  form,  return- 
ing about  3  to  Carlisle  very  good-humoured."  But 
Atterbury  was  not  quite  at  the  end  of  the  troubles 
connected  with  his  institution.  The  Letters  Patent 
stated  that  the  deanery  was  vacant  "  sive  per 
cessionem,  sive  per  resignationem,"  and  accordingly 
Atterbury  was  advised  to  procure  a  formal  resignation 
from  Dean  Graham  ;  but  this,  when  obtained,  was 
found  to  be  dated  July  31st,  whereas  the  date  of 
the  patent  was  July  15th.  Harley's  first  idea  was 
to  ask  the  out-going  Dean  to  alter  the  date  of  his 
resignation,  which  after  consultation  with  his  friends 
he  declined  to  do.  In  Bp.  Nicolson's  diary  (January 
12th,  1705)  this  transaction  is  spoken  of  as  "a 
practice  "  by  Atterbury 's  friends  ;  although  it  was 
clearly  explained  to  Dean  Graham  that  the  purpose 
was  to  "  countenance  Dr.  Atterbury 's  Letters 
Patents."  Meanwhile  the  Bishop  had  written  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  (January  llth)  for  advice  about 
disputing  the  validity  of  Atterbury's  possession  of 
the  deanery  ;  but  the  Archbishop  replied  that  it  was 
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not  the  patent  but  the  induction  which  legally 
constituted  him  Dean.  Failing  to  move  Dean 
Graham,  Atterbury  petitioned  the  Queen  for  the 
rectification  of  the  date  of  his  Patent,  and  it  was  new- 
sealed  on  Aug.  15th  ;  but  even  then  the  teste  of  the 
letters  patent  was  not  altered,  and  Atterbury  had  to 
petition  again  to  get  this  put  right.1  In  a  letter 
of  25th  May,  he  thanks  Harley  for  his  assistance 
in  putting  the  patent  beyond  exception  (Portland,  iv, 
160-84).  Both  sides  considering  it  necessary  to 
publish  their  case  in  the  dispute,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  against  it,  and 
prevailed  with  Atterbury.  We  learn  from  the 
Bishop's  diary  that  his  "  State  of  the  Controversy  " 
after  being  submitted  to  his  faithful  advisers,  Drs. 
Kennet  and  Gibson,  on  20th  November, 2  was  on  sale 
in  Westminster  Hall  on  4th  December. 

Atterbury's  first  act  as  Dean  was  to  obtain  through  The  Dean's 
the   Secretary,    Robert   Harley,    who    henceforward  j^J^ 
may  be  regarded  as  his  patron,  a  dispensation  from  residence. 

1  Nichols,  v,  1-5. 

2  The  title  of  this  document  was  "A  true  State  of  the 
Controversy  betwixt  the  present  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Carlisle 
touching  the  Royal  Supremacy,  in  a  letter  from  a  Northern 
divine  to  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford."     It  is  dated 
Nov.    1 3th,    1704.     To  the  second   edition  was  added,    "A 
letter  from  the  South,  by  way  of  answer  to  the  letter  from  a 
Northern   Divine  ;     giving   an   account   of    a   very   strange 
attempt  made  by  Dr.  A.  towards  ante-dating  the  resignation 
of  his  predecessor  in  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle."     The  strange 
attempt  mentioned   in  this  second  letter  is  that  Atterbury, 
failing  to  move  Dean  Graham,  made  an  effort  to  persuade  a 
"  considerable  officer  in  the  Chancery"  to  alter  the  date  of  the 
dean's  resignation   in   the  Roll  itself.      The  publication  of 
the   Portland  letters   fortunately  enables  us  to  dismiss  this 
charge  as  a  mere  libel  ;    for  it  shows  us  that  Atterbury  was 
in  consultation  with  Harley  as  to  each  step  he  took. 
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his  statutable  residence,  and  he  continued  to  live  at 
Chelsea,  leaving  Dr.  Todd  to  act  as  his  proxy  in  the 
Chapter.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  went  to 
Carlisle  after  June,  1705. 

The  main  point  of  interest  connected  with  Atter- 
bury's  seven  years  at  Carlisle  is  the  battle  he  waged 
in  defence  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  decanal 
prerogative.  He  very  soon  discovered  that  the 
foundation  charter  of  the  Cathedral  1  gave,  or  seemed 
to  give,  him  in  several  directions  greater  authority 
than  was  allowed  him  by  the  Statutes  ;  and  this 
discovery  was  followed  by  another,  which  translated 
the  former  one  from  the  region  of  antiquarian  interest 
into  practical  importance,  namely,  that  the  Statutes 
had  never  passed  the  Great  Seal,  and  were  therefore 
presumably  invalid.  The  clause  in  the  charter  on 
which  the  controversy  turned  must  be  given  at 
length  in  order  that  its  relation  to  the  Statutes  may 
be  understood : 

"  We  will  also  and  by  these  presents  we  concede, 
to  the  aforesaid  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  said 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity 
of  Carlisle,  and  to  their  successors,  that  the  Dean  of 
that  Cathedral  Church  for  the  time  being  shall  make, 
appoint,  admit,  and  accept  from  time  to  time  for  ever, 
all  and  singular  the  inferior  Officers  and  Ministers  of 
the  same.  Cathedral  Church,  and  any  other  persons 
whomsoever  of  the  aforesaid  Cathedral  Church  of 
the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  of  Carlisle,  just  as 

1  Not  finding  the  Foundation  Charter  in  the  Chapter 
Chest,  he  obtained  an  attested  copy  from  the  Record  Office, 
and  had  a  copy  registered  in  the  Minute  books.  For  this 
and  other  details,  see  Chancellor  Prescott's  Statutes  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Carlisle  (1903),  where  an  English 
translation  is  given  of  both  charter  and  statutes. 
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cause  and  circumstances  shall  require ;  And  them, 
or  any  of  them,  so  admitted,  he  may,  and  shall  have 
power,  for  a  legitimate  cause,  to  correct,  dispose,  and 
even  to  remove  and  expel  from  the  same  Cathedral 
Church,  without  detriment  to  Us,  our  Heirs  and 
Successors,  in  the  title,  right,  and  authority  of 
nominating,  assigning,  and  appointing  from  time  to 
time  the  Deans,  Prebendaries,  and  all  the  Poor  Men 
living  there  of  our  liberality,  however  and  as  often 
as  the  aforesaid  Cathedral  Church  shall  happen  by 
death  or  otherwise  to  be  without  the  Dean, 
Prebendaries  or  Poor  Men  aforesaid,  or  any  one  of 
them,  anything  in  these  present  writings  thence 
notwithstanding. ' ' 

This  clause  certainly  gives  to  the  Dean  alone,  as 
Atterbury  contended,  the  appointment  of  the  inferior 
officers  and  ministers,  who  are  contrasted  with  the 
Dean,  Prebendaries,  and  Poor  Men  ;  but  as  this 
appointment  is  spoken  of  as  a  concession  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  Dean  was 
bound  to  act  in  such  appointments  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  whole  corporate  body,  especially  as  the  Statutes, 
which  were  dated  a  few  months  after  the  Charter, 
gave  particular  directions  in  each  case  as  to  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  several  kinds  of 
ministers.  Thus  by  Statute  the  minor  canons  and 
lay-clerks  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
or,  in  the  Dean's  absence,  by  the  Vice-Dean  and 
Chapter  ;  the  Butler,  Porter,  etc.,  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Dean,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  Vice-Dean  ; 
and  benefices  were  to  be  filled  by  the  joint  nomination 
of  Dean  and  Chapter  or  Vice-Dean  and  Chapter. 
Either,  therefore,  the  "  inferior  officers  "  and  "  others  " 
spoken  of  in  the  Charter,  whose  appointment  lay  with 
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the  Dean,  must  have  been  domestic  servants,  such  as 
Butler,  Porter  and  Cook,  or  if  they  included  minor 
canons  and  beneficed  clergy  the  Dean  must  in  their 
case  have  acted  on  behalf  of  the  whole  corporation. 
Atterbury,  by  throwing  over  the  Statutes,  ignored 
these  differences,  and  claimed  the  sole  right  of 
nominating  and  removing  not  only  the  domestic 
servants,  but  the  choristers  and  minor  canons  as 
well ;  and  further  of  appointing  to  all  the  Cathedral 
benefices. 

The  campaign  opened  a  couple  of  months  after  the 
Dean's  installation  upon  a  sufficiently  trivial  occasion. 
Two  minor  canons,  John  Calvert  and  Thomas 
Bewley,  "  had  misbehaved  themselves  in  the  vestry 
by  kicking,  boxing,  and  by  words  abusing "  one 
another.  They  were  suspended  "  ab  officio  et 
beneficio  "  by  the  Vice-Dean  and  Chapter,  and  ordered 
to  apologise,  November  23rd,  1704.  On  April  28th, 
1705,  they  were  reinstated  ;  but  later  (June  27th) 
Dr.  Todd  entered  a  protest  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  been  summoned  to  the  Chapter,  and  that  at  the 
Chapter  held  on  12th  April  he  had  moved  that  the 
crime  should  be  reserved  to  the  cognisance  of  the 
Dean  at  the  approaching  Chapter  on  June  23rd.  One 
does  not  see  why,  as  the  rest  of  the  Chapter  could 
have  out- voted  Dr.  Todd,  they  put  themselves  in  the 
wrong  by  not  summoning  him.  Then  Atterbury  adds 
his  protest :  "I  doe  entirely  concur  with  my  Revd. 
Brother  in  the  preceding  Protestacion  :  for  the  reason 
by  him  given  and  particularly  on  ye  account  of  the 
Right  conferr'd  on  me  as  Dean  by  the  Foundation 
Charter  of  our  Church  (lately  retrieved  and  register'd) 
to  take  cognizance  of  and  to  punish  all  such  offences 
and  disorders." 
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Presently,  at  the  Chapter  on  June  23rd,  another 
petty  canon,  Mr.  Whittingdale,  was  nominated  for 
the  living  of  Castle  Sowerby,  the  Dean,  who  was 
present,  formally  objecting  on  the  ground  that  the 
Chapter's  nominee  already  held  a  lectureship  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  parishioners  desired  a  resident 
vicar.  At  a  subsequent  Chapter  meeting  (July  llth) 
Mr.  Whittingdale  was  presented  to  the  benefice,  Dr. 
Todd  protesting  both  for  himself  and  for  the  absent 
Dean.  In  the  event,  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  failed 
to  come  to  terms,  the  presentation  lapsed  to  the 
Bishop,  who  appointed  Mr.  Whittingdale.  At  this 
distance  of  time,  it  looks  to  the  impartial  reader  as 
if  Atterbury  had  been  in  the  right  in  refusing  to 
reward  Mr.  Whittingdale  for  his  services  to  the 
Chapter — as  lecturer  he  stopped  gaps  whenever 
required — by  appointing  him  to  a  living  on  which  he 
could  not  reside  ;  especially  as  in  his  protest  he 
expresses  "  his  concurrence  in  any  proper  resolution 
for  the  advancement  "  of  the  said  Mr.  Whittingdale. 

A  third  cause  of  offence,  the  appointment  of  a 
Butler  by  the  Vice-Dean,  in  the  Dean's  absence,  came 
later,  and  was  characteristically  animadverted  upon 
by  Atterbury,  in  a  letter  to  be  quoted  presently.  A 
non-resident  Dean,  who  denied  the  statutable  right 
of  the  Vice-Dean  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence  must 
have  caused  considerable  hindrance  to  business  ;  for 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  argue  every  matter 
beforehand  by  letter.  Moreover,  Atterbury  enforced 
his  negative  in  a  practical  manner  by  refusing  to 
give  up  the  key  of  the  Chapter  Seal.  A  letter  is 
preserved  from  the  Bishop  as  Visitor  (June  28th, 
1706),  addressed  to  the  Vice-Dean,  advising  him  that 
he  might  upon  the  Dean's  "  continued  obstinacy, 
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with  the  consent  of  the  Chapter,  and  your  joint  order 
thereupon  break  the  lock  which  he  will  not  open.* 
Finally,  the  sub-Dean  and  the  other  Canons,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Todd,  made  a  formal  appeal  to  the 
Bishop  (November  23rd,  1705)  to  visit  the  Cathedral 
and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Chapter.  The  Bishop 
in  his  reply  (June  24th,  1706)  endeavoured  to  arbi- 
trate, deprecating  any  "  striking  out  of  new  paths," 
whether  by  the  Chapter  in  appealing,  or  by  the 
Dean  in  granting  proxies  to  Dr.  Todd,  and  offering 
if  it  should  seem  advisable  to  support  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  in  an  appeal  to  the  Queen  for  the  review  and 
amendment  of  the  Statutes ;  adding  that  whatever 
doubts  might  have  arisen  as  to  the  authority  and 
legality  of  the  Statutes,  they  had  always  been 
observed  ;  and  he  was  bound  by  loyalty  to  see  the 
laws  kept.  The  Chapter  reply  that  they  will  with- 
draw their  appeal  for  a  Visitation  as  soon  as  ever 
Mr.  Dean  shall  withdraw  his  claim  to  those  powers 
which  seem  to  them  in  violation  of  the  Statutes. 
But  the  Dean  and  Dr.  Todd  stood  firm,  and  Dr.  Todd 
at  this  crisis  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Bishop 
by  nominating  his  curate  at  Penrith,  who  was  in 
deacon's  orders,  to  the  office  of  churchwarden,  and 
defending  the  appointment  on  grounds  both  of  law 
and  public  policy.  From  some  expressions  in  a 
letter  of  Archdeacon  Pearson  (in  June,  1706)  to  the 
Bishop,  it  would  appear  as  if  Dr.  Todd  were  apt  to 
be  a  little  entete  in  the  summer  months. 

The  That  is  the  order  of  events  leading  up  to   the 

Bishop's       Visitation,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  Chapter  minutes. 

diary  of        But  the  Bishop's  diary  shows  us  that  other  hands 

and  heads  were  at  work  behind  the  scenes.     The 

1  Nicolson's  Correspondence  (Nichols),  p.  323. 
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Bishop  was  attending  the  Parliament  from  the  end 
of  October,  1705,  to  Lady  Day,  1706,  and  took  all 
the  advice  he  could  get  about  the  disputes  in  his 
Cathedral  Chapter.  He  was  inclined  to  doubt  the 
Dean's  right  to  appear  in  Chapter  by  proxy  notwith- 
standing the  Royal  dispensation  from  residence,  and 
he  was  of  course  resolved  to  defend  the  local  Statutes 
and  his  own  right  of  Visitation.  A  few  extracts  from 
his  diary  will  show  the  development  of  the  situation  ; 
amongst  other  things  we  learn  that  he  employed  his 
old  ally,  Dr.  Gibson,  always  Atterbury's  ablest  and 
most  bitter  opponent,  to  draw  up  the  Chapter's  appeal 
to  himself  to  visit. 

"  June  28th. — Thursday.  At  Dinner  Mr.  Dean 
&  ye  whole  Chapter ;  Mr.  Burrow  of  Hutton  ;  Mr. 
Langstaff ;  Mr.  Jefferson  of  Cockermouth  ;  Mr. 
Railton,  curate  of  K  Stephen  &c.  Upon  parting, 
Mr.  Dean  desir'd  a  word  in  private.  He  began  his 
Address  with  ye  utmost  protestations  of  Duty  and 
respect ;  wishing  yt  he  &  ye  whole  Chapter  might 
ever  act  in  a  fair  Correspondence  with  ye  Bishop  in 
all  matters,  and  yt  whatever  had  pass'd  (particularly) 
'twixt  him  &  me  might  be  forgot  :  But  (hinc  illae 
Lachrymae  !)  complain'd  yt  three  of  the  prebendaries, 
he  found,  were  resolv'd  to  oppose  him  in  everything  ; 
and  that,  at  this  present,  they  had  combin'd  (without 
his  privity)  to  bestow  ye  vicarage  of  Sowerby  on  Mr. 
Whittingdale  &c  &c.  I  call'd  ye  three  yt  were  left 
(Mr.  Atkinson  &  his  wife  being  gone)  and  wish'd  'em, 
before  Mr.  Dean's  face,  to  agree  ;  and  not  suffer  ye 
Liveing  to  Lapse  :  For  that  (probably)  I  should  give 
it  to  neither  of  yir  candidates. 

"  July  14th. — In  ye  evening  about  six,  came  Mr. 
Dean  Atterbury  (accompany' d  with  Mr.  Langstaff) 
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to  take  Leave  ;  being  on  his  Return,  upon  Munday, 
for  ye  South.  He  will  have  ye  Opposition  he  has 
met  with  in  Chapter  to  proceed  wholly  from  the 
Chancr  whom  he  hopes  to  conquer  in  some  secret 
methods  of  his  own.  We  parted  fairly  &  Friendly. 

"  October  28th. — Sunday.  Heard  a  good  Sermon 
from  Mr.  Dean  of  Carlile  at  ye  Queen's  Chappie  (in 
defense  of  Moses  and  ye  prophets). 

"  November  12th.— Visited  by  Mr.  Dean  of  Carlile, 
kindly  dispos'd  towards  Mr.  Whittingdale. 

"  November  13th.— Mr.  Dean  of  Carlile  half  in  a 
passion  abt  ye  Vice  Dn  and  Chapter's  presenting  to 
Sowerby. 

"November  15th. — Dr.  Gibson  undertakes  ye 
drawing  up  of  a  protestation  for  our  Chapter,  agt  Dn 
Atterbury's  Constituteing  a  Vicegerent. 

"  November  17th. — Dr.  Gibson  came  in  luckily 
with  an  Acct  yt  ye  Form  of  Protestation  and  Appeal 
was  ready.  I  presently  sent  for  it  to  Drs  Commons  ; 
&  haveing  transcribed  it,  sent  ye  Original  to  our 
Vicedean. 

"  December  7th. — Mr.  Dean  and  I  adjourn'd  to 
my  Lord  of  York's  ;  where  we  debated  ye  Controversy 
in  Chapter  before  His  Grace.  The  Dean  produced 
several  precedents  (out  of  ye  Chapter-Books)  of  such 
Proxies  as  he  had  granted  to  Dr.  Todd  ;  but,  in 
conclusion  offer 'd  to  draw  ye  case  fairly  &  referr  it  to 
any  counsel. 

"  January  4th. — I  gave  Dr.  Gibson  a  copy  of  D. 
Atterbury's  Dispensation  ;  and,  upon  our  Talk  of  a 
Royal  Visitation's  breaking  in  upon  ye  Ordinary,  he 
inform' d  me  that  ye  case  of  Exeter  College  was  at 
large  in  Sr  Barth.  Shower's  Reports  fro  ye  H.  of  Lords. 

"  Jan.     26th.— Ld     A.B.     of    C.     saies    he    has 
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consulted  Ld  Sommers  on  our  Dean's  Dispensation  ; 
and  I  shall  have  his  Instructions  how  to  proceed 
upon  ye  Appeal  of  ye  Chapter. 

"  June  23rd.— My  letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

"  June  24th. — After  dineing  with  ye  Vice-Dean 
and  Chapter  and  a  too  passionate  treatment  of  Dr. 
Todd  ....  the  Chapter  coolly  advis'd  to  be 
unanimous  in  expostulating  with  ye  Dean. 

"  July  27th.— Dr.  Todd  wrongs  ye  Chapter  in  his 
appeal  as  well  as  me  ;  but  ye  dean  is  in  ye  right,  his 
prof  being  enter'd  by  common  consent  "  [i.e.,  in  the 
Chapter  books]. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Dr.  Todd,  impar  congressus 
A  chilli,  that  he  had  so  often  to  act  in  these  disputes 
upon  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  his  dean, 
without  particular  advice  as  to  legal  pitfalls.  As 
will  be  seen,  he  presently  landed  himself  in  an  excom- 
munication for  not  discriminating  in  terms  between 
the  Bishop's  ordinary  visitation,  and  his  visitation 
under  the  Statutes  ;  a  piece  of  carelessness  which  the 
Bishop  was  quite  ready  to  exaggerate,  as  he  did. 

The  next  year  we  have  a  note  of  a  visit  from  the 
Dean  during  the  Bishop's  winter  in  town  (March  12th), 
"  protesting  against  my  visitation  "  ;  and  on  June 
14th  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Dean,  which  after 
a  preliminary  complaint  about  some  new  outbreak 
of  Dr.  Todd's  midsummer  madness,  continues  as 
follows  :  "  I  am  sorry  that  yr  Affairs  will  not  allow 
you  to  come  amongst  us,  at  this  season  ;  But  yr 
Absence  will  be  the  less  grievous  if  there  be  that 
unanimity  in  ye  Chapter  wh  both  you  and  I  hope 
for.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never  encourage  ye 
abridging  you  of  any  of  those  powers  (in  ye  utmost 
extent)  which  ye  Foundation  Charter  has  lodged  in 
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you,  nor  will  you  (I  know)  seek  to  withdraw  any  of 
those  which  it  leaves  (as  it  found  'em)  in  the  Bishops 
of  this  see." 

Notwithstanding  this  exchange  of  courtesies,  the 
visitation,  monition  was  issued  on  August  20th,  and  the 
Visitation  fixed  for  Michaelmas.  On  the  29th  of 
August  Atterbury  presented  a  petition  to  the  Queen, 
the  terms  of  which  we  do  not  know,  but  the  point 
must  have  been  the  attack  on  the  prerogative  implied 
in  the  Bishop's  visitation.  However,  the  Queen  did 
not  interfere.  Five  days  before  the  visitation  a 
protest  was  lodged  by  the  Dean  and  Dr.  Todd  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bishop  could  only  visit  under  the 
local  Statutes,  which  had  no  force  in  law,  and  that 
Carlisle  Cathedral  being  a  Royal  Foundation,  and  the 
Queen  the  only  legal  Visitor,  such  an  episcopal 
visitation  was  an  infringement  of  the  prerogative 
and  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  The  Dean  did  not 
appear  in  person  at  the  visitation,  and  against  the 
injunctions  issued  subsequently  by  the  Bishop,  he 
did  not  even  protest ;  so  that  his  lordship  inferred 
that  "  his  scruples  were  at  end."  Dr.  Todd,  according 
to  the  Bishop,  "  carried  his  contumacies  much  higher, 
publicly  asserting  that  the  Church  of  Carlisle  was  a 
collegiate  body l  of  extraordinary  privileges  and 
immunities,  visitable  only  by  her  Majesty,"  and 
"  refusing  to  answer  to  such  of  his  articles  as  were 
taken  from  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  the 
realm,  as  well  as  to  those  that  more  especially  related 
to  the  private  statutes  of  the  Church."  For  these  and 
other  contempts  of  what  the  Bishop  contends  was 
but  his  ordinary  jurisdiction,  he  was  first  suspended 

1  This  claim  does  not  appear  in  his  formal  protest  (Nicolson 
Correspondence,  p.  355). 
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for  a  month  (October  21st),  and  afterwards  excom- 
municated (November  27th).  Dr.  Todd  took  this 
rebuff  in  the  spirit  of  Hippocleides,  and  having  lodged 
an  appeal  both  to  the  Metropolitan  See  and  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  he  continued  to  officiate  in  his 
parochial  cure  at  Penrith.  From  the  following  letter 
to  Dr.  Wake,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Bishop  suspected  that  the  Primate  of  York 
was  as  definitely  on  the  Dean's  side,  as  the  Primate 
of  Canterbury  was  upon  his  own  : 

"  ROSE,  Nov.  29,  1707. 
"  MY  LORD,  Nicolson 

"  As    fast    as    my    Independent    Dean    and    his  to  Wake. 
substitute  will  allow  me  I  design  (God  willing)  to 
follow  you  [to  Westminster].  .  .  . 

"  The  great  patriot  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Constitution 
has  engaged  me  in  a  new  Controversy,  of  which  I 
know  not  when  or  where  I  shall  see  an  end.  He  has 
gotten  a  madman  here  to  protest,  swear,  and  for- 
swear anything  for  him,  out  of  a  fond  perswasion  that 
he's  able  to  pay  (in  preferments)  the  price  of  his  soul 
and  body.  This  fond  Fellow  has  happen' d  to 
mistake  his  Chieftain's  meaning  in  one  main  point 
wh  has  run  him  so  far  on  the  Rocks  that  I  believe  the 
pilot  of  Chelsea  will  hardly  be  able  to  fetch  him  off. 

"To  be  serious  with  you,  my  good  Lord,  I  am  in 
very  much  concern  at  the  unavoidable  course  I  have 
taken  in  punishing  the  vilest  contempts,  affronts,  and 
indignities,  that  ever  were  put  upon  any  man  of  our 
order  in  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  Jurisdiction. 
I  know  not  what  hand  it  is  that  moves  behind  the 
Curtain.  But  certainly  no  presbyter  would  bid  that 
defiance  to  his  Ordinary  which  Dr.  T.  (countenanced 
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by  Dr.  A.)  has  done  to  me,  without  a  supporter  of 
Power  and  Authority  equal  to  his  own  insolence.  An 
entrance  to  my  Cathedral  Church,  if  I  pretended  to 
come  in  as  a  Visitor,  has  been  deny'd  me,  as  far  as 
one  man's  voice  could  do  it ;  I  have  my  monitions 
and  injunctions  rejected  with  scorn  etc.  And  upon 
my  demanding  Satisfaction  in  an  acknowledgment 
of  by-past  transgressions,  the  Criminal  wipes  his 
mouth,  and  impudently  thanks  God  that  he  had 
alwaies  a  Dutiful  heart,  which  never  meant  me  any 
harm.  Upon  the  man's  continuing  thus  obstinate, 
after  a  deal  of  fruitless  patience,  I  have  forced  myself 
to  excommunicate  him.  I  confess  this  is  so  dreadful 
a  sentence  (especially  against  a  clergyman)  that  I 
was  long  before  I  could  be  brought  to  the  thoughts  of 
it ;  And  yet  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
assure  you  that  there  was  neither  clergyman  nor 
layman  present  at  the  sentence  (and  great  numbers 
of  both  sorts  were  so)  but  what  thought  it  to  be  very 
just  in  this  case. 

"  What  I  have  to  add  is  very  extraordinary.  This 
Rash  and  Arrogant  Gentleman  stands  censur'd  for 
repeated  contempts  of  my  ordinary  jurisdiction,  as 
before  mention'd  ;  And  yet  he  immediately  appeals 
to  the  Court  of  York,  as  if  all  things  were  well  with 
him  there,  when  his  crime  is  the  Despiseing  of  all 
Ordinary  Jurisdiction  whatever  (Metropolitical  and 
Diocesan)  within  the  precincts  of  what  he  calls  the 
Royal  Collegiate  Church  of  Carlisle.  You'll  forgive 
me  if  I  tell  you  that  the  being  bred  in  Ch.  Ch.  is  apt 
to  fill  men's  heads  with  odd  notions  about  Royal  and 
Ample  Foundations,  Immunities,  Privileges  etc 
which  are  not  easily  to  be  rooted  out,  and  are  very 
troublesome  weeds  in  the  Countrey.  I  must  wait 
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fifteen  days  for  a  monition  from  York  on  the  Drs 
appeal ;  By  which  time  I  hope  to  have  recovered  so 
much  breath  as  will  last  me  to  Westminster.  Begging 
the  benefit  of  your  prayers,  I  am  my  Lord, 

"  Your    Lordship's    most    affectionately    faithful 
"  Brother  and  Servant, 

"  W.  CARLIOL." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  story  of  Dr.  Todd 
further.  It  cannot  but  be  suspected  that  the  Bishop 
was  using  him  as  a  whipping-boy  for  the  Dean  ;  and 
it  was  certainly  outrageous  to  proceed  from  suspension 
to  excommunication  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
denied  the  Bishop's  ordinary  jurisdiction,  when,  by 
the  Bishop's  own  confession,  1  the  Doctor  had 
explained,  even  before  the  lesser  penalty  was  inflicted 
that  his  meaning  had  been  misapprehended. 

The  only  comment  that  survives  from  the  pen  of 
Atterbury  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  Visitation 
is  contained  in  the  following  letter  directed  : 

"  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tullie,  Mr.  Fleming,  and 
Mr.  Atkinson,  prebendaries  of  Carlisle. 

"  Rev.  Brethren, 

"  I  received  your  free  letter,  of  November  28,  and 
your  extraordinary  Resolutions  of  November  23. 
.  .  .  Your  pretending  to  name  a  Butler,  in  direct 

1  See  the  Bishop's  Diary:  "Oct.  2ist,  1707,  Tuesday.  To 
ye  Visitation  of  the  Chapter  at  Carlile  ;  where  Dr.  Todd 
continued  his  Insolence  and  was  suspended.  He  offered  to 
explain  his  Contempts  so  as  to  bring  himself  within  the  Dean's 
Lists  ;  but  was  too  late  to  do  that.  In  some  Heat  on  his 
clamorous  behaviour,  I  happened  to  call  him  a  coxcomb  ; 
at  wch  he  fired  exceedingly,  telling  me  That  he  knew  not 
what  that  word  meant.  Then,  said  I,  you  cannot  tell  but 
it  may  be  properly  enough  used." 
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opposition  to  the  powers  granted  to  me  by  the 
Foundation  Charter,  is,  indeed,  a  notable  step.  A 
little  time  will  show  how  far  you  have  been  well 
advised  in  that  matter.  As  to  other  things,  I  cannot 
give  my  consent  to  any  Chapter  Act,  till  either  I  hear 
that  Dr.  Todd  is  admitted  to  his  vote  among  you, 
or  it  be  judged,  by  those  before  whom  it  now  lies, 
that  he  is  legally  excluded  from  his  vote.  One  of 
these  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  to  justify  the  vali- 
dity of  our  proceedings,  especially  where  the  Majora 
Negotia  of  the  Church  are  concerned.  There  is  no 
authentic  copy  of  our  Statutes  in  the  chest ;  however, 
lest  it  should  be  pretended  that  there  is  one,  and  that 
it  is  denied,  I  have  directed  Dr.  Todd  to  come  with 
my  key  and  open  the  chest  for  that  purpose  and  for 
no  other.  And  if  that  copy  of  the  Statutes  be 
thought  material,  you  have  my  free  leave  to  send  the 
original  itself  up  to  the  Bishop,  in  order  to  his  making 
what  use  he  thinks  fit  of  it.  It  may  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  parcels,  and  sent  safely  to  his  Lordship 
by  the  post.  I  am  sorry  that  by  your  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  proceedings,  you  have  involved  yourselves 
in  needless  difficulties  ;  but  am,  with  all  the  affection 
that  becomes  me, 

"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  FR.  ATTERBURY." 

This  letter  was  sent  on  to  the  Bishop  by  the  offended 
prebendaries  with  an  indignant  comment.2 

The  Bishop's  Visitation,  therefore,  had  come  and 
gone,  and  nothing  had  been  gained  by  it ;  for  the 
Dean  remained  unconvinced  that  the  Statutes  were 


1  The  "  free  letter  "  was  not  entered  on  the  Chapter  minutes. 

2  See  Nicolson's  Correspondence. 
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binding  on  him.  At  first  the  authorities  in  London 
hoped  that  the  powers  which  they  discovered  had 
been  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  before  to  Queen 
Mary,  to  make  Statutes  under  the  Great  Seal  for  the 
new  foundation  Cathedrals,  had  been  acted  upon  ; 
but  the  fact  proved  to  be  otherwise.  The  Arch- 
bishop then  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a  letter  to 
his  suffragans  (February  2nd,  1709),  pointing  out 
that  "  although  Carlisle  Church  alone  was  affected, 
it  was  a  common  cause,"  and  professing  his  willingness 
to  join  with  them  in  any  "  proper  or  legal  means  to 
make  this  excellent  church  safe  in  this  point,"  which 
he  added  "  would  never  be  quiet  so  long  as  that  evil 
generation  of  men  who  make  it  their  business  to 
search  into  little  flaws  in  antient  Charters  and 
Statutes,  and  to  unfix  what  laudable  custom  hath 
well  fixed,  meet  with  any  success."  The  means 
resolved  upon  was  a  bill  to  declare  all  Henry  VIII's 
Statutes,  which  had  been  acted  upon  since  the 
Restoration,  good  and  valid  in  law.  This  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Somers 
on  February  3rd,  and  the  Queen  herself  came  to 
listen  to  the  debate  in  Grand  Committee.  The 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  drew  up  a  statement  of  his  case 
and  left  it  upon  all  the  prominent  peers.  The  bill 
passed  the  Upper  House  on  the  24th  by  a  majority 
of  65  votes  out  of  68.  In  the  Commons  it  had  a  much 
less  favourable  reception,  as  Harley  declared  against 
it,  and  the  House  of  Commons  differed  in  Church 
principles  from  the  Lords  almost  as  much  as  the 
Lower  from  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation. 
Atterbury  exerted  all  his  influence  against  the  bill  ; 
writing  to  Bishop  Trelawny  to  let  his  opinion  be 
known,  as  it  would  influence  many  votes ;  and 
drawing  up  and  circulating  a  statement  of  reasons 
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against  it,  to  which  Bishop  Nicolson  at  once  printed 
a  reply.  The  Bishop  found  that  what  stood  most 
in  his  way  was  the  excommunication  of  Dr.  Todd,  to 
whom  he  had  several  times  refused  to  give  absolution, 
although  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  ordered  him 
to  do  so,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he  had  no  juris- 
diction in  London,  and  that  Dr.  Todd  must  wait 
until  he  went  back  to  Carlisle.  The  Second  Reading 
was  to  take  place  on  February  28th,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  the  Bishop  consented  to  draw  up  the 
necessary  form  of  Absolution,  which  was  taken  down 
to  the  House  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  and  in  the 
event  the  reading  was  carried  by  166  votes  to  138. 
In  Committee  two  amendments  proposed  by  the 
"  Atterburians,"  one  for  reserving  to  the  Queen  the 
right  of  visiting  the  foundations  of  Henry  VIII,  to 
which  no  Statutes  had  been  granted  since  that  date, 
the  other  for  allowing  an  appeal  from  the  Bishop's 
Visitation,  were  rejected;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Queen  was  empowered  to  alter  the  Statutes  and 
settle  the  local  visitation — a  power  which  she  did  not 
exercise — and  an  indemnity  was  granted  to  all 
persons  who  had  hitherto  denied  the  validity  of  the 
Statutes.  The  bill  passed  on  March  17th,  and 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  20th. 

Reconci-  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  curious  scene, 
nations.  described  in  the  Bishop's  diary,  took  place  after 
dinner  at  the  house  of  the  Attorney-General,  Sir 
James  Montague.  "  Dr.  Todd  declar'd,  That  he 
would  behave  himself  dutifully  and  respectfully  to 
ye  Bp  of  Carlile,  according  as  ye  Canons  of  ye  Church, 
ye  local  Statutes  of  ye  Cathedral,  and  ye  Laws  of  the 
Land  do  require  ;  and  with  all  Readyness  do  every 
thing  yt  can  be  expected  by  a  Bp  from  a  Dutiful 
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Son.  And,  in  Return,  ye  Bp  likewise  declar'd,  That 
he  would  treat  Dr.  Todd  with  all  ye  paternal  Affection 
that  can  be  expected  from  a  Bp  to  one  of  the  members 
of  his  Church  ;  and  that  he  will  forget  and  forgive 
all  that  has  been  hitherto  taken  amiss.  Amen, 
Amen." 

This  eventful  history  may  fitly  be  closed  with  one 
or  two  further  extracts  from  the  same  authentic 
source  : — 

"  March  29th.— Munday  m.  Visitted  first  by  Dr. 
Todd  ;  who  freely  dealt  with  as  to  his  past  and  future 
behaviour.  He  was  just  gone,  when  Mr.  Dean 
Atterbury  came  in  ;  and,  washing  his  own  hands, 
was  for  chargeing  all  former  mistakes  on  ye  other  3 
Prebendaries. 

"  April  3rd. — To  Lambeth  ;  where  (at  parting)  my 
Ld  of  Canterbury  assur'd  me  that  in  Sec.  Harley's 
Disbursemts  of  money  for  secret  Service  there  was 
frequent  Repititions  of  Hire  (3s  4d)  to  a  Messenger 
sent  to  Dr.  Att  at  Chelsea. 

"  October  6th. — Wednesday.  Our  Dean's  present 
by  ye  Carrier,  cost  2s.  8d.  sold  at  6d. 

"  November  30th. — Tuesday,  m.  My  brother 
brought  me  an  attested  Copy  of  the  Statutes  from 
the  Vicedean  and  Chapter  which  happily  ends  (I  hope) 
all  my  Disputes  with  ye  Dean.  Dr.  Todd,  being 
wholly  in  another's  Disposeal,  finally  refus'd  (not- 
withstanding his  promise)  to  subscribe  ;  but  wisely 
withdrew  his  protestation. 

"  February  19th.— Visitted  by  Mr.  Dean  of  Carlile  ; 
who  bewails  ye  Church's  Hazard,  on  a  Second 
Invasion,  decryes  ye  Ch.  Act  and  is  still  of  opinion 
yt  our  Local  Statutes  not  worth  one  Farthing." 

The  Bishop  kept  no  diary  between  March,  1709, 
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and  January,  1711,  and  there  are  very  few  letters  of 
Atterbury  for  this  period,  so  that  we  have  scarcely 
any  evidence  as  to  how  he  adapted  himself  to  the 
new  regime.  The  Queen  had  promised  both  him  and 
his  bishop  that  the  deanery  of  Carlisle  should  be  only 
a  stepping-stone  to  higher  preferment,  and  from  a 
letter  of  Atterbury's  to  Bishop  Trelawny  we  learn 
that  he  had  been  promised  the  reversion  of  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church,  which  fell  vacant  in 
December,  1710.  The  general  harmony  is  well 
represented  in  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  to  Bishop  Wake, 
concerning  his  triennial  visitation  in  1710. 

"  ROSE,  July  i,   1710. 
"  My  Good  Lord, 

Nicolson  "  Yr  last  intimating  to  me  that  you  expected  an 

to  Wake,  account  of  the  Reception  I  met  with  in  my  Visitation 
of  my  Chapter,  I  deferr'd  my  Acknowledgments  till 
I  was  able  to  answer  this  Demand.  Know  then  that 
(on  Monday  last)  I  went  to  the  Deanery  as  three  years 
agoe  ;  and  met  with  a  much  kinder  Reception  than 
at  that  time.  I  was  received  at  the  gate  by  the 
Vice-Dean  and  all  the  Prebendaries  ;  who  attended 
me  thence  to  the  Church  with  a  procession  of  the 
whole  Quire.  When  (after  prayers)  we  came  to  the 
Chapter  House,  all  went  on  very  calmly  ;  everybody 
present  answering  to  his  Call,  without  any  manner  of 
protestation  or  Demur.  I  dealt  plainly  with  them 
in  my  Charge  ;  assuring  them  that  I  came  equally 
prepared  for  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  meekness  or 
the  Rod.  Mr.  Dean  in  a  very  obligeing  Letter  excused 
his  own  Absence,  assureing  me  that  he  would  readily 
have  attended,  had  his  brethren  of  the  Chapter  given 
him  sufficient  notice  of  my  Design.  I  alwaies  believe 
as  much  as  ever  my  skin  will  hold  of  every  thing  he 
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tells  me  ;  and  therefore  easily  accepted  the  Essoyne  ; 
Tho'  I  had  assured  him  in  a  Letter  dated  about  the 
middle  of  May  (the  Rec1  whereof  he  owns)  that  I 
would  visit  on  ye  26  of  June,  as  I  did.  Dr.  Todd 
happened  to  be  Treasurer  this  year  ;  so  that  it  fell 
to  his  Share  to  provide  for  us  at  Dinner.  And  he 
did  it  in  a  splendid,  manner.  In  short,  the  plenty 
and  Choice  of  Dishes  was  beyond  what  I  ever  saw 
in  that  place.  After  Evening  Prayer,  I  was  attended 
by  the  whole  body  to  my  Coach,  and  so  returned  home 
in  Peace.  Thus  pass'd  the  first  day's  work  in  this 
Visitation  ;  and  I  do  not  apprehend  any  danger  of 
Ruffling  in  those  that  are  to  come. 

"  I  thought  yr  Lordship  had  no  manner  of  occasion 
to  enquire  after  my  Opinion  concerning  the  Temper 
and  principles  of  a  prevailing  Assembly  of  presbyters 
at  Westminster,  compared  with  those  of  their  brethren 
at  Edinburgh.  I  ever  took  the  High-flyers  in  both 
to  be  men  of  the  very  same  end  and  purposes  ; 
entirely  in  the  Pretender's  interests,  and  equally 
well  affected  to  the  establishment  of  Protestant 
Episcopacy.  In  this  faith  I  shall  die." 

Except  for  his  labours  in  Convocation,  which  have  Sermons 
already  been  described,  we  have  but  few  traces  of  Lord*Mayor 
Atterbury's  activity  during  this  period. x  He  preached  and  Sons  of 
a  sermon  at  the  election  of  a  new  Lord  Mayor,  on   the  Clersy- 
September  28th,   1706,  and  published  it  in  quarto 
and    octavo,    with    an    inscription    to    the    retiring 
magistrate,  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  who  was  Governor 
of  Bridewell ;    a  note  at  the  close  announcing  his 

1   He  projected  a  reply  to  Collins's  "  Priestcraft  in  Perfec- 
tion "   (1709),  in  defence  of  Article  xx,   but  desisted  when 
Hilkiah  Bedford's  book  appeared.     (Hearne's  Diary,  ii,  341  ; 
iii,  52,  etc.     Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.,  32,096.) 
ir— (2214) 
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intention  to  reply  at  length  to  an  attack  upon  the 
sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Bennet,  his 
publisher  (August  30th),  which  has  already  been 
referred  to  (p.  44).  At  the  close  of  1707  he  collected 
fourteen  of  his  occasional  sermons,  and  dedicated 
them  to  his  first  patron,  Bishop  Trelawny,  who  had 
just  been  translated  to  Winchester,  in  a  long  letter, 
which  with  great  eloquence  and  (considering  the 
fashion  of  the  day)  great  moderation  in  eulogy,  sets 
out  the  Bishop's  services  to  the  Church.  In  the 
letter  in  which  he  informs  the  Bishop  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book,  he  solicits  his  patronage  for  Joseph 
Bingham,  who  had  just  completed  the  first  volume 
of  his  Antiquities,  and  wished  to  dedicate  it  to 
Trelawny.  He  still  retained  his  preaching  posts 
at  Bridewell  and  the  Rolls,  and  in  January,  1707-8, 
drew  up  a  form  of  charge  (still  in  use)  to  be  given 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  at  their  admission, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Court.  As 
minister  of  the  Bridewell  Precinct,  he  enjoyed  the 
privilege,  limited  as  a  rule  to  incumbents  in  the 
City  of  London,  of  being  a  fellow  of  Sion  College,  and 
in  1708  became  an  "  Assistant,"  and  1710,  "  Dean." 
His  appointment  to  Christ  Church  prevented  his 
reaching  the  Presidential  chair.  But  in  1708  he 
preached  for  the  retiring  President  at  his  request  the 
customary  Latin  sermon,  which  requires  some 

1  The  minutes  of  the  Court  show  that  immediately  upon 
his  election,  when  but  Junior  Assistant,  his  pen  was  employed 
to  draw  up  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Archbishop  for  a  donation 
of  books.  They  inform  us  also  that  his  bitter  antagonist, 
White  Kennet,  was  elected  Assistant  the  year  after  himself. 
Whether  by  art  or  chance,  the  two  seem  to  have  been  successful 
in  avoiding  each  other,  and  are  not  recorded  to  have  been 
present  at  the  same  meeting  during  the  two  years  until  April 
24th,  1 71 1,  which  was  the  last  Court  Atterbury  attended. 
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particular  notice,  as  it  gives  his  views  upon  the  much-  Latin 
debated  question  of  non-resistance.  Unlike  most  sermon  on 
contemporary  preachers  on  this  subject  Atterbury  ^Stance, 
takes  care  to  fit  his  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  the 
view  he  took  both  of  the  Rebellion  of  1645  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  He  lays  it  down  that  St.  Paul 
is  enjoining  obedience  to  lawful  princes,  even  when 
they  do  unlawful  acts.  "  If  they  enjoin  things 
impious  or  unjust,  yet  in  our  refusal  of  complying 
with  them  we  are  to  pay  all  due  deference  to  their 
authority."  On  the  other  hand,  a  "  lawful  "  prince 
is  not  necessarily  so  constituted  in  any  one  way. 
Power  is  often  conferred  on  princes  by  human  choice 
and  consent,  and  is  not  established  always  by  the 
same  method  and  in  the  same  form.  He  compares 
the  authority  of  princes  with  the  immortal  soul  in 
human  nature.  "It  is  the  people  sometimes  that 
set  up  kings  and  the  parents  always  that  propagate 
children  ;  yet  the  right  of  princes  can  no  more  be 
attributed  to  the  people  than  the  creation  of  the 
immortal  soul  to  the  parent."  But  what  we  want 
to  know  is  how  "  passive  obedience  "  fits  the  conspir- 
acy of  1722.  On  his  theory  Atterbury  was  bound  to 
regard  the  power  of  George  I  when  once  solemnly 
crowned  as  "  ordained  of  God,"  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  room  there  was  for  a  king  de  jure  in  the  person 
of  the  Pretender,  until  the  King  de  facto  had  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  in  his  favour. 1  He  preached  the 

1  In  a  tract  of  the  previous  year,  "  Some  Proceedings  in 
the  Convocation  of  1705,"  Atterbury  had  introduced  a  passage 
about  Hoadly,  who  had  been  busy  attacking  two  of  his 
sermons,  to  the  effect  that  "  he  charged  the  clergy  with 
rebellion  in  the  Church  while  he  himself  preached  it  up  in 
the  State  "  (p.  25 ).  Hoadly  took  the  opportunity  of  Atterbury 's 
Latin  sermon  to  set  out  his  views  on  civil  government  at  great 
length,  and  with  severe  reflections  upon  Atterbury. 
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Spital  Sermon  at  St.  Bride's  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
on  Easter  Tuesday,  both  in  1707  and  1709  ;  and  on 
December  23rd,  1709,  preached  a  second  time  also, 
which  was  a  rare  compliment,  before  the  Corporation 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  This  second  sermon  he 
printed  and  it  is  full  of  good  things.  He  quotes 
Tertullian's  "  Hesterni  sumus,  et  vestra  omnia 
implevimus,"  and  paraphrases  :  "  We,  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,  are  but  of  yesterday,  as  it  were  ;  and  yet  the 
country,  the  city,  the  court,  the  army,  the  fleet,  the 
bar,  the  bench,  and  the  Senate-house  itself,  have  had, 
and  still  have,  a  large  share  of  us."  He  adds  an 
appendix  on  the  practical  working  of  the  Charity. 

A  more  famous  document,  composed  in  March  of  the 
year  following,  was  the  speech  of  Dr.  Sacheverell 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  his  impeachment  for 
"  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  "  committed  in  two 
sermons,  one  preached  at  Derby  (August  15th),  the 
other  at  St.  Paul's  (November  5th,  1709).  The 
trial  belongs  to  English  history,  and  need  not  be  here 
discussed ;  but  the  fact  that  Atterbury  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  defender,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  High 
Churchmen,  shows  the  influence  that  his  active  brain 
exercised  in  the  counsels  of  the  party.  Sacheverell 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  personal  friend  of 
Atterbury's  ;  his  name  does  not  occur  in  his  extant 
letters  ;  and  though  he  kept  in  with  him  during  his 
residence  at  Oxford  for  the  sake  of  uniting  the 
Magdalen  interest  with  that  of  Christ  Church  in  all 
his  schemes,  his  help  was  probably  given  altogether 
from  party  reasons  as  was  that  of  Sacheverell's 
counsel,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt.  The  speech  is  said  by 
Hearne  to  have  lasted  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
and  to  have  drawn  tears  from  "  several  of  the 
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auditours,  both  men  and  women."     To  its  moderation 
Hearne  attributes  the  lightness  of  the  sentence. 

"  He  has  flattered  the  Lords,  declar'd  himself  for 
revolution  principles,  (that  is,  a  friend  to  the  late 
settlement)  acknowledges  that  he  has  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  and  broke  through  the 
other  wicked  oath  called  the  Abjuration  oath, 
says  that  there  was  no  resistance  in  the  late  happy 
Revolution  (so  he  calls  it,  according  to  the  common 
cant)  which  is  in  effect  to  allow  rebellion  in  some 
cases,  there  being  nothing  more  plain  than  that  that 
was  such,  and  by  consequence  he  contradicts  what 
he  had  asserted  in  his  sermon  that  Resistance  is 
lawful  upon  no  account  whatever.  There  are  withal 
some  other  things  in  his  speech  which  plainly  show 
that  he  is  not  a  man  of  that  integrity  he  would  be 
taken  to  be"  (23rd  March,  1710).  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Hearne  was  struck  with  the  difference  in 
tone  between  the  vociferous  rant  of  the  open-mouthed 
preacher  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  quiet  argumentative 
force  of  the  defence  he  read  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and  that  he  as  a  Non-juror  was  not  pleased  by  it. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  regard  to  the  Revolution 
there  was  little  difference  between  the  two. 
Sacheverell,  not  being  what  Hearne  called  "  an 
honest  man,"  had  safeguarded  himself  by  pointing 
out  that  King  William  in  his  Declaration  "  disclaimed 
the  least  imputation  of  resistance,"  and  received  the 
crown  "  upon  no  other  title  but  that  of  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne."  So  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  chief  article  of  his  impeachment,  viz.,  "  that 
the  necessary  means  used  to  bring  about  the  late 
happy  Revolution  were  odious  and  unjustifiable," 
was  an  unfair  deduction  from  his  general  principle 
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of  non-resistance.  It  was  incredible  folly  on  the 
part  of  the  Whig  Cabinet  to  allow  the  prosecution  at 
all,  for  a  doctrine  of  "passive  non-resistance"  which 
justified  the  Revolution  was  as  compatible  with 
Whig  as  with  Tory  principles.  Sacheverell's  crime 
was  really  that  he  had  had  the  bad  taste  to  preach 
on  the  5th  of  November  a  doctrine  which  the  House 
of  Commons  was  accustomed  to  listen  to  only  on  the 
30th  of  January  ;  and  that  he  had  made  a  personal 
attack  upon  Godolphin  under  his  nickname  of 
Volpone.1  One  paragraph  from  Atterbury's  defence, 
which  must  have  specially  irritated  Hearne,  would 
be  still  more  interesting  if  we  were  justified,  as  we 
probably  are,  in  regarding  it  as  an  expression  of  his 
own  personal  conviction  at  this  time  : 

"It  is  my  sincere  and  hearty  prayer,  that  God 
would  prolong  the  life  of  her  most  Sacred  Majesty, 
that  he  would  bless  her  counsels  at  home  and  her 
arms  abroad,  and  make  her  reign  exceed  that  of  her 
renowned  predecessor,  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  length  as 
well  as  glory  ;  but  when  the  inheritress  of  the  blessed 
Martyr's  crown  and  piety,  when  she,  '  the  desire  of 
our  eyes  and  the  breath  of  our  nostrils  '  shall,  full  of 
years  and  honour,  be  gathered  to  her  fathers  and 
exchange  her  temporal  for  an  immortal  crown  ;  .  .  .  . 
I  earnestly  beseech  God,  in  defect  of  future  issue 
from  her  Majesty,  to  perpetuate  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  as  it  is  established  in  the  most  illustrious 
House  of  Hanover,  which  I  look  upon  as,  next  to  His 
Providence,  the  best  guard  we  have  against  Popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  the  best  security  of  our  Church 
and  the  Constitution  of  our  Government,  which  is 

"  In  what  moving  characters  does  the  holy  Psalmist  point 
out  the  crafty  insidiousness  of  such  modern  volpones." 
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the  glory  and  happiness  of  our  own  nation,  and  the 
envy  of  all  others.  And  I  cannot  yet  apprehend  how 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  taught,  tends  to  weaken 
or  undermine  it ;  nor  on  the  other  side,  how  the 
doctrine  of  resistance,  which  brought  her  Majesty's 
royal  grandfather  to  the  block  (supposing  it  a  true 
doctrine)  comes  to  be  mentioned  or  thought  of,  much 
less  to  be  industriously  maintained,  as  a  necessary 
and  indispensable  duty,  under  the  most  mild  and 
gracious  administration  of  the  best  of  Queens. 
Nothing  seems  so  strange  than  that  resistance  should 
be  so  carefully  taught  under  such  a  Government, 
unless  it  be  that  Non-resistance  should  overturn  it."  l 
Atterbury  held  most  of  the  current  High  Church 
doctrines  with  a  difference :  he  believed  in  the 
"  divine  "  but  not  the  "  hereditary  "  right  of  kings; 
he  held  the  "  irregularity  "  but  not  the  "  invalidity  " 
of  lay-baptism  ;  he  took  a  high  view  of  episcopacy 
as  the  apostolical  form  of  government,  and  yet  did 
not  proceed  to  unchurch  foreign  Protestants.  He 
would  have  disliked  as  much  as  Kennet  the  cant 
phrase  of  the  day,  "  I  had  rather  be  a  Papist  than  a 
Presbyterian." 

1  Of  all  the  "  high-flying  "  doctrines  of  the  time  Non- 
resistance  is  the  least  comprehensible  to  us  to-day.  It  was 
really  the  formula  used  in  opposition  to  the  Whig  doctrine 
that  kings  are  "  trustees  of  the  people."  "  The  Powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God,"  etc.  Most  Churchmen  allowed 
"  that  in  cases  where  the  ruin  of  the  nation  must  otherwise 
ensue,  the  necessity  dispensed  with  the  duty  "  of  obedience  ; 
but  they  contended  that  the  Whig  theorists  "  made  the 
bounds  of  allegiance  so  uncertain,  that  they  seemed  to  make 
the  rule  the  exception,  and  the  exception  the  rule." 


CHAPTER    VI 

DEANERY   OF   CHRIST   CHURCH 

A  NEWS  letter  of  June  1 1th,  171 1,  says,  "  The  Deanery 
of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  worth  £800  per  annum, 
is  not  yet  disposed  of.  Some  say  it  will  be  given  to 
Dr.  Atterbury,  because  he  is  a  great  friend  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  will 
be  given  to  Dr.  Smalridge,  who  is  of  that  college." 
Dr.  Atterbury,  of  course,  was  also  of  that  college, 
but  the  news  letter  no  doubt  reflects  the  wish  of 
Christ  Church  men  that  Smalridge  and  not  Atterbury 
should  be  their  Governor.  Atterbury,  it  is  clear 
from  several  notices,  had  not  been  as  popular  in  the 
House  as  his  friend  Smalridge  ;  but  whether  from 
any  further  reason  than  his  imperious  temper  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Dr.  Stratford,  one  of  the  older 
canons,  appointed  by  Harley  in  1703,  whose  letters 
to  his  son  Edward  Harley  supply  the  same  kind  of 
running  criticism  for  the  Christ  Church  period  as 
Bishop  Nicolson's  diary  for  that  at  Carlisle,  hints 
obscurely  in  ~  one  or  two  places  at  youthful  mis- 
demeanours ;  i  but  as  he  believed  Atterbury  capable 

1  Portland  MSS.,  v,  p.  50,  "  None  but  one  blinded  with 
passion  would  have  desired  to  have  come,  where  he  knows  so 
many  stories  of  former  failures  are  still  fresh,  and  where  no 
one  can  have  the  authority  that  is  requisite  to  this  place 
whose  youth  was  not  without  blemish  in  it."  See  also  p.  87, 
"I  design  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dean  himself,  to  remins 
him  of  his  private  obligation  to  me,  to  recapitulate  all  his 
life  in  short  as  far  as  I  know  it ;  and  to  ask  him  how  he  dared 
to  receive  such  a  paper  against  me,  when  he  knows  how  much 
I  have  him  in  my  power." 

168 
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of  the  breach  of  every  commandment  in  the 
decalogue,  his  unsupported  testimony  can  go  for 
nothing. 

Dean  Aldrich  had  died  on  Dec.  14th,  1710,  and  Atterbury 
Atterbury's  appointment  was  not  announced  until  Christ0 
Aug.  28th,  1711.  The  delay  was  not  due  to  any  Church, 
opposition  from  Christ  Church,  for  in  that  case  there 
would  be  evidence  of  it  in  Stratford's  letters.  And 
the  appointment  cannot  have  been  in  doubt,  for  on 
1st  Jan.,  1711,  only  a  fortnight  after  Aldrich's  death, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  notes  in  his  diary,  "  My 
Metropolitan  is  now  for  making  Dr.  Higden  my 
Dean,"  which  implies  that  the  deanery  of  Carlisle 
was  understood  to  be  vacant.  And  still  more  to 
the  purpose  is  the  entry  two  days  later  :  "  Haveing 
kiss'd  Her  Majesty's  hand,  I  crav'd  leave  to  remind 
Her  of  ye  promise  made  to  Mr.  Tullie,  three  years 
agoe,  in  Her  name.  She  was  not  yet  (she  sd) 
resolv'd  how  to  dispose  of  ye  Vacant  Deanery." 
There  was,  therefore,  no  opposition  to  Atterbury's 
appointment  at  headquarters.  The  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  delay  is  that  Harley,  who  knew 
what  work  Atterbury  had  made  at  Carlisle,  was 
hoping  for  the  falling  in  of  a  bishopric,  so  that  he 
might  have  the  advantage  of  his  help  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  avoid  embroiling  another  ancient 
foundation  in  constitutional  disputes.  On  June  23rd 
Swift  could  write  to  Stella,  "  They  still  keep  my 
neighbour  Atterbury  in  suspense  about  the  Deanery 
of  Christ  Church,  which  has  been  above  six  months 
vacant ;  and  he  is  heartily  angry."  In  order  to 
make  things  move  a  little  faster,  Atterbury  seems 
to  have  urged  his  friend,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  now 
Lord  Keeper  (the  preamble  for  whose  patent  of 
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peerage  he  had  recently  composed  in  a  very  florid 
style),  to  help  him  in  one  of  those  small  intrigues  to 
which  his  disposition  was  always  prone.  Sir  Edward 
Hannes  had  left  a  sum  of  money  to  Christ  Church 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  Peckwater,  which  was  then 
in  progress.  In  the  order  about  the  estate  the 
money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  ;  but  for  this 
the  Lord  Keeper  substituted  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
in  order  to  make  the  College  importunate  to  secure 
a  Dean  without  delay.  This  little  story,  which 
comes  from  Dr.  Stratford,  who  was  Treasurer,  and 
is  indisputable  on  the  evidence  he  supplies,  is  worth 
quoting,  because  it  affords  a  good  instance  of  that 
weakness  in  Atterbury  for  subterranean  methods 
to  secure  a  perfectly  legitimate  end,  which  his 
enemies,  and  notably  Dr.  Stratford,  were  always 
ready  to  misconstrue  into  a  complete  indifference  to 
truth  and  honesty.  There  are  not  a  few  sayings 
of  Atterbury  maliciously  reported  to  Stratford  and 
by  him  to  Edward  Harley,  as  examples  of  duplicity 
or  arrogance,  which  are  obviously  capable  of  a  good 
sense  ;  such  as  his  saying  that  he  had  been  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer  and  carried  his  point,  that  the 
deanery  of  Carlisle  should  be  offered  to  Dr.  Smalridge, 
that  the  patent  was  then  drawing,  "  and  let  him  at 
his  peril  refuse  it !  "  certainly  a  well-meant  act  of 
friendship  which  does  not  deserve  Dr.  Stratford's 
comment,  "  I  know  not  why  he  should  think  there 
was  any  hazard  that  Dr.  Smalridge  would  be  such 
a  coxcomb."  Dr.  Stratford,  with  all  his  virtues, 
had  not  that  of  magnanimity  ;  he  takes  credit  to 
himself  for  not  reminding  the  Vice-Dean  to  order 
the  bells  to  ring  on  the  news  being  received  of  a  new 
Dean's  appointment,  so  that  we  sometimes  have  to 
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remember  that  he  had  himself  been  promised  the 
deanery  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  before  that  great  man 
fell  under  the  spell  of  Atterbury.  At  any  rate,  the 
impartial  historian  who  reads  these  newly  recovered 
letters,  written,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the  son 
of  Atterbury's  own  patron,  with  intent  that  they 
should  be  shown  to  his  father,  must  not  imagine  that 
all  this  new  light  is  dry  light. 

The  installation  of  a  Dean  of  Christ  Church  was  His  instal. 
a  great  event  in  the  College,  and  was  performed  with  lation. 
elaborate  ceremonies.  It  was  not  in  Atterbury's 
disposition  to  curtail  them  of  any  customary 
circumstance  of  pomp.  The  students  and  others 
met  him  on  his  arrival  (Sept.  26th)  with  a  cavalcade 
of  from  400  to  500  horse  at  the  foot  of  Shotover, 
and  escorted  him  to  the  Deanery.  1  Two  days  later 
came  the  installation,  at  which  the  Dean  being 
himself  installed,  and  having  installed  Dr.  Smalridge 
into  his  canonry,  entertained  a  large  company  at 
dinner  in  the  Hall.  Thomas  Hearne,  who  was  much 
pleased  by  the  honour  of  being  invited,  has  left  a  full 
description  of  the  banquet.  The  Dean  was  met  and 
complimented  in  a  Latin  speech  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  by  an  undergraduate  student,  Dr.  Peter 
Faulks's  brother ;  at  the  top  of  them  by  the  senior 
bachelor  student,  "  Sir  Ward,"  and  at  the  fireplace 
of  the  Hall  by  the  Rhetoric  Reader,  Dr.  Frewin. 
According  to  Stratford,  the  Dean  ought  by  precedent 
to  have  replied  to  Dr.  Frewin's,  as  to  the  other  two 

1  "  'Twas  the  greatest  appearance  that  has  been  known. 
When  he  passed  by  Tangier,  he  was  saluted  with  repeated 
huzzahs  :  as  he  entered  the  great  gate  he  was  welcomed 
again  with  huzzahs  and  all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy, 
so  that  I  verily  believe  he  and  all  of  us  were  mightily  well 
pleased  "  (Urry  to  Harley). 
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speeches,  on  the  spot ;  but  having  written  only 
three  speeches  instead  of  four,  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  High  Table,  and  replied  to  Dr.  Frewin  in  his 
speech  to  the  general  company.1  Hearne,  who  was 
unconscious  of  any  breach  of  tradition,  speaks  of  it 
as  "  a  very  admirable  speech  of  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  long,  in  which  he  commended  Dr.  Frewin 
for  his  elegant  speech,  and  signify 'd  how  unworthy 
himself  was  of  any  one  of  those  praises  that  had 
been  given  him  by  the  Doctor,  and  how  unfit  in  all 
respects  he  was  to  succeed  two  so  truly  great  men 
as  Bishop  Fell  and  Dr.  Aldrich."  Dr.  Stratford 
says,  less  sympathetically,  "  he  disappointed  me  in 
one  thing ;  he  spoke  very  handsomely  of  the  late 
Dean."  Both  praise  the  entertainment  that  followed. 
It  was  "  very  noble,"  says  Dr.  Stratford,  "  and 
managed  without  any  confusion."  Hearne  says  that 
he  never  saw  any  entertainment  "  manag'd  with 
more  consummate  Wisdom,  exact  Decorum,  and 
true  Magnificence."  He  estimates  the  cost  rather 
vaguely  as  "  between  two  or  three  hundred  pounds." 
Bishop  Trelawny  supplied  his  protege  with  a  brace 
of  bucks  towards  the  feast. 

When  Atterbury  returned  as  Dean  to  Christ  Church, 
the  Chapter  consisted  of  himself  and  eight  canons, 
the  venerable  Dr.  South,  on  the  verge  of  80,  who 
was  also  a  prebendary  of  Westminster  ;  Dr.  John 
Hammond,  an  old  friend  of  the  Dean's  ;  Dr.  Stratford, 
Dr.  Burton,  Dr.  Potter  (the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury), 
Dr.  Roger  Altham,  Dr.  Gastrell,  and  Dr.  Smalridge  ; 
of  these  Altham,  Gastrell,  and  Smalridge  were  old 
Westminsters, — Gastrell  of  Atterbury's  own  election. 

1  The  three  speeches  are  given  by  Nichols,  iv,  331. 
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A  division  of  more  practical  importance  in  the  sequel 
was  made  by  the  fact  that  Stratford,  Gastrell,  and 
Smalridge,  who  were  friends  and  leading  spirit^  in 
the  Chapter,  all  owed  their  canonries  to  Harley  ; 
and  in  the  language  of  the  day  called  themselves 
his  "  servants,"  and  felt  bound  to  consult  him  before 
taking  any  important  public  step. 

The  disputes  at  Carlisle  had  turned  upon  the  Disputes  in 
validity  of  the  statutes,  and  their  relation  to  the  Chapter. 
Charter.  At  Christ  Church  there  were  no  statutes  ; 
but  the  college  was  governed  wholly  by  usage  except 
where  matters  were  regulated  by  the  Foundation 
Charter.  Hence,  what  troubles  arose  were  due  to 
Atterbury's  ignorance  of,  or  indifference  to,  precedent, 
or  to  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  matters  of  common 
determination,  such  as  the  renewal  of  leases.  A 
case  of  each  kind  occurred  almost  immediately. 
The  Dean  claimed,  as  he  had  claimed  at  Carlisle, 
the  right  of  presenting  to  all  benefices  in  the  gift  of 
the  College  ;  and  he  desired  to  raise  the  fine  on  a 
lease  from  £240  to  £400,  after  he  in  Chapter  had 
already  agreed  to  the  lower  sum.  We  are  not  told 
why  he  altered  his  mind  ;  probably  he  had  obtained 
better  information  in  the  meantime  as  to  the  value 
of  the  property.  However,  he  yielded  on  both 
points.  The  story  is  told  with  less  than  his  usual 
vindictiveness  by  Dr.  Stratford,  and  is  worth  inserting 
at  length,  as  furnishing  a  more  humane  and  convinc- 
ing picture  of  Atterbury  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
than  many  that  follow  in  the  correspondence. 

"  November  5th. — Our  Governor  and  I  met  last  Dr. 
night  in  my  little  parlour  tete-d-tete,  at  his  own  desire  ; 
he  sat  from  seven  to  nine ;  he  returned  after  prayers, 
and  sat  till  twelve.     He  began  with  Gore's  fine,  and 
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grew  very  warm  ;  I  was  prepared,  and  rebuked  him 
very  seriously  for  his  passion,  and  took  the  liberty 
to  tell  him  how  little  I  thought  it  became  him, 
whether  it  were  affected  or  real.  To  be  short, 
I  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  agrees  to  let  it  go 
as  we  would  have  it,  if  I  will  write  to  Gore  to  wait  on 
him  when  he  came  to  town,  and  desire  his  consent. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  see  the  great  use  of  that  ;  he 
insisted  that  it  was  not  for  his  dignity  as  Dean  to 
have  such  a  lease  go  without  a  personal  application 
to  him.  I  said  if  that  was  all,  we  would  not  break 
with  him  for  form,  he  should  please  himself  in  that. 
We  then  went  on  the  general  business  of  the  College. 
I  gave  him  in  every  point  the  fullest  information 
I  could,  and  made  my  reflections  with  decency  to 
him,  but  freedom  enough  as  to  my  own  opinion. 
I  told  him  by  all  that  I  knew  of  the  College,  its 
security  from  its  first  foundation  to  this  time  against 
intestine  sedition,  and  assault  from  without,  had 
been  the  unanimity  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  He 
took  occasion  in  his  discourse  to  drop  graciously 
that  when  he  was  most  angry  with  me,  he  took  me 
for  an  honest  man.  At  twelve,  the  Judas  threw 
his  arm  about  my  neck  and  kissed  me,  and  desired 
we  might  have  no  more  squabbles,  for  he  hated 
them.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  say  that  with  a  good 
conscience  ;  he  smiled  at  that.  As  to  the  thing 
itself,  I  told  him  he  might  be  certain  it  would  be  his 
fault,  not  ours,  if  we  had  any.  He  has  been  looking 
into  our  muniments,  and  finds  he  has  not  so  un- 
controllable a  power  as  he  took  himself  to  have. 
He  does  not  think  he  can  run  us  down  so  easily  as 
he  once  thought  he  should,  he  will  quit  his  other 
point  in  a  day  or  two,  and  it  was  lucky  for  us  that 
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he  pitched  on  those  at  first  which  he  could  so  little 
defend. 

"  Nov.  7th. — This  day  has  mortified  him  more  than 
his  noble  cavalcade  exalted  him,  his  greatness  was 
so  gracious  as  to  give  up  to-day  both  his  points  in 
a  full  Chapter.  A  train  was  laid,  which  he  could  not 
avoid,  to  bring  in  the  business  of  the  curacies.  When 
we  mentioned  it,  he  said  he  was  yet  in  the  dark, 
and  desired  further  time  till  his  next  return  from 
London,  that  he  might  search  the  Treasury.  But 
I  would  not  let  it  go.  I  told  him  it  would  soon  be 
dispatched,  and  called  for  the  leiger  books.  I  offered 
him  that  of  Bishop  Fell's  time  ;  he  is  used  to  appeal 
to  him,  as  one  who  he  thought  stretched  the  authority 
of  the  Dean  to  the  utmost.  He  declined  that,  and 
would  know  only  what  his  predecessor  had  done  ; 
he  thought  that  a  time  of  negligence,  in  which  we 
had  no  instances  against  him.  We  acquiesced  in 
that  and  immediately  produced  him  several  collations 
under  the  Common  Seal,  within  these  last  six  years. 
With  much  ado  he  owned  he  was  satisfied,  and  an 
order  was  made  that  all  who  had  not  collations 
under  the  Common  Seal  should  be  obliged  to  take 
them.  Never  man  started  such  a  pretence  without 
the  least  colour  for  it.  Then  he  brought  on  Tring, 
and  offered  again  his  very  scandalous  expedient. 
Every  one  was  against  it,  and  requested  him  to  let 
it  go  as  it  had  been  agreed ;  he  said  at  last  he  would 
have  no  hand  in  it.  His  proxy  might  do  what  he 
would  in  his  absence,  provided  Mr.  Gore  waited  on 
him  when  he  came  to  town,  and  desired  his  favour. 
As  he  and  I  came  home  together,  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  desired  me  to  learn  from  him  to  yield. 
I  told  him  that  when  he  and  I  were  students  together, 
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I  was  always  for  submitting  to  lawful  authority  ; 
but  that  he  knew  he  had  been  an  old  mutineer. 
I  believe  his  courage  is  cooled  a  little,  and  that  he 
will  not  advance  any  more  new  pretensions  so  hastily 
as  he  did  these." 

College  On  Nov.  llth,  Dr.  Stratford  writes  that  although 

discipline.  ^ne  coyege  discipline  wants  revising,  nothing  is 
further  from  the  Dean's  thoughts  than  such  un- 
popular conduct.1  "  He  says  plainly  that  he  must 
be  on  his  guard  not  to  disoblige  his  subjects.  That 
is,  in  other  language,  that  he  has  other  use  to  make 
of  them  than  to  oblige  them  to  be  such  as  they  ought 
to  be."  Hearne,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  that 
Atterbury  was  diligent  in  looking  after  the  morals 
and  work  of  the  students,  going  into  hall  himself 
every  day,  and  never  missing  public  prayer.  He 
seems  to  have  promoted  a  Certamen  Poetic-urn  for 
Latin  composition ;  but  even  here  Dr.  Stratford 
detects  the  trail  of  the  serpent.  He  mentions  a 
report  that  some  had  private  notice  of  the  theme 
before  it  was  given  out  in  public  ;  and  when  the 
successful  candidates  proved  to  be  (1)  Bromley, 
the  Speaker's  son  ;  (2)  Le  Hunt,  a  kinsman  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  ;  (3)  Prescott,  a  friend  of  his  own,2 

1  The  Dean  himself  writes  to  Harley  (July  24th,   1712): 
"  I  find  the  college  at  the  head  of  which  by  your  favour  I  am 
placed,  not  altogether  what  I  wish  it  in  point  of  learning  and 
industry,  but  I  am  taking  the  best  methods  I  can  to  make 
it  such." 

2  Atterbury  sends  the  three  poems  to  Bishop  Trelawny, 
and  says,  "  The  three  prizes  fell  upon  a  Westminster  student, 
a  Canoneer  [that  is,  a  student  nominated  by  a  Canon],  and  a 
Commoner.     But  the  Commoner,  Le  Hunt,  was  some  time  a 
Westminster."      He   adds    that   the   two   last    had   referred 
politely  to  the  Bishop  in  their   verses.      Here  Dr.  Stratford 
might  have  found  two  other  good  reasons  for  the  success  of 
these  particular  candidates. 
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the  suspicious  doctor  was  sure  that  the  Speaker's 
son  got  first  prize  to  "  make  the  Speaker  easy  after 
the  disobligation  laid  on  him  this  summer,"  Le 
Hunt,  the  second,  to  please  Lord  Harcourt,  and 
his  own  protege  the  third  "  to  cover  better  the  juggle 
in  the  two  former."  But  when  he  presently 
discovers  that  Broxholme,  a  senior  student,  made 
Bromley's  verses,  he  does  not  see  that  his  first  gossip 
as  to  the  successful  candidate  getting  early  informa- 
tion, is  out  of  court,  and  that  no  suspicion  of  partisan- 
ship can  in  this  case  attach  to  the  Dean,  unless  he 
means  to  imply  that  the  Dean  set  Mr.  Broxholme  the 
task  of  doing  the  verses  ;  and  this  he  has  not  the 
hardihood  to  assert.  It  is  necessary  to  look  a  little 
closely  at  these  accusations  of  Dr.  Stratford  ;  because, 
if  Atterbury  was  what  he  has  represented  him,  his 
life  could  only  be  written  in  a  series  that  should 
include  Satan,  Judas,  and  Pontius  Pilate  ;  and 
where  we  can  check  him,  as  we  can  later  in  regard 
to  the  disputes  at  Westminster,  we  find  that  Atterbury 
is  in  the  right,  and  Dr.  Stratford  in  the  wrong. 
Presently  the  Dean,  following  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  proposed  to  his  senior  scholars  to 
prepare  editions  of  classical  texts  ;  but  Dr.  Stratford 
even  here  finds  matter  for  cavil  :  "  We  now  talk  of 
setting  our  young  men  to  work  ;  a  good  thing  if 
proper  hands  are  employed  on  subjects  that  may  be 
of  use.  Broxholme  is  to  put  out  a  new  edition  of 
Virgil ;  I  know  not  though  how  he  will  mend  those 

we  have But  John  Urry,  because  he  is  an 

antiquary,  must  put  out  a  new  edition  of  Chaucer ! " 
Dr.  Stratford  must  have  been  a  difficult  colleague 
to  please.  Mr.  Broxholme's  Virgil  may  not  have 
been  better  or  worse  than  other  contemporary  texts  ; 
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but  Chaucer  sadly  needed  a  competent  editor  ;  and 
if  Urry  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  which  was 
accomplished  half  a  century  later  by  Tyrwhitt,  that 
was  no  fault  of  Atterbury's.  He  borrowed  MSS.  for 
him  from  Harley,  but  he  could  not  give  him  an  ear. 
When  Waller  writes  : 

"  Chaucer  his  sense  can  only  boast, 
The  glory  of  his  numbers  lost," 

Atterbury  comments,  "  Not  so,  the  beauty  of  his 
expression,  and  the  variety  and  force  of  his  numbers 
do  to  this  day  appear  in  several  parts  of  his  poems, 
to  those  who  read  them  with  attentive  skill."  The 
Audit  Chapter  brought  a  crop  of  new  difficulties. 
Prominent  among  them  was  a  claim  of  the  Dean 
to  have  his  payments  from  the  date  of  his  patent, 
whereas  the  custom  of  the  House  was  that  payments 
began  only  on  installation.  The  account  was  finally 
passed  without  prejudice  to  the  claim.  A  graver 
matter  was  the  reluctance  of  members  of  Chapter 
to  accept  offices  which  brought  them  into  constant 
touch  and  conflict  with  the  Dean  ;  Dr.  Potter  had 
for  days  held  out  against  the  nomination  of  himself 
as  Sub-Dean  ;  and  the  Chapter  had  to  threaten 
him  with  an  appeal  to  the  Visitor  before  he  consented. 
With  much  pressure  Gastrell  was  induced  to  succeed 
Stratford  as  Treasurer. 

But  these  were  storms  in  a  teacup  to  that  which 
we  find  rising  when,  after  eight  months'  silence,  Dr. 
Stratford's  letters  recommence.  Dr.  Aldrich  by  his 
will  left  his  library  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  with 
liberty  to  present  any  duplicates  of  books  already  in 
their  possession  to  his  nephew,  Charles  Aldrich,  whom 
he  named  executor.  In  January,  1712,  we  find  the 
Dean  consulting  Hearne  as  to  making  the  necessary 
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separation,  which  that  antiquary  undertook  to  do. 
We  know  no  more  of  what  happened,  until  on 
September  1st,  at  Bath,  Dr.  Stratford  received  a 
copy  of  a  "  humble  representation "  of  Charles 
Aldrich  to  the  Dean,  requesting  him  to  ask  Dr. 
Stratford  and  two  other  canons  what  they  did  and 
saw  in  the  Study  when  they  went  in  after  the  Dean's 
death.  The  insinuation  was  that  books  and  papers 
and  several  hundred  pounds  of  money  were  missing. 
This  Charles  Aldrich  was  a  ne'er-do-weel,  who  owed 
his  final  reconciliation  with  his  uncle  to  the  good 
offices  of  Dr.  Stratford.  He  must  have  known  that 
the  honour  of  the  three  canons  was  above  suspicion  ; 
and  it  certainly  looks  as  if  Atterbury  encouraged, 
if  he  did  not,  as  Dr.  Stratford  believed,  actually 
prompt,  the  young  man  to  raise  this  charge  two 
years  after  the  events  ;  in  order  to  repay  Dr. 
Stratford  both  for  his  opposition  to  him  in  Chapter, 
and  still  more  for  the  correspondence  he  was  carrying 
on  with  Edward  Harley,  which  had  by  this  time 
come  to  his  knowledge.1  It  is  quite  likely  that  Dr. 
Stratford  had  been  careless.  He  seems  to  have 
given  two  or  three  of  Aldrich's  books  to  Edward 
Harley,  whom  he  asks  to  return  them.  But  be  this 

1  "  The  Dean  in  all  companies  now  lets  them  know  what 
reasons  he  has  for  resentment  against  me  :  that  I  have 
written  letters  against  him  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  that  I 
have  blasted  him  all  over  England,  etc."  (p.  97). 

"  Dr.  Smalridge  expostulated  with  him  for  his  usage  of  me  : 
he  said  there  is  no  treatment  so  bad  which  I  had  not  deserved 
from  him.  Dr.  S.  told  him  were  I  so  bad,  yet  there  might  be 
treatment  which  though  I  deserved,  he  as  a  Christian  should 
not  give  ;  He  said  it  might  be  so,  but  then  I  had  deserved 
from  him  all  the  treatment  that  a  Christian  might  lawfully 
give  to  a  heathen.  No  divinity  that  I  know  of  but  his  own 
would  allow  a  Christian  to  use  a  heathen  ill  "  (p.  108). 
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as  it  may,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  offer  any  excuse 
for  Atterbury's  conduct  in  abetting  what  was 
obviously  a  vexatious  charge.  It  was  ungentleman- 
like  and  malicious,  if  not  quite,  as  Dr.  Stratford 
calls  it,  "infernal."  There  is  no  need  to  go  into 
the  details  of  what  followed,  which  Dr.  Stratford 
sets  out  at  great  length.  He  laid  his  case  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
both  advised  him  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  leaving 
Aldrich  to  prosecute  if  he  saw  fit.  Several  Chapter 
meetings  were  held  to  consider  what  should  be  done, 
and  two  of  them  broke  up  through  Atterbury's 
leaving  the  chair  in  a  passion.  If  we  must  admit 
that  one  or  two  of  the  Dean's  sayings,  as  recorded 
by  Stratford,  are  intolerably  rude,  we  must  also 
allow  that  the  brethren,  for  their  part,  dealt  very 
frankly  with  their  Chief.  When  the  Dean  prompted 
Aldrich  in  his  reply  to  some  question  of  the  Canons, 
Dr.  Hammond  said,  "  Since  the  Dean  makes  himself 
so  much  a  party,  I  think  we  should  take  Mr.  Aldrich's 
answers  by  themselves,  and  the  Dean's  by  themselves." 
Dr.  Stratford  reminded  him  that  for  two  years  he 
had  allowed  him  a  key  to  his  own  house  in  the  Little 
Cloisters,  Westminster,  and  continued,  "  During 
the  time  that  you  were  possessed  of  a  key  to  my 
house,  several  things  were  missing  in  it.  When 
I  removed  to  Oxford  there  were  some  books  wanting 
in  my  study.  Should  I  desire  you  at  this  distance 
of  time,  as  I  do  not,  to  declare  upon  oath  what  you 
did  in  my  house,  whilst  you  had  a  key  to  it  for  so 
long  a  time  and  used  that  key  so  often,  and  what 
books,  papers,  or  other  things  you  removed,  would 
you  think  such  dealing  like  that  of  a  gentleman, 
a  friend,  a  Christian,  a  clergyman,  I  had  almost  said, 
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of  a  brother  of  the  same  Chapter  ?  "  Unhappily, 
while  the  Aldrich  imbroglio  was  proceeding,  the 
Dean  raised  a  question  about  some  "  meadow 
money  "  which  he  could  not  find  accounted  for  in 
the  books.  The  old  Treasurer,  Dr.  Stratford,  at 
once  produced  receipts  for  it  from  the  workmen 
engaged  on  the  new  buildings.  But  meanwhile  it 
had  come  to  the  ears  of  Dr.  Stratford  that  the  Dean 
had  sent  the  accusation  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Lord  Treasurer ;  and  Dr.  Smalridge 
had  a  report  from  Warwickshire  that  the  Dean  had 
openly  in  Chapter  detected  the  Treasurer  in  cheating 
the  college  of  great  sums.  It  looks  from  the  story 
as  if  the  Dean  believed  there  had  been  some 
pocketing  of  perquisites  ;  and  this  may  perhaps 
extenuate  his  behaviour  in  regard  to  Aldrich's 
charges,  which  he  defended  as  simply  judicial, 
"  neither  countenancing  nor  discountenancing." 
But  it  was  entirely  unworthy  to  spread  abroad  an 
accusation  about  a  member  of  the  Chapter  before 
the  accused  had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence. 

As  to  the  general  management  of  Chapter  business, 
there  is  not  much  evidence.  Dr.  Stratford  says 
compendiously  (Oct.  23rd,  1712),  "  We  are  in  a  state 
of  as  great  confusion  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  any 
body  corporate.  He  will  not  allow  us  to  propose 
anything  in  Chapter  but  what  he  likes.  He  will 
not  allow  the  Registrar  to  enter  anything  in  our 
register  but  what  he  bids  us  do.  If  we  put  any 
question  to  him,  he  will  give  us  no  direct  answer  ; 
he  will  exercise  what  power  he  pleases,  without 
saying  that  he  claims  it.  If  we  desire  to  know 
whether  he  claims  such  powers  as  he  exercises, 
he  will  not  (he  says)  tell  us  whether  he  claims  or 
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disclaims  it.     We  have  no  remedy  against  this  but 
to  throw  ourselves  at  the  Queen's  feet." 

But  in  the  way  of  such  an  appeal  there  were  two 
difficulties.  The  first  was  that  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
who  was  the  patron  of  the  three  most  aggrieved 
or  aggressive  canons,  was  also  the  patron  of  the 
Dean,1  and  had  strong  reasons  against  allowing 
a  public  scandal.  The  other  difficulty  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  Crown  most  commonly  exercises  its 
visitatorial  powers  through  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  in  the  case  of  Christ  Church  did  so  by  an  express 
order  of  Charles  I,  though  an  appeal  lay  from  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Sovereign  in  person.  Such  an 
appeal  could  not  but  be  invidious ;  and,  indeed, 
it  did  not  seem  likely  that  the  Lord  Keeper  would 
quietly  submit  to  having  his  decision  over-ruled. 
At  last  a  blow  was  struck  which  brought  on  a  crisis. 
The  Dean  dismissed  the  Chapter-clerk  Brooks,  and 
appointed  a  certain  Perrot  in  his  place,  without 
consulting  the  Canons  ;  and  on  their  remonstrance 
he  announced  his  resolve  to  hold  no  chapters  without 
his  new  clerk  ;  to  which  they  replied  they  would 
hold  none  without  the  old  one.  This  was  on  the 
13th  December,  and  the  Christmas  Eve  election, 


1  On  Feb.  I3th,  1711-2,  Atterbury  presented  the  young 
Harley  for  the  Master's  degree  "  conferred,  as  an  honorary 
favour  of  the  University,"  with  a  speech,  "  wherein,"  accord- 
ing to  Kennet,  "  he  gave  very  high  commendation  of  the 
son,  and  a  more  extraordinary  encomium  of  the  father,  and 
seemed  to  foretell  that  this  ancient  family  was  now  restored 
to  grandeur  for  the  restitution  of  peace  and  glory  to  the 
Church  and  Nation"  ("Wisdom  of  Looking  Backward"). 
Anyone  who  will  read  the  speech  in  Nichols  (iv,  337),  will  have 
a  useful  measure  of  Rennet's  maliciousness.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  Church  at  all,  nor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  family  to  grandeur. 
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at  which  the  College  lists  were  drawn  up  and  officer 
appointed  for  the  coming  year  was  close  at  hand. 
The  Canons  proposed,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  hold 
the  election  without  a  Chapter-clerk,  as  had  been 
done  in  former  days  ;  and  this  the  Dean  must  have 
assented  to,  for  the  meeting  was  held.  When  the 
Canons  were  proceeding  to  sign  the  new  roll,  the 
Dean  refused  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  and  told  them 
"  he  designed  his  own  Chapter-clerk  should  transcribe 
and  sign  it."  They  replied  they  should  consider 
this  a  breach  of  faith  ;  and  the  Dean  said  he  would 
consider  of  it.  However,  the  Roll  was  posted  with 
the  obnoxious  signature,  "  per  me  Carolum  Perrot, 
Registrarium,"  and  the  Canons  nailed  up  a  second 
roll  signed  by  "  J.  Brooks,  Registrarius."  Mean- 
while a  sum  of  £1,000  was  lying  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands  to  be  divided,  and  about  as  much  more  was 
expected  shortly  ;  so  that  there  was  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  all  parties  to  come  to  terms.  What 
happened  we  do  not  know,  as  Dr.  Stratford's  letters 
suddenly  stop  for  six  months,  and  Atterbury's  very 
seldom  refer  to  his  domestic  quarrels.  There  is  one 
reference  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Trelawny  of  Dec. 
30th.  "  Mr.  Luck's  matter  hangs  [he  was  soliciting 
a  living]  because  of  some  disputes  we  have  about 
a  Chapter-clerk  whom  I  have  dismiss' d,  and  whose 
dismission  occasions  for  the  present  an  interruption 
of  all  capitular  business.  But  as  soon  as  that  affair 
is  over,  Mr.  Luck's  matter  shall  be  expedited.  I 
leave  this  place  on  Monday  next  in  order  to  attend 
the  Convocation."  Another  reference  comes  in  a 
letter  to  Harley,  dated  from  Christ  Church,  March 
15th,  1712-3.  He  tells  him  that  finding  the  Canons 
in  better  temper,  he  had  proposed  that  "  since  they 
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decline  an  appeal  to  the  Visitor,"  the  difference 
might  be  adjusted  by  a  reference  to  Harley  or  the 
Lord  Keeper,  separately  or  jointly  ;  and  the  Canons 
had  agreed  to  refer  them  to  the  two  lords  jointly. 
He  concludes,  "  the  peace  of  this  College  and  the 
just  power  of  the  Dean,  by  which  it  has  hitherto 
flourished,  are  things  which  I  know  you  must  have 
at  yr  heart,  and  desire  to  see  settled." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  two  lords  adjudicated  ; 
and  in  Atterbury's  next  letter  to  Harley  (June  13th), 
which  is  to  thank  him  for  his  new  preferment,  he 
tells  him  that  in  order  that  the  differences  may  in 
some  measure  be  healed  before  he  leaves  Christ 
Church,  he  has  sent  a  general  proxy  to  Dr.  Smalridge 
to  make  use  of  in  all  capitular  matters  as  he  thinks  fit. 

The  proxy,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Stratford,  was 
sent  down  without  seal  or  witness,  and  had  to  be 
returned.  When  Atterbury  came  in  person,  he  had 
already  been  installed  at  Westminster,  and  doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  his  legal  claim  to  any  share 
of  fines  for  leases  sealed  after  his  instalment  in  the 
other  deanery.  But  as  the  new  Dean,  Smalridge, 
was  the  only  person  concerned,  he  gave  way  on  the 
point,  and  the  final  treaty  of  peace  contained  the 
following  provisions  :  "  That  all  powers  and  books 
and  any  extracts  made  from  them  should  be  immedi- 
ately given  up  to  us  by  himself  and  his  pretended 
Chapter-clerk  ;  that  Mr.  Brooks  alone  should  draw 
up  the  leases,  and  that  he  should  be  owned  as  Chapter- 
clerk  without  any  pretence  of  restoring  him  by  the 
person  who  had  his  proxy ;  that  the  Dean  should 
solemnly  renounce  every  claim  he  had  made  of  any 
farthing  beyond  what  we  had  offered  to  pay  him  ; 
and  that  for  the  money  paid  he  should  sign  every 
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sum  in  the  public  disbursement  book."  After  some 
demur  to  the  last  condition,  the  bargain  was  struck. 
Let  Dr.  Stratford  describe  the  closing  scene  : 

"  At  nine  at  night  his  Lordship  elect  told  our  Atterbury 
plenipotentiary  he  would  come  to  his  lodgings.  He  Slves  way 
came,  and  desired  again  to  be  excused  from  signing 
the  books  ;  he  was  told  that  was  insisted  on  as  the 
chief  preliminary.  He  said,  if  he  could  not  be 
excused  he  was  ready  to  do  it,  but  that  it  was  late, 
and  he  had  left  company  at  his  own  house,  and 
desired  therefore  that  he  might  do  it  to-day.  Our 
plenipotentiary  told  him  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  him  to  do  such  work  upon  a  Sunday,  who  was 
to  be  consecrated  a  bishop  the  next  Sunday.  Upon 
that  the  books  were  called  for,  his  Lordship  elect 
made  a  solemn  disclaim  before  witness  of  all  the 
claims  he  had  ever  advanced,  and  then  signed  our 
books,  and  cried  several  times  as  he  was  signing, 
'  You  have  gained  your  point.'  He  was  asked  if  it 
had  been  worth  his  while  to  make  the  disturbance 
he  had  done  about  that  which,  if  it  could  have  been 
gained,  would  not  have  amounted,  according  to  the 
way  of  the  payment  we  should  have  insisted  on, 
to  above  £8,  according  to  his  own  reckoning  not  to 
above  £25.  He  said  the  point  was  of  more  importance 

than  the  money Thus  has  this  man  for  the 

sake  of  his  money  given  up  every  point  for  which  he 
had  raised  such  a  flame  in  the  world,  and  which  he 
has  so  often  called  God  to  witness  he  would  never 
quit,  unless  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  Westminster 
Hall  or  our  Visitor.  This  would  afford  many 

reflections Our  Governor  leaves  us  tomorrow 

at  four  in  the  morning,  to  prevent  being  saluted 
with  a  peal  at  parting." 
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His  popu-  Of  Atterbury's  work  in  the  College  and  University 
larity  in  we  have  hardly  any  record.  He  was  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  but  twenty  months,  from  October,  1711,  to 
June,  1713,  and  of  that  short  period  the  two  winters 
had  to  be  spent  in  London  for  the  sake  of  attending 
Convocation,  of  which  he  was  Prolocutor.  Two 
letters  of  April,  1712,  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
addressed  to  the  antiquary  Browne  Willis,  asking 
for  information  about  any  papers  of  Fell  referring  to 
College  affairs,  and  expressing  a  hope  of  getting  at 
others  relating  to  the  Life  of  Wolsey  ;  which  later 
he  entrusted  to  Dr.  Fiddes,  who  wrote  a  Memoir. 
Another  memorial  which  he  designed,  alike  of  his 
immediate  predecessor  and  himself,  the  addition  of 
a  new  gallery  to  the  Christ  Church  Library,  to  hold 
Dean  Aldrich's  bequest  of  books,1  has  perished  in 
the  conversion  of  the  old  library  to  other  purposes. 
In  the  college  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  un- 
popular, if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  notices  in 
Hearne's  Diary  : 

"  Nov.  9th,  1711.— Yesterday  being  the  Visitation 
Day  of  the  Publick- Library,  the  Speech  was  made 
by  Mr.  Aldred,  of  Christ  Church,  in  which  he 
commended  Mr.  Dean  Dr.  Atterbury. 

"July  12th,  1712.— This  Day,  Mr.  Thomas  Terry, 
of  Christ  Church,  made  his  Inaugural  Speech  upon 
his  Entrance  upon  the  Profession  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  He  spoke  his  Speech  in  the  Natural 
Philosophy  School,  the  Schola  Linguarum  being 
faulty.  He  came  to  the  School  attended  by  the 
Dean  and  many  of  the  House.  His  Speech  was 
about  the  Excellency  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  in 
the  End  he  apply 'd  himself  to  the  young  Auditors, 

1  Nichols,  i,  458. 
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exhorting  them  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Tongue. 
He  spoke  not  a  word  about  any  of  his  Predecessors. 
'Twas  a  very  good  Speech,  and  'twas  very  handsomly 
and  genteely  done,  yt  the  Dean  and  divers  of  his 
House  came  along  with  him. 

"June  23rd,  1713.— This  day  Mr.  Perriam,  of  Xt 
Church,  had  a  Letter  passed  for  his  Doctor  of 
Divinity's  Degree.  He  wanted  four  Terms  of 
standing.  Yet  they  were  given,  but  with  great 
Opposition.  The  House  was  very  full.  He  got  it 
by  a  Maj  ority  of  about  30  or  40.  There  was  a  great 
Division  in  their  own  House.  I  am  told  indeed 
most  of  Xt  Church  were  against  him.  And  they 
tell  me  he  had  spoke  very  scurrilously  against  Dr. 
Atterbury.  And  yt  this  was  the  reason  of  his  being 
opposed.  And  'tis  upon  yt  bottom  I  suppose  his 
grace  was  denyed  in  the  Congregation  that  immedi- 
ately followed.  In  the  same  Convocation,  Mr. 
Lewis,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Xt  Church,  and  Assistant 
at  Westminster  Schoole  had  a  Letter  for  his  Master's 
Degree,  he  being  above  standing.  He  had,  however, 
missed  four  Terms.  This  Letter  passed  with  out 
Opposition." 

Two  other  extracts  from  Hearne  may  be  given   His 
as  an  indication  of  the  Dean's  skill  and  activity  in  u 
University  politics  : 

"  Jan.  7th,  1712.— Dr.  Atterbury,  Dean  of  Xt 
Church,  is  looked  upon  as  the  chief  Instrument 
in  getting  the  Moral  Philosophy  Lecture  for  Mr. 
Girdler,  of  Wadham.  The  President  of  St.  John's 
happen'd  to  be  out  of  Towne  when  Mr.  Thwaites 
dy'd,  and  the  Dean  contriv'd  to  keep  him  out, 
because  in  all  probability  he  would  otherwise  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  New  College,  the  Senior 
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Proctor,  who  is  a  great  Whigg,  or  at  least  (for  'tis 
thought  by  honest  Men  that  he  would  not  have 
voted  for  a  Whigg),  that  he  would  have  went  over 
to  one  Mr.  Ayres  of  Magdalen  College,  whom  the 
President  of  that  House  had  thought  of  bringing  in. 
There  were  in  the  President  of  St.  John's  Absence 
only  five  Votes,  viz.,  the  Vice-Ch.  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  the  Pres.  of  Mag.  and  both  the  Proctors. 
The  Dean  of  Xt  Church  was  firm  for  Girdler  :  and 
the  Vice-Ch.  must  be  for  Bradshaw  of  his  own  House. 
So  ye  President  of  Magd.  was  to  be  manag'd.  Dr. 
Lancaster  (commonly  call'd  Smooth-boots,  or  as 
others  the  Northern  Bear)  had  form'd  a  project 
for  one  of  his  own  House,  and  had  wheedled  the 
President  of  Magd.  so  far  to  come  in  with  him  as  to 
be  for  his  Man,  provided  he  found  he  could  not 
succeed  for  Ayres  :  and  yet  this  double-minded 
man  had  promis'd  to  make  Interest  for,  and  be  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Girdler.  That  Morning,  before  the 
Election,  Lancaster  goes  down  to  the  Dean  of  Xt 
Church,  and  began  to  wheedle  with  him  ;  but  the 
Dean  plainly  told  him  that  he  acted  very  unfairly  in 
pretending  to  make  Interest  for  any  but  Girdler, 
adding  withall  Sir,  You  Northern  Men  think  yt  we 
Southern  Men  have  neither  Common  Sense,  Under- 
standing, nor  Memory.  This  nettled  Lancaster, 
and  so  he  went  off  with  a  Flea  in  his  ear.  The 
President  of  Magd.  having  not  declar'd  how  he 
would  vote,  the  Dean  of  Xt  Church  went  to  him 
with  Mr.  Girdler.  Says  the  Dean,  Mr.  President, 
we  desire  you  plainly  to  declare  who  you  will  be  for. 
If  you  will  not,  Mr.  Girdler  and  I  am  resolv'd  to  vote 
for  Bradshaw,  and  we  will  then  lay  all  the  Blame 
upon  you.  Upon  this  the  President  said  he  would 
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vote  certainly  for  Mr.  Girdler,  and  so  Girdler  carry'd 
it  to  ye  Great  Resentment  of  Bradshaw. 

"  May  9th,  1712.— This  Day  at  2  Clock  was  a 
Convocation  for  electing  a  Curator  of  the  Theater 
in  Room  of  Dr.  Brathwayt,  the  late  Vice-Chanc. 
Dr.  Gardiner,  the  present  Vice-Chanc.,  was  elected, 
there  being  no  Opposition.  Dr.  Atterbury,  Dean 
of  Christ-Ch.  would  have  look'd  upon  it  as  an  Honour 
if  the  University  would  have  given  it  him.  And 
some  of  his  Friends  intimated  as  much.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  carried  it  two  to  one 
had  a  Scrutiny  been  allow' d.  But  old  Smooth-boots, 
Dr.  Lancaster,  put  it  into  the  Proctor's  Head,  Ayres 
of  Magd.  Coll.  who  is  a  Whigg,  to  demand  an  Oath  of 
the  Candidates.  Accordingly  Gardiner  was  sworn, 
and  Dr.  Atterbury  could  not  be  voted  for  because 
he  was  not  in  Town  to  be  sworn.  This  is  all 
scandalous  trick  and  unparallell'd.  'Tis  true  indeed 
the  Statute  allows  the  Proctor  a  liberty  of  demanding 
an  Oath  of  each  Candidate,  provided  there  be  any 
suspicion  of  buying  Votes,  or  compacting  with  any 
one  about  them  ;  but  what  reason  there  was  for 
Suspicion  in  this  Case  I  know  not.  Ayres  is  a 
Blockhead  for  insisting  upon  his  Negative  in  this 

Case,  and  Lancaster  a  R for  mentioning  it,  to 

say  nothing  of  any  one  else." 

In   looking   back   over   this  short   Oxford   epoch  Quarrel 
in  Atterbury's   career,    the    circumstance   that  the  with 
biographer  finds  most  regrettable  is  the  breach  it  Smalridse- 
caused    between    himself    and    his    life-long    friend 
Smalridge.    The  position,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
a  trying  one.     Up  to  this  point,  since  School  and 
College  days,  the  friends  had  not  come  into  collision  ; 
and  while  Atterbury  had  done  his  utmost  to  obtain 
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a  canonry  at  Exeter  for  Smalridge,  Smalridge  had 
declined  to  be  nominated  as  Prolocutor  in  succession 
to  Binckes  ;  pointing  out  to  the  friend  who  brought 
the  suggestion  from  Aldrich,  1  that  Atterbury's  title 
to  the  post  was  indisputable.  But  from  the  day 
that  saw  them  installed  together  as  Dean  and  Canon, 
the  rift  began.  The  Dean  was  bent  on  asserting 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  prerogative,  and  it  is 
admittedly  an  ampler  prerogative  than  is  possessed 
by  any  other  dean  of  the  new  foundation  ;  the  Canon 
naturally  supported  what  he  held  to  be  the  rights 
of  the  Chapter.  The  personal  friction  was  constant, 
and  Atterbury's  temper  at  this  period — he  was 
always  subject  to  attacks  of  gout — seems  to  have  been 
too  little  under  control.  There  is  a  postscript  added 
by  Smalridge  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Stratford  to  Edward 
Harley  (Oct.  31st,  1712),  endorsing  his  statement  of 
"  the  ill,  inhumane  and  unchristian  treatment  "  he 
had  received  from  the  Dean,  which  must  not  be 
passed  over,  though  being  written  in  a  heat,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Stratford  himself,  we  must  hope 
it  did  not  express  a  permanent  opinion.  A  few  years 
later  they  joined  together  in  a  memorable  protest 
against  a  pronouncement  of  their  episcopal  brethren 
which  involved  them  in  a  common  obloquy  with  the 
Government  press. 

When  Atterbury  was  succeeded  at  Christ  Church 
by  Smalridge,  there  was  published  the  speech  he  had 
made  upon  his  friend  at  the  end  of  1710  in  presenting 
him  as  Prolocutor,  together  with  a  translation  by 
Dr.  Sewel.  Hearne,  after  noting  the  "  extraordinary 
commendation  "  it  contains,  adds,  "  and  yet  Dr. 
Smalridge  now  hath  a  different  opinion  of  him, 

1  See  the  excellent  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett  in  Nichols,  v,  272. 
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and  is  one  of  those  men  that  oppos'd  his  excellent 
designs  whilst  he  was  Dean  of  Xt  Church.  So  that 
Dr.  Smalridge  seems  very  inconstant,  and  I  believe 
'tis  published  on  purpose  to  shew  him  such"  (Dec. 
17th,  1713).  A  paragraph  or  two  of  the  panegyric 
may  here  be  given  in  Dr.  Sewel's  version  ;  and  the 
judicious  reader  will  probably  decide  that  on  the 
whole  it  expresses  the  truer  and  more  considered 
opinion,  even  if,  as  necessarily  in  a  panegyric,  the 
truth  is  told  "  with  love." 

"  If  goodwill  has  an  influence  in  reconciling  Resent- 
ments, Authority  a  great  force  in  moderating  Assem- 
blies, whom  could  we  rather  wish  to  be  a  Judge  in 
our  Debates,  than  one  whose  gentle  Disposition 
renders  him  so  popular,  that  he  may  justly  hope  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper  to  allure  all,  who  have 
any  share  of  Goodness  or  Humanity,  to  the  Study  of 
Peace  and  Unity;  one  whose  gravity  is  so  free  from 
Arrogance,  that  should  any  Commotions  happen  to 
arise  among  us,  the  very  Dignity  of  his  Presence  must 
immediately  suppress  them.  Little,  therefore,  most 
Sacred  Fathers,  had  the  Clergy  answered  your 
Expectations,  had  they  placed  this  weighty  burden 
on  any  weaker  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
had  proved  themselves  ungrateful,  and  forgetful  of 
the  greatest  Benefits,  had  they  not  willingly  offered 
any  Honours  that  they  could  confer,  to  one  who  had 
so  highly  deserved  of  them.  He  certainly  may 
rightfully  claim  the  first  place  in  our  Synod,  who  by 
divine  movement  strenuously  endeavoured,  by  divine 
favour  happily  effected  this,  that  Synods  in  this 
Nation  should  not  be  altogether  lost  and  dead,  nor 
entirely  speechless. 
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"  Much  should  I  injure  one  endeared  to  me  by  the 
strictest  Rules  of  Friendship,  much  esteemed  from 
frequent  Trials  of  his  Integrity,  if  I  did  not  believe 
his  frequent  and  solemn  Asseverations,  that  he  did 
not  engage  in  this  great  work  out  of  any  Desire  of 
Innovation,  any  private  Resentments,  or  meaner  views 
of  Interest,  but  merely  for  the  good  and  advantage  of 
the  Church,  Neither  should  I  act  the  human, 
faithful,  or  just  part,  did  I  not  endeavour  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  others  that  Character  and  opinion  of  him, 
which  is  entirely  rooted  in  my  own,  and  which  I  did 
not  rashly  take  up  from  slight  conjectures,  but  from 
an  intimate  Acquaintance  and  long  Experience.  This 
Recommendation  would  be  too  invidious,  and  more 
uneasy  to  Him  than  any  one  besides,  should  I  say  that 
he  never  err'd,  never  was  mistaken  in  so  long  a  work, 
never  let  some  words  in  the  Heat  of  his  Pen  pass  from 
him,  which  he  would  not  willingly  have  recalled  upon 
cooler  reflections.  ...  If  some  sharp,  warm,  or  free 
expressions  have  come  from  him,  a  reader  of  any 
humanity  will  not  attribute  them  to  Envy,  Resent- 
ment, or  Arrogance,  but  to  a  temper  of  itself  too 
warm,  or  perhaps  to  Passion  easily  pardonable  in  a 
Soldier,  who  contended  for  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  in 
a  Son  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  Mother  from  injury 
and  violence." 


CHAPTER     VII 

THE      DEANERY     OF     WESTMINSTER     AND      BISHOPRIC 
OF   ROCHESTER 

DR.  SPRAT,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Dean  of  West-  Atterbury 
minster,  who  had  held  these  dignities  for  twenty-nine  ^estmin 
years,  died  at  the  episcopal  palace  of  Bromley  on  ster 
May  20th,  1713.  The  Evening  Post  of  two  days 
later  remarks  that  "  the  successor  most  talked  of  is 
Dr.  Atterbury,  Dean  at  Oxford,  who  if  the  Lord 
Treasurer  does  not  comply  with  his  desires,  is  able 
even  to  create  a  necessity  of  it  for  peace  sake." 
Harley's  first  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  appoint 
Atterbury  to  Rochester  alone,  allowing  him,  if  he 
insisted,  to  keep  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church 
in  commendam ;  for  he  sent  by  Dr.  Stratford  an 
offer  of  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  to  the  aged 
Dr.  South,  whose  letter  declining  it,  dated  June  8th, 
is  preserved  among  the  Portland  Manuscripts.1 
Dr.  Stratford  heard  of  Atterbury's  appointment  a  few 
days  later.  When  six  months  before  he  had  been  told 
to  possess  his  soul  in  quiet,  and  wait  till  preferment 
removed  his  enemy,  he  had  replied,  "  Promotion 
is  surely  very  improper  for  one  to  whom  a  pillory 
would  be  an  unjustifiable  mercy,"  and  he  now  wrote  to 
Edward  Harley,  "  Nothing  done  since  your  father's 
ministry  has  struck  such  a  damp  upon  the  hearts  of 
all  that  have  honour  or  honesty  ....  Where 
will  you  find  bishops  to  consecrate  him  ?  "  On  the 
1  v.  295- 
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Conse- 
crated 
Bishop  of 


25th  he  writes,  "  I  hear  the  war  is  begun  already 
at  Westminster  about  the  Clerk  at  St.  Margaret's. 
This  is  somewhat  sooner,  I  confess,  than  even  I 

could   have   expected  it We   are   told   that 

just  after  the  Dean's  instalment  at  Westminster 
there  was  a  terrible  storm  ;  the  moment  he  got 
out  of  his  coach  here  yesterday  the  clouds  gathered, 
and  there  was  immediately  as  great  a  storm  as  ever 
I  knew  of,  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  for  an  hour 
together. 

When  shall  we  nine  meet  again  ?  " 
Atterbury  had  resigned  the  preachership  of  the 
Rolls  at  the  end  of  1712 ;  and  on  June  15th,  1713, 
Rochester,  he  resigned  that  of  Bridewell, 1  which  he  had  kept 
in  order  to  have  lodgings  in  town  convenient  for 
attending  Convocation.  He  was  installed  at 
Westminster  on  June  16th;  on  July  5th  he  was 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
(Trelawny),  Ely  (Moore),  Norwich  (Trimnell),  and 
St.  David's  (Ottley),  and  on  the  7th  was  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Bishop  Trelawny,  and  with 
the  peers  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's  for  the  Thanksgiving 
service  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht.2  We  are  told  he 

1  Ttie  letter  of  resignation  is  given  by  Nichols,  i,  469.     The 
following  January  he  was  nominated  a  Governor,  along  with 
Swift. 

2  The   streets   were   lined   by   the   train-bands  ;     and   Dr. 
Stratford  has  a  malicious  story  of  "  how  very  liberal  our  new 
bishop  was,  at  his  landing  at  Paul's,  of  the  privileges  of  his 
new  office.     He  pulled  the  officers  of  the  train-band  to  him, 
when  they  were  in  a  hurry  and  never  thought  of  him,  and 
would  make  them  have  his  blessing."     Against  this  tale,  for 
which  Dr.  Stratford  vouches  "  eye-witnesses,"  we  may  set 
the  fact  that  the  new  bishop  wrote  to  Bishop  Trelawny  on 
the  ^th  July,  and  signed  the  letter  Fr,  Atterbury. 
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missed  no  attendance  during  the  session,  and  soon 
grew  to  be  a  power  in  that  assembly. 

Dr.  Stratford  might  be  excused  for  seeing  some-  Character 

thing    ominous    in    the    atmospheric    disturbances  as  a 

£[ovcrnor» 

which  marked  Atterbury's  last  visit  to  Christ  Church, 
and  his  installation  at  Westminster.  He  was  a 
stormy  petrel.  His  portraits  suggest  a  certain 
aggressiveness  of  manner  which  had  the  effect  of 
compelling  his  colleagues  everywhere  to  stand  upon 
their  rights.  As  a  governor,  he  was  never  content 
quieta  non  mover e.  The  trouble  about  the  parish 
clerk  at  St.  Margaret's  was  caused  by  his  demanding 
as  a  right  what  his  predecessors  in  the  Deanery  had 
been  content  to  exercise  as  a  compliment ;  and 
the  change  of  tone  in  the  Dean  was  followed  by  a 
change  of  tone  in  the  Vestry.  They  disputed  his 
claim  to  dictate  ;  he  carried  the  question  into  the 
courts,  and  lost  his  case.  (May,  1714.)  Happily 
or  unhappily,  we  have  not  for  the  Westminster 
period  any  such  sidelights  as  the  diary  of  Bishop  * 
Nicolson  and  the  letters  of  Dr.  Stratford  afford  for  f 
the  two  previous  deaneries  ;  but  this  matters  less 
because  it  came  about  by  the  slow  foot  of  retributive 
justice  that  Atterbury's  action  at  Carlisle  had 
consequences  at  Westminster  which  prevented  his 
claiming  that  autocracy  there  which  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  claim,  and  which  one  or  two  of  his 
successors  in  the  nineteenth  century,  notably 
Buckland  and  Stanley,  actually  did  claim.  The  Thg  West. 
story  can  be  told  quite  shortly.  The  Statutes  of  minster 
Elizabeth's  collegiate  foundation  at  Westminster  Statutes, 
were  in  the  same  case  with  those  of  the  Henrician 
cathedrals,  in  respect  that  they  had  not  been  signed 
or  sealed  :  but  there  was  this  difference,  that  the 
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Westminster  Statutes  were  recognized  to  be  no  more 
than  "  a  draft  of  statutes,"  and  were  regularly 
disregarded  when  they  contradicted  any  established 
use  of  the  Society.  By  the  Statutes,  for  example, 
it  was  provided  that  a  prebendary  on  appointment 
should  succeed  to  his  predecessor's  house  as  well  as 
to  his  stall,  but  in  practice  this  had  never  been  done. 
So  that  when  the  Act  (6  Anne)  was  passed  for  making 
valid  the  Statutes  of  Carlisle  and  other  of  Henry's 
foundations,  the  Chapter  at  Westminster  was  in 
some  anxiety  lest  the  Act  might  be  interpreted  to 
apply  to  tnem  ;  because  Henry  had  originally  founded 
a  Cathedral  at  Westminster,  though  Mary  brought 
back  the  monks.  But  on  the  question  being 
referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  they  gave 
the  assurance  that  the  Act  did  not  touch  West- 
minster, and  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  James 
Montague,  who  had  piloted  the  Act  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  subsequently  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Statutes  had  no  legal  force.  It 
was  just  after  this  opinion  upon  the  Westminster 
Statutes  had  been  obtained  that  Atterbury  was  made 
Dean.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  Carlisle  he 
had  thrown  the  Statutes  over,  finding  he  had  more 
power  under  the  Charter  alone  :  at  Westminster 
he  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Statutes  gave 
him  much  more  power  than  the  Charter,  as  they 
referred  to  the  Dean's  single  decision  all  the 
"  graviores  causa? "  not  specially  assigned  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  jointly.  Moreover,  it  so  happened 
that  a  prebendary  was  at  the  time  making  himself 
obnoxious  to  his  brethren  by  claiming  his  predecessor's 
house,  grounding  his  claim  on  the  authority  of  the 
Statutes,  so  that  an  occasion  was  not  wanting  for 
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raising  the  question,  if  the  Dean  had  preferred  power 
to  consistency.  It  is  to  Atterbury's  credit  that  he 
made  no  attempt  to  bring  the  Westminster  Statutes 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  as  he  might  perhaps 
have  succeeded  in  doing  through  the  influence  of 
his  friend  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  threw  his  weight 
frankly  on  the  side  of  the  Chapter  against  the 
contentious  prebendary,  and  expressed  himself  in 
regard  to  the  Westminster  Statutes  in  the  same 
forcible  language  as  he  had  employed  about  those 
of  Carlisle.  1  Not  that  Atterbury  exercised  at  West- 
minster no  more  powers  than  legitimately  attached  to 
his  office ;  but  he  did  not  claim  universal  and  despotic 
authority,  as  he  had  done  at  Carlisle  and  Christ 
Church.  Perhaps  he  had  learned  caution  by  expe- 
rience ;  perhaps  he  had  more  care  for  his  reputation, 
for  Westminster  was  a  city  "  set  upon  a  hill,"  at  least 
in  a  figure  ;  moreover,  the  Prebendaries  were  for 
the  most  part  men  with  influence  in  high  places. 
When  Atterbury  came  to  Westminster,  the  Chapter 
was  composed  as  follows  :  Dr.  Barton,  Sub-Dean  ; 
Dr.  Robert  South  ;  Dr.  Nicholas  Onley  ;  Mr.  James 
Sartre  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Dent ;  Dr.  Richard  Lucas  ; 
Dr.  Thomas  Lynford ;  Mr.  Michael  Evans ;  Dr. 
Samuel  Bradford,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ;  Dr.  Lawrence 
Brodrick ;  Mr.  Jonathan  Kimberley,  afterwards 

1  "  Whereas  Dr.  Edward  Gee,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  this 
church,  having  obtained  possession  of  an  house  in  the  Little 
Cloister  by  becoming  tenant  to  Mr.  Upman  deceased,  hath 
kept  the  possession  of  it  ever  since,  in  opposition  first  to 
Dr.  Barton  and  now  to  Dr.  Lucas,  the  former  of  whom  did 
and  the  latter  doth  claim  a  right  to  it  by  seniority  ;  and 
whereas  the  only  pretence  the  said  Dr.  Gee  hath  whereby  to 
justify  this  proceeding  is  some  general  words  in  his  Patent 
and  what  he  calls  a  Statute,  etc  "  (Chapter  Minutes,  22nd 
Jan.,  1714). 
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Dean  of  Lichfield  ;  and  presently  Dr.  Lucas  was 
replaced  by  Robert  Cannon,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  Robert  Walpole's  tutor.  In  1721  there 
were  three  bishops  in  the  Chapter  besides  the  Dean. 

The  temper  in  which  Atterbury  proposed  to  himself 
to  preside  at  Westminster  is  very  well  given  in  a 
letter  to  Dean  Swift,  who  wrote  to  him  early  in  1716 
for  advice  in  managing  the  Chapter  at  St.  Patrick's. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  he  rests  his  authority  at 
Westminster  wholly  upon  the  Charter  : 

"  The  three  Deaneries  which  I  have  had  are  all 
of  the  new  foundation,  by  Henry  VIII  or  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  charters  of  all  three  is  a  clause, 
empowering  the  Dean  to  make,  punish,  and  unmake, 
all  the  officers.1  In  the  statutes  of  one  of  them 
(Carlisle)  the  Dean's  consent,  in  all  the  graviores 
causes,  is  made  expressly  necessary ;  and  in  the 
other  two,  nothing  from  the  foundation  of  those 
Churches  ever  passed  the  seal  without  the  Dean's 
sigilletur  first  written  on  the  lease,  patent,  presenta- 
tion, etc.,  which  is  a  manifest  and  uncontested  proof 
of  his  negative.  As  to  the  power  of  proposing,  that 
I  apprehend  not  to  be  exclusive  to  the  other  members 
of  Chapters.  It  is  a  point  chiefly  of  decency  and 
convenience  ;  the  Dean  being  the  principal  person, 

1  "  The  inferior  officers."  At  Westminster  a  constitutional 
check  upon  the  Dean's  appointments  was  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  most  offices  having  patents  under  the  college  seal, 
the  assent  of  the  Chapter  became  necessary.  The  only 
strong  difference  of  opinion  between  Atterbury  and  the 
Chapter  occurred  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  on  the  death 
of  the  Receiver-General,  Charles  Batteley,  when  he  wished  to 
appoint  his  son-in-law,  Morice,  who  was  already  High  Bailiff, 
and  the  Chapter  preferred  Batteley's  nephew.  The  latter 
was  appointed  at  the  first  Chapter  held  under  the  Dean's 
proxy,  when  he  was  in  the  Tower. 
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and  supposed  best  to  be  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  and  in  what  order  they  are  fittest 
to  be  transacted.  But  if  any  one  else  of  the  Body 
will  propose  any  thing,  and  the  rest  of  the  Chapter 
will  debate  it,  I  see  not  how  the  Dean  can  hinder 
them,  unless  it  be  by  leaving  the  Chapter ;  and 
that  itself  will  be  of  no  moment  in  Churches  where 
his  absence  doth  not  break  up  and  dissolve  the 
Chapter,  as  it  does  where  his  consent  to  any  thing 
there  treated  of  is  expressly  required  before  it  can 
pass  into  an  act.  Where,  indeed,  he  is  allowed 
such  a  negative,  he  is  generally  allowed  to  make  all 
proposals  ;  because  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for 
any  one  to  make  a  proposition  which  he  can  quash 
by  a  dissent ;  but  this  is  not,  I  say,  a  matter  of  right, 
but  prudence. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is, 
whatever  your  powers  are,  by  statute  or  usage,  not 
to  insist  on  them  too  strictly,  in  either  of  the  cases 
mentioned  by  you,  unless  you  are  very  sure  of  the 
favour  and  countenance  of  your  Visitor.  The 
lawyers,  you  will  find,  whenever  such  points  come 
before  them  for  a  decision,  are  very  apt  to  disregard 
statutes  and  custom  in  such  cases  ;  and  to  say,  that 
their  books  make  the  act  of  the  majority  of  the 
Corporation  the  legal  act  of  the  Body,  without 
considering  whether  the  Dean  be  among  the  minority 
or  no.  And  therefore  your  utmost  dexterity  and 
address  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a 
trial  of  your  right  at  common  law ;  which  it  is  ten 
to  one  (especially  as  things  now  stand)  will  go  against 
you.  If  the  refractory  part  of  your  Chapter  are 
stout,  and  men  of  any  sense,  or  supported  underhand 
(the  last  of  these  is  highly  probable),  you  had  better 
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make  use  of  expedients  to  decline  the  difficulty, 
than  bring  it  at  present  to  a  decision.  These  are 
the  best  lights,  and  this  the  best  advice,  I  can  give 
you,  after  a  long  experience  of  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  struggles,  and  a  careful  search  into  the 
foundation  of  the  powers  and  privileges  claimed 
and  disputed  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  I  wish 
I  could  say  anything  more  to  your  satisfaction,  but 
I  cannot ;  and  I  think,  in  all  such  cases,  the  best 
instance  I  can  give  you  of  my  friendship  is  not  to 
deceive  you. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  any  occasion  to  write  to  me 
on  these  heads,  and  much  sorrier  that  I  am  not  able 
to  give  you  any  tolerable  account  of  them.  God 
forgive  those  who  have  furnished  me  with  this 
knowledge,  by  involving  me  designedly  into  those 
squabbles  !  I  thank  God,  I  have  forgiven  them.  I 
will  enter  into  nothing  but  the  enquiries  of  your  letter, 
and  therefore  add  not  a  word  more,  either  in  English 
or  Latin,  but  that  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  good  Mr. 
Dean,  your  very  affectionate  humble  servant, 

FR.  ROFFEN. 

A  number  of  Chapter  Orders,  following  upon  the 
new  Dean's  installation,  show  that  the  Chapter 
were  prepared  to  welcome  their  new  head,  in  no 
grudging  spirit.  They  added  a  new  room  to  the 
Deanery,  "  next  to  the  Study,  according  to  his 
Ldp's  desire  "  ;  they  gave  the  College  porter  a  new 
gown  "  made  agreeable  to  his  Ldp's  livery,"  which 
was  a  very  unconstitutional  compliment  to  pay 
him ;  the  vergers  had  new  verges,  the  porter  a  new 
staff ;  and  the  Dean  was  empowered  to  change  the 
College  plate  in  his  use  "  into  such  fashion  as  his 
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Ldp  shall  direct."  To  Atterbury's  good  taste  in 
carrying  out  this  last  permission  the  Westminster 
Chapter  owe  the  beautiful  basin  and  ewer  still  in 
their  possession.  So  far  as  appears  from  the  Chapter 
books  the  harmony  continued  within  the  College 
for  a  considerable  period.  Dr.  Stratford,  indeed, 
has  information  that  the  "  Abbot,"  as  he  now  styles 
him,  or  "  Ruffe "  from  his  signature  "  Roffen," 
a  month  after  his  installation  had  had  "  warm  words  " 
with  Dr.  Brodrick,  which  is  unlikely,  as  he  was  one  of 
his  most  consistent  supporters,  and  before  the  year 
closed  had  "  fallen  foul  upon  Onley,  a  quite  harmless 
old  man  betwixt  seventy  and  eighty,"  whom  "  he  used 
worse  than  ever  he  did  anyone  here  "  ;  but  as  he 
describes  what  took  place  at  a  Chapter  meeting  of 
which  the  books  contain  no  record,  we  cannot  attach 
the  same  importance  to  his  evidence  about  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  as  to  that  about  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church.  In  the  disputes  with  St.  Margaret's  vestry, 
Atterbury  was  supported  by  the  Chapter,  and  there 
is  no  record  of  any  protest  from  Dr.  Onley,  who 
held  the  St.  Margaret's  living.  Later,  when  Dr. 
Smalridge,  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  interfered  on 
behalf  of  the  Head  Master,  Dr.  Freind,  in  regard 
to  the  punishment  of  a  King's  Scholar,  the  Chapter 
joined  with  the  Dean  in  censuring  such  interference 
"  as  a  discouragement  of  the  respect  and  deference 
which  is  due  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter."  Occasionally 
beneath  the  formal  phrases  of  the  Chapter  book, 
we  discern  evidence  of  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  points  of  policy,  but  the  names  of  the  dissen- 
tients from  the  Dean's  proposals  are  not  always  the 
same.  There  are  two  or  three  prebendaries,  however, 
who  always  vote  with  him,  and  two  or  three  who 
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always  vote  in  opposition.  On  the  Dean's  side  we 
find  invariably  Michael  Evans  (who,  although  only 
fifth  in  seniority,  Atterbury  had  nominated  Sub-Dean, 
perhaps  as  being  an  old  Westminster),  Dr.  Brodrick, 
and  Sprat,  Archdeacon  of  Rochester,  the  son  of  the 
old  Dean  ;  and  in  opposition  as  invariably  Bishop 
Bradford,  who  presently  succeeded  Atterbury,  Dr. 
Lynford,  and  Dr.  Gee.  There  is  a  characteristically 
eighteenth  century  flavour  about  the  following 
chapter  minute.  (4  Aug.,  1716)  : 

"  My  Lord  the  Dean  proposed  the  filling  of  Islip 
Parsonage  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  South.  Dr. 
Dent  named  Dr.  Brodrick  for  it  as  the  Senior 
Prebendary  that  desired  it,  and  some  dispute  arising 
thereupon,  voting  was  proposed  and  agreed  to. 
Dr.  Barker,  the  Junior  Prebendary  began  and  voted 
for  himself,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Cannon,  Dr.  Bradford, 
Dr.  Gee,  and  Dr.  Lynford  voted  for  Dr.  Barker. 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Sprat,  Dean  Kimberley,  Dr. 
Brodrick,  Dr.  Dent,  Mr.  Sub-Dean  Evans,  and  my 
Lord  the  Dean  voted  for  Dr.  Brodrick.  Then  my 
Ld  the  Dean  proposed  the  filling  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Westminster  likewise  vacant  by  Dr.  South's  death. 
Dr.  Dent  and  Dr.  Gee  were  severally  named  for  it. 
Dr.  Barker,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Cannon,  Dr.  Bradford, 
Dr.  Gee,  and  Dr.  Lynford  voted  for  Dr.  Gee.  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Sprat,  Dean  Kimberley,  Dr.  Brodrick, 
Dr.  Dent,  Mr.  Sub-Dean  Evans,  and  my  Lord  the 
Dean  voted  for  Dr.  Dent.  Whereupon  his  Ldp 
declared  Dr.  Brodrick  duly  nominated  to  the 
Parsonage  of  Islip,  and  Dr.  Dent  duly  chosen  Arch- 
deacon of  Westminster."  1  The  biographer  of 

1  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
tention about  the  Rectory  at  Islip  was  not  fortunate  for 
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Atterbury  is  entitled  to  point  out  that  in  both 
cases  he  supported  the  senior  candidate.  In  the 
present  day  there  is  a  prejudice  against  presenting  a 
canon  to  a  Chapter  living,  but  the  election  to  the 
Archdeaconry  goes,  as  matter  of  course,  by  seniority. 

The  first  question  of  other  than  domestic  impor-  Election  of 
tance  upon  which  we  find  evidence  of  a  struggle  in  High 
Chapter  was  the  appointment  of  a  High  Steward.  Steward. 
This  official  was  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  represent  them  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
borough,   and  was  practically  its  Mayor ;    though 
the    office    was    generally    discharged    by    deputy, 
the  High  Steward  himself  being  always  one  of  the 
greater    nobility.    The   first    three    High    Stewards 
after  the  foundation  of  the  College  in    1561   were 
Cecils,   Lord  Burleigh,    Robert   Cecil,   and   Robert, 
Earl  of  Salisbury  ;    then  came  King  James's  two 
favourites,  Rochester  and  Buckingham,  and  in  1691 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde.      It  was  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  flight  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  to  France  in 

either  party.  Hearne  notes  in  his  diary  on  Aug.  ist  of  this 
year,  that  he  walked  over  to  Islip  with  a  friend  to  see  the 
Dean,  who  was  holding  a  Court  with  two  of  the  prebendaries, 
Dr.  Kimberley,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  Dr.  Brodrick,  "  who 
is  chosen  rector  of  Islip,  Mr.  Battely  the  Receiver,  also  being 
present,  a  right  worthy  man  and  a  very  good  antiquary." 
Afterwards,  to  Dr.  Brodrick's  name  he  adds  a  note  :  "  Tho' 
he  was  elected,  yet  one  of  ye  Prebendaries  afterwards  refusing 
to  sign  the  Instrumt  he  lost  the  place,  and  ye  Bp.  of  Oxford, 
when  the  half  year  was  expired,  put  in  Dr.  Pye  (his  chaplain) 
of  Oriel  College."  The  Chapter  book  shows  that  on  Aug.  6th, 
two  days  after  Dr.  Brodrick's  appointment,  he  and  his 
backers  assembled  in  Chapter  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Dent, 
but  the  other  side  refused  to  attend,  so  that  failing  a  quorum 
of  six,  no  business  could  be  done.  If  Dr.  Dent  changed  his 
mind  and  refused  to  sign  the  presentation,  it  would  necessarily 
lapse,  as  the  Dean  would  certainly  refuse  to  let  the  voting  be 
taken  again.  Tantcene  animis  ccelestibus  ira  ? 
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August,  1715,  over  which  the  contest  now  arose, 
and  it  was  conducted  on  strict  party  lines.  Atterbury 
nominated  Ormonde's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
who  had  succeeded  him  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford  ; 
the  "loyal"  party  put  forward  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  We  learn  from  the  minutes  of 
a  Chapter  meeting  held  on  September  6th,  evidently 
drawn  up  by  Atterbury,  at  which  the  Dean  and  seven 
prebendaries  were  present,  that  "  my  Lord  the  Dean 
nominated  ye  Earl  of  Arran  and  desired  ye  consent 
of  the  Chapter,  to  which  no  opposition  was  made 
but  by  three  Prebendaries,  who  withdrew  themselves. 
Then  my  Ld  expressly  ask'd  the  remaining  Preben- 
daries one  by  one  their  opinion,  three  of  them 
declared  their  consent,  and  the  fourth  desired  to 
be  excused  from  voting  either  way."  As  the 
three  prebendaries  refused  to  return  to  Chapter, 
and  so  a  quorum  was  lacking,  the  matter  was 
adjourned,  and  did  not  come  up  again  till  February 
28th,  when — a  rare  event  in  the  eighteenth  century — 
a  Chapter  was  held  at  which  every  prebendary  was 
present.  Atterbury's  speech  on  the  occasion  was 
published  in  a  satirical  broadsheet l  by  some  member 
of  the  Chapter,  who  clearly  considered  that  the  politi- 
cal importance  of  the  event  released  him  from  his  oath 
of  secrecy,  and  the  publisher's  preface  supplies  some 
details  of  the  proceedings,  and  comments  upon 
members  of  the  Chapter,  which  are  of  interest : 

"  There  were  twelve  electors  besides  the  Dean  : 
these  assembled  at  the  Chapter-House,  being  all 
Prebendaries  of  Westminster.  The  number  of 
twelve  is  very  remarkable  in  speaking  of  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  and  Prebendaries,  for  there  were 

1  A  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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Twelve  Apostles,  and  they  had  but  One  Judas 
amongst  them.  There  was  therefore  no  majority 
on  the  right  side,  but  it  was  just  so  many  and  so 
many  ;  and  it  is  well  it  was  so,  for  otherwise  we  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  oblige  the  world  with 
the  Speech,  to  which  this  is  only  an  introduction. 
When  they  came  to  vote,  Dr.  South  was  brought 
in  a  chair,  being  so  old  he  could  not  walk  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Broderick  came  close  after  him.  Mr. 
Broderick  is  a  very  Reverend  Divine.  He  was 
Chaplain  to  that  House  of  Commons  who  impeached 
the  very  Reverend  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  all  the 
world  knows  had  nothing  done  to  him  at  last.  Mr. 
Broderick  was  Chaplain  when  Sir  Richard  Onslow 
was  Speaker  ;  but  Mr.  Broderick  is  a  man  of  too 
much  sagacity  and  resolution  to  be  swayed  by  any 
man  to  vote  against  his  conscience.  Now  Mr. 
Broderick's  conscience  bid  him  vote  for  the  late 
Duke  of  Ormond's  noble  brother,  and  Mr.  Broderick 
by  so  doing  made  the  votes  when  they  were  cast  up 
stand  thus  :  For  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Dr.  Bradford,  Dr.  Lyndford,  Dr.  Gee,  Dr.  Dent, 
Dr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Watson.  For  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Earl  of  Arran,  Dr.  South,  Dr.  Onley,  Dr. 
Kimberley,  Mr.  Broderick,  Mr.  Sprat,  Mr.  Evans. 
I  could  say  much  more  of  all  these  Prebendaries, 
but  I  have  not  room  to  speak  of  every  one  of  them. 
Dr.  South  is  the  same  man  who  15  years  ago  wrote 
against  Dr.  Sherlock,  who  could  say  nothing  against 
him  but  that  he  was  a  Sabellian  ;  and  he  might  as 
well  have  called  him  a  Hottentot.  Dr.  Onley  has 
been  a  Prebendary  many  years,  and  is  well  known 
to  be  as  orthodox  as  one  could  wish.  Dr.  Kimberley 
was  Chaplain  to  that  House  of  Commons  that  passed 
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the  Bill  of  Occasional  Conformity.  Mr.  Sprat  was 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  predecessor  to  the 
present  Bishop — I  might  add  many  things  more  to 
their  characters,  but  what  I  have  said  is  enough  to 
show  they  were  men  not  to  be  biassed  by  those  things 
which  now-a-days  men  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by. 
As  for  the  other  Prebendaries,  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
them.  It  is  plain  what  they  are,  by  their  voting  as 
they  did  ;  and  that  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 
Thus  it  came  to  the  High  Reverend  the  Dean's  turn 
to  give  his  vote.  If  there  had  been  seven  to  five, 
then  the  Bishop  and  Dean  would  have  had  no  right 
to  vote  at  all ;  but  it  being  six  to  six,  he,  as  head 
of  all  the  twelve  Prebendaries,  was  to  decide  the 
matter  by  his  casting  vote  ;  and  since  it  was  a 
casting  vote,  he  very  prudently  made  a  speech  to 
them  all,  in  the  presence  of  several  good  Churchmen, 
one  of  whom  laid  it  up  in  his  memory  so  carefully, 
that,  he  says,  he  believes  he  has  hardly  missed  a 
word  of  it,  at  least  not  a  word  that  signifies  a  great 
deal." 

The  speech  is  not  a  long  one,  and  after  such  an 
assurance  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  insert  it :  "  Happy  is  it  for  me  that 
I  have  a  vote  to  give  upon  so  extraordinary  an 
occasion,  whereby  I  can  in  some  measure  (tho'  very 
small)  testify  my  Respects  of  Gratitude  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  who  has  so  eminently  served  his  Country, 
and  who  has  so  remarkably  distinguished  himself  by 
his  loyalty,  and  by  his  behaviour  to  that  University 
over  which  he  so  long  and  so  honourably  presided  ; 
for  whom  therefore  can  I  more  deservedly  give  a  vote 
than  for  the  Brother  of  this  illustrious  and  truly 
valuable  Nobleman.  And  accordingly  I  do  give 
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my    Vote    for    the     Right    Honourable    the     Lord 
Arran." 

It  may  be  considered  some  justification  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran's  appointment  that  the  only  two 
supplements  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Westminster 
Court  of  Burgesses,  drawn  up  in  1585  by  "  the  Rt. 
Honble  Sir  William  Cecill,  Lord  Trear.  of  England 
and  High  Steward  of  the  Citty  and  Burrow  of  Westmr., 
and  the  Right  Worshipful  Gabriell  Goodman,  Dean 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter's  in  Westminster 
aforesaid,"  were  made  in  1719  and  1720  by  Atterbury 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran. 

A  more  serious  and  prolonged  difference  arose  The  new 
over  the  proposal  to  build  a  new  dormitory  for  the  dormitory. 
King's  Scholars  in  the  College  garden,  and  it  is 
interesting  and  significant  that  in  this  matter,  where 
we  have  all  the  particulars  for  arriving  at  a  judgment, 
we  must  allow  Atterbury  to  have  been  unquestion- 
ably in  the  right.  A  thousand  pounds  had  been 
bequeathed  in  1710  by  an  old  Westminster,  Sir 
Edward  Hannes,  one  of  the  Queen's  physicians, 
for  a  new  dormitory,  as  to  the  design  of  which  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  Dean  Aldrich  were  to  be 
consulted ;  but  Aldrich  was  already  dead,  and 
Wren  declaring  the  sum  insufficient,  Dean  Sprat 
and  the  Chapter  obtained  a  decree  in  Chancery 
empowering  them  to  devote  the  bequest  to  the 
repair  of  the  old  dormitory  in  Dean's  Yard.  This 
order  was  dated  April  20th,  1713.  Two  months 
later  Atterbury  was  installed,  and  in  January  of  the 
year  following  induced  the  Chapter  to  reverse  their 
decision.  A  plan  drawn  by  Lord  Burlington  from 
a  previous  design  of  Wren's  was  approved  and 
circulated,  and  a  site  provisionally  fixed  upon,  at  the 
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west*  side  of  the  College  "  Orchard,"  as  it  was 
then  called,  the  Head  Master  Dr.  Freind  concurring. 
The  intention  was  to  approach  the  Queen  as  Visitor 
for  her  patronage  and  royal  bounty,  and  then  solicit 
subscriptions  from  the  many  old  Westminsters  in 
high  position.  But  the  Queen's  death  checked  the 
plan  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  Atterbury  did  not 
feel  that  any  representations  from  him  would  be 
effectual  with  King  George.  In  his  formal  statement 
of  the  case  he  says,  "  the  intention  was  not  pursued 
until  the  Dean  and  Chapter  having  just  grounds  to 
hope  for  His  Majesty's  encouragement,  did  concur 
to  apply  to  His  present  most  gracious  Majesty." 
It  was  not  until  Dec.  8th,  1718,  that  the  Dean  and 
three  Prebendaries  waited  on  the  King  with  a 
memorial,  and  the  King  graciously  gave  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  added  £500. 
Three  weeks  later  a  Chapter  meeting  was  held  at 
which  the  Dean  and  eight  Prebendaries  were  present, 
and  the  Garden  Site  was  again  approved  ;  but  for 
the  first  time  three  of  the  Prebendaries  dissented, 
Bishop  Bradford,  Dr.  Gee,  and  Dr.  Lynford.  The 
senior  Canons,  Onley  and  Dent,  who  had  houses 
built  upon  the  garden,  now  declared  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  scheme ;  and  Dr.  Freind,  the  Head- 
master, joined,  or  as  Atterbury  thought  led,  these 
five  dissentients  in  applying  for  an  injunction.  They 
filed  a  Bill  in  Chancery  alleging  a  variety  of  pleas, 
the  chief  of  which  were  that  a  house  recently 

1  Dean  Stanley  says,  "The  original  plan  had  been  to  erect 
it  on  the  eastern  side  "  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and 
it  would  have  meant  handing  over  the  whole  garden  to  the 
King's  scholars.  The  Dean  seems  to  have  misread  a  Chapter 
Order  which  speaks  of  erecting  it  "on  the  eastern  side  "  of 
certain  premises. 
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purchased  by  Dr.  Freind  (marked  in  plan  as  Mrs. 
Beresford's)  would  be  deprived  of  light  and  air  to  the 
east    and    rendered    valueless ;     that    a    courtyard 
belonging  to  him  as  Headmaster  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  scheme  ;   that  the  College  garden  belonged  to 
the  Prebendaries  as  an  annex  to  their  respective 
houses,  and  that  the  Dean,  or  Dean  and  Chapter, 
could  not  interfere  with  their  freehold ;    that  these 
prebendarial  houses  situated  in  the  garden,  especially 
Dr.  Dent's,  would  suffer  by  the  proximity  of  the  new 
building,    and   the   garden   itself  lose   much   of   its 
amenity  by  the  necessary  destruction  of  the  lime 
walk  on  its  western  side.    The  answers  put  in  by 
Atterbury  were  shortly  as  follows  :    That  into  the 
lease  of  the  house  which  Dr.  Freind  had  bought, 
the  Chapter  had  introduced  a  clause  reserving  power 
to  erect  the  new  dormitory,   and  had  very  much 
reduced  the  fine  in  consequence  ;    that  Dr.  Freind's 
courtyard   belonged    to    the    Dean    and    Chapter ; 
that    the    common   garden    belonged    not    to    the 
individual  prebendaries,  but  to  the  body  corporate, 
and  had  always  been  managed  by  orders  made  in 
Chapter ;    that  the  new  building  would  be  too  far 
from  any  prebendary's  house  to  interfere  with  its 
air  or  light ;   and  that  the  garden  would  be  not  only 
more  ornamental  but  more  useful  to  the  prebendaries 
after  the  dormitory  was  built,  because  there  would 
be  a  piazza-walk  beneath  it,  for  their  convenience 
in  wet  weather.     It  is  just  to  Atterbury  to  point 
out  that  besides  answering  the  objectors'   case  in 
detail,  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  manifold  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  the  discipline  of  the  school  by 
the  change  of  site.    The  old  dormitory,  which  had 
been  the  Abbey  Granary,  stood  north    and   south 
14— (2214) 
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in  the  centre  of  Dean's  Yard  ;  and  Atterbury  speaks 
of  the  many  "  inconveniences  which  the  publickness 
of  the  place,  and  the  noise  and  hurry  of  a  thorough- 
fare, and  the  easiness  of  access  of  disorderly  and 
tumultuous  persons "  had  frequently  occasioned, 
"as  is  well  known  to  ah1  those  who  have  been  bred 
at  the  said  school,  and  have  been  lodged  in  the  said 
dormitory."  After  hearing  evidence  on  both  sides, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (June  20th,  1720)  ordered  a 
trial  at  the  King's  Bench  on  the  point  of  annoyance 
to  neighbouring  houses,  and  on  that  of  the  interest 
of  particular  prebendaries  in  the  common  garden.1 
Atterbury  then  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
claiming  that  a  Charity  should  be  spared  the  expense 
of  a  lawsuit,  and  that  the  case  could  be  decided  in 
Chancery,  as  the  other  side  had  not  been  able  to 
substantiate  any  of  their  claims.  The  House  of  Lords 
thereupon  called  upon  the  Chapter  for  a  formal 
statement  of  individual  opinions  in  writing.  Six 
prebendaries  were  for  the  garden  site  and  six  against 
it,  and  as  Atterbury  gave  the  casting  vote  in  favour 
of  the  new  building,  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the 
Chancellor's  decree,  and  ordered  the  dormitory  to  be 
built  in  the  garden,  with  as  little  damage  to  the 
garden  as  possible.  The  present  generation  of 

1  "  Whether  the  Relators,  the  Prebendaries  of  Westminster 
have  such  a  right  or  interest  in  the  Garden  called  the  Common, 
or  College,  or  Prebendaries'  Orchard  in  question,  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Respondents,  the  Prebendaries,  lawfully  build  thereon  ;  (2) 
Whether  the  Respondent,  Dr.  Freind,  hath  such  a  right  and 
interest  in  such  a  little  garden  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
cannot  lawfully  build  thereon  without  his  consent ;  (3) 
Whether  if  the  said  building  should  go  on  it  wd  be  such  a 
nuisance  to  the  Respondents  Dr.  Dent  and  Mr.  Farrer  that 
they  might  lawfully  stop  the  said  building." 
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King's  Scholars  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Atterbury's 
pertinacity  in  carrying  his  point  against  the  selfishness 
of  individuals.  Hearne  notes  in  his  Diary  (May  21st, 
1721),  "  I  am  told  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  28 
[votes  in  the  House  of  Lords]  and  Dr.  Freind  26. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that,  a  considerable  time  since, 
Dr.  Freind  himself  was  of  the  Bp's  opinion  in  this  case, 
and  that  he  came  quite  over  to  the  Bp  ;  but  the 
Bp  of  Chester  [Gastrell]  and  Dr.  Stratford  (who 
cannot  endure  the  Bp  of  Rochester),  persuaded 
him  to  alter  his  mind,  and  to  push  the  matter  on 
against  the  Bp,  wh.  now  is  very  justly  given  for  the 
Bp,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Bp  of  Chester,  Dr. 
Stratford, l  and  some  others."  Dr.  Freind,  like 
Stratford  and  Gastrell,  was  an  old  Westminster,  and 
had  lived  on  very  good  terms  with  Atterbury  until 
he  became  Dean  of  Westminster,  just  after  his  own 
appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  the  School. 

Atterbury's  tenure  of  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  Repairs  of 
is  memorable  not  only  for  the  building  of  the  School  ^  Abbey 
dormitory,  but  also  for  the  repair  of  the  north  front 
of  the  Abbey  Church.     Dr.  South,  in  a  note-book 

1  Dr.  Stratford's  comments  upon  the  different  stages  of 
the  controversy  may  be  found  in  the  Portland  MSS.,  vii,  pp. 
259,  264,  277,  288,  290-4,  298.  We  learn  from  him  that  in 
the  argument  before  the  Chancellor,  "  Ruffe,  when  his 
counsel  had  done,  begged  leave  to  supply  some  defects  he 
had  observed  in  them,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  great 
disorder  and  passion,  chiefly  to  revile  Bob  Freind."  A  more 
impartial  witness  writes  :  "  The  poor  lame  bishop  was  all  the 
while  in  court.  Dr.  Dent  made  several  speeches  to  the  great 
diversion  of  the  Court.  Dr.  Freind  spoke  but  little.  The 
Bishop  as  Dean  made  a  long  speech  at  the  conclusion,  though 
in  great  pain,  which  put  him  in  some  confusion  and  passion. 
His  remarks  were  very  just  and  significant,  but  his  pain 
and  passion  carried  him,  I  think,  a  little  too  far  in  his 
reflections  "  (Bishop  to  Charlett,  in  Ballard  MSS.,  xxxii,  63). 
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preserved  at  the  Deanery,  records  a  conversation 
he  had  with  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  when  a  guest  at 
his  table  (Jan.  6th,  1690),  about  the  condition  of 
the  fabric.  Wren  described  it  as  generally  in  so 
crazy  a  condition  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  part 
to  go  about  repairing  first.  "  I  asked  him," 
continues  South,  "  what  it  would  cost  to  repair  and 
secure  it  substantially.  He  answered  that  it  would 
fright  me  to  tell  me,  and  thereupon  declared  that  it 
would  cost  £1,500  per  annum  for  12  years  together 
to  repair  it,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  falling  within 
20  or  30  years  at  most."  Seven  years  later  the 
work  of  repair  was  undertaken  in  earnest,  and  Sir 
Christopher  was  appointed  "  Chief  director  of  the 
works,"  and,  by  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Halifax, 
an  old  Westminster,  Parliament  voted  a  sixth  of 
the  coal  dues  (about  £3,000)  as  an  annual  grant 
towards  the  reparation.  When  Atterbury  succeeded 
Sprat,  the  South  side  of  the  Abbey  had  been  recased 
with  the  same  excellent  stone  from  the  quarries 
of  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  which  Wren  had  used  for 
City  churches  ;  and  in  the  report  which  he  presented 
to  the  new  Dean,  he  describes  the  work  that  still 
remained  to  be  undertaken.  "  The  repairs  of  the 
stone-work  with  all  the  chapels,  arch-buttresses, 
windows,  and  mouldings  of  the  north  side  are  yet 
to  be  done  ;  a  great  part  of  the  expence  will  be  in 
the  north  front,  and  the  great  Rose  window  there 
which,  being  very  ruinous,  was  patched  up  for  the 
present  to  prevent  further  ruin  some  years  since, 
before  I  was  concerned,  but  must  now  be  new  done. 
I  have  prepared  a  proper  design  for  it  (Parentalia 
II,  7).  Wren  also  calls  attention  to  the  damage 
done  by  the  prebendal  houses  against  the  North 
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front  of  the  Abbey,  the  cellars  of  which  were  dug 
out  close  to  the  foundations  of  buttresses.  These 
houses  seem  to  have  been  left  undisturbed,  but  in 
1715  a  large  house  near  the  south  wall  was  removed, 
and  to  replace  it  two  houses  were  purchased  in 
Dean's  Yard  (those  marked  in  the  plan  as  Dr. 
Brodrick's  and  Mr.  Archdeacon  Sprat's).  It  is  the 
restoration  of  this  North  Porch  that  is  chiefly 
associated  with  Atterbury.  Purists  in  architecture 
who  speak  with  unmeasured  reprobation  of  the 
"  restoration  "  of  1884,  teach  us  now  to  look  back 
upon  Wren's  "  alterations  "  with  fondness,  on  the 
ground  that  "  they  often  reflected  in  some  degree 
what  they  replaced."  "  The  smile  of  the  old  work," 
says  Mr.  Lethaby,1  "shone  as  it  were  through  an 
ungraceful  veil."  Purists  of  an  older  generation 
were  more  accustomed  to  recall  the  picture  of 
Atterbury,  as  tradition  hands  it  down,  "  complacently 
watching  the  workmen  as  they  hewed  smooth  the 
fine  old  sculptures  over  Solomon's  Porch."2  The 
new  glass,  dated  1722,  was  perhaps  placed  in  the 
Rose  window  after  Atterbury 's  arrest  in  August,  for 
there  is  a  tradition  that  he  asked  leave  to  pay  a  final 
visit  to  the  Abbey  in  order  to  see  it,  before  going  into 
exile,  and  was  refused.  It  still  remains,  some- 
what shorn  of  its  original  proportions,  and  testifies 

"  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  King's  Craftsmen,"  p.  69. 
2  Stanley,  "  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  p.  455. 
Dart,  who  published  his  "  Westmonasterium  "  under  Atter- 
bury's  patronage  in  1723,  just  after  the  completion  of  Wren's 
"alteration,"  thus  describes  what  had  been  done:  "The 
stately  portico  is  now  lately  beautified,  and  the  time-eaten 
sculpture  and  masonry  pared  away ;  the  Gothick  order 
justly  preserved,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  a  magnificent 
window,  designed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dickenson,  surveyor 
of  this  building  "  (i,  58). 
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by  the  open  Bible  in  its  centre  to  the  folly  of  the 
charge  of  Papistry  which  his  enemies  were  constantly 
bringing  against  the  High  Church  Dean. 

Church  Atterbury  took  a  good  deal   of   interest  in   the 

dignity  of  the  Abbey  services.  During  his  rule  fell 
the  Coronation  of  King  George,  besides  not  a  few 
great  funerals,  among  them  those  of  Queen  Anne 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  contemporary 
accounts  bear  witness  to  his  care  in  ordering  the 
proceedings.  A  carefully-written  manuscript  of 
seventy  pages  is  preserved  at  Westminster,  in  a  hand 
so  like  Atterbury's,  that  it  is  probably  his  son's  or 
a  secretary's,  giving  detailed  directions  for  every  step 
in  the  Coronation  ;  and  though  the  Heralds  were  in 
the  main  responsible  for  the  arrangements  at  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  funeral,  probably  the  most 
magnificent  that  the  Abbey  has  ever  witnessed,  it 
must  have  been  with  the  Dean's  encouragement 
that  Dr.  Croft  composed  for  this  occasion  that  solemn 
music  for  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Burial  Service, 
which  still  has  power  over  our  hearts  to-day.  More 
interesting  and  affecting  to  Atterbury  himself  were 
the  funerals  of  men  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Bishop  Newton  has  described  the  im- 
pressiveness  with  which  he  read  the  prayers  over  the 
dust  of  Addison.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that 
during  his  presidency  of  the  Chapter  there  were  none 
of  those  profanations  of  the  sacred  place  which  we 
have  to  deplore  both  before  and  after,  in  burials  like 
those  of  St.  Evremond  and  Tom  Brown,  of  Congreve 
and  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

The  great  blot  upon  Atterbury's  administration  at 
Westminster  was  his  want  of  care  of  the  Abbey 
muniments,  which  in  the  oath  he  took  at  installation 
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he  pledged  himself  specially  to  preserve.  This  in 
his  case  did  not  proceed  from  inadvertence.  Though 
he  was  not,  in  Hearne's  sense  of  the  word,  an 
antiquary,  and  Hearne  thought  meanly  of  his 
qualifications  as  an  historian  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquities, *  no  one  knew  better  than  he  the  value 
of  original  documents.  Addison,  in  a  passage  of  a 
Spectator  (No.  447),  has  been  always  understood  to 
refer  to  Atterbury  when  he  says,  "  I  have  heard  one 
of  the  greatest  Geniuses  this  Age  has  produced  who 
had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  studies  of 
antiquity  assure  me,  upon  his  being  obliged  to  search 
into  several  rolls  and  records,  that  notwithstanding 
such  an  employment  was  at  first  very  dry  and  irksome 
to  him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible  pleasure  in  it, 
and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  and 
Cicero."  That  being  so,  how  are  we  to  justify  the 
presence  in  the  Harleian  collections  at  the  British 
Museum  of  so  many  documents  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  ? 2  We  cannot  suppose  that 
Atterbury  made  a  simoniacal  bargain  with  his 
patron,  Harley,  to  allow  him  a  free  hand  to  plunder  ; 
but  we  must  conclude  that  he  allowed  him  the  key 
of  the  Muniment  Room  to  make  researches  on 
occasions  when  he  himself  was  confined  to  his  chair 
with  the  gout. 

We  get  one  of  the  very  few  sketches  of  Atterbury,  Story  of 
drawn  by  a  friendly  pencil,  in  a  description  of  a  visit 

1  A  modest  saying  of  Atterbury's  is  recorded  in  Nichols's 
"  Literary  Anecdotes  "  (iv,  456)  :   "  I  sometimes  know  where 
learning  is,  and  how  to  make  use  of  it,  when  I  want  it." 

2  Others,  it  is  believed,  are  still  in  the  library  at  Welbeck, 
which  came  to  Edward  Harley,  through  his  marriage  with 
Lady    Henrietta    Cavendish    Holies,    and    passed,  by    their 
daughter's  marriage,  to  the  second  Duke  of  Portland. 
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to  the  deanery,  probably  in  1719,  by  Thomas  Gent, 
the  printer  of  York.  While  Gent  was  working  as 
journeyman  for  Francis  Clifton,  a  Roman  Catholic 
printer,  a  piece  of  work  came  in  from  someone 
"  engaged  in  vindicating  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Ken — sley,  an  honest  clergyman  who  was  committed 
to  the  King's  Bench  prison  through  an  action  of 
scandalum  magnatum,  though  many  thought  the 
truth  was  he  had  only  hinted  in  private  to  a  certain 
noble  a  crime  revealed  to  him  by  a  valet  de  chambre 
on  a  bed  of  sickness."  Gent  accompanied  his  master 
to  a  consultation  with  this  person,  whose  name  he  was 
not  allowed  to  know.  "  Soon  we  were  ushered  into 
a  spacious  hall,  where  we  sat  near  a  large  table, 
covered  with  an  ancient  carpet  of  curious  work,  and 
whereon  was  soon  laid  a  bottle  of  wine  for  our  enter- 
tainment. In  a  little  time,  we  were  visited  by  a  grave 
gentleman  in  a  black  lay  habit,  who  entertained  us 
with  one  pleasant  discourse  or  other.  He  bid  us  be 
secret,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  the  imprisoned  divine  does 
not  know  who  is  his  defender  ;  if  he  did,  I  know 
his  temper  ;  in  a  sort  of  transport  he  would  reveal  it, 
and  so  I  should  be  blamed  for  my  good  office  ;  and, 
whether  his  intention  was  designed  to  show  his 
gratitude,  yet  if  a  man  is  hurt  by  a  friend,  the  damage 
is  the  same  as  if  done  by  an  enemy  ;  to  prevent  which 
is  the  reason  I  desire  this  concealment.'  '  It  was 
only  when,  some  time  afterwards,  Gent  saw  Atterbury 
in  his  coach  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  that  he 
recognized  the  "  honest  clergyman's  "  mysterious 
champion.1 
f/g  Of  Atterbury's  episcopal  work  we  have  but  few 

iscopal  x   Li,      ,  Thomas  Gent>  printer  of  York,  written  by  himself, 

work'  1832,  p.  88. 
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particulars.  His  insistence  upon  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  baptism,  unless  in  cases  provided  for  by 
the  rubric,  has  been  mentioned  (p.  123),  and  we 
must  presume  that  he  was  equally  zealous  in  main- 
taining discipline  in  the  other  matters  to  which  he 
drew  the  Bishops'  attention  in  1704. 1  He  offended 
easy-going  friends  by  the  strictness  of  his  requirements 
for  ordination,  and  by  the  conscientiousness  of  his 
administration  of  episcopal  patronage.  2  His  directions 
about  Confirmation  are  so  careful  in  a  lax  age  that 
the  document  deserves  preservation. 3  He  held  his  first 
Visitation  in  May,  1716,  and  the  form  of  citation  (a 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum)  calls 
upon  every  clergyman  to  attend  with  his  letters  of 
orders  and  certificate  of  institution  and  induction  ; 
and  to  give  full  particulars  about  any  curates  and 
lecturers.  A  noticeable  order  is  that  all  persons 
teaching  grammar  schools  are  to  appear  and  take 
licences ; 4  as  well  as  physicians,  chirurgeons,  and 
midwives.  The  next  year  he  proceeded  to  visit  the 
Cathedral,  and  luckily  met  with  no  protests  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  The  only  letter  from  him  to  the 

1  P.  107. 

2  See  p.  239  ;  Mr.  North  writes  to  Charlett  (Jan.  6,  1718-9) 
about  a  certain  Davis,  whom  the  bishop  had  declined  to 
ordain  :   "I  received  from  his  Lordship  a  melancholy  account 
of  his  examination,  though  at  the  same  time  he  said  he  believed 
him  sober  and  good  ;   and  advised  that  he  would  apply  him- 
self to  his  studies  and  promise  such  a  competent  skill  in  ye 
foundations  of  Divine  knowledge  as  might  justify  his  admitting 
him  into  Holy  Orders  another  time.     1  can't  but  think  our 
Bps.  very  strict  and  severe,  if  they  require  that  a  young  man 
just  come  from  the  University  must  be  a  profound  scholar  and 
divine  to  qualifie  him  for  a  Deacon"  (Ballard  MSS.,  x,  79). 

8  See  Appendix. 

4  This  order  was  based  upon  the  Schism  Act,  1714  (repealed 
1719),  which,  in  most  dioceses,  remained  a  dead  letter. 
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Affair  of 


Chapter  that  survives,  concerns  this  visitation  and 
displays  a  very  conciliatory  temper. 1 

A  high-handed  action,  which,  though  it  might  be 
)in'  repeated  to-day,  would  meet,  one  must  hope,  with 
less  clerical  sympathy,  occurred  in  June,  1715,  when 
the  Bishop  suspended  the  Rev.  Marcus  Gibbin, 
curate  of  Gravesend,  for  allowing  the  Dutch  troops, 
who  came  over  to  help  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  to 
hold  a  Presbyterian  service  in  the  church  ;  although 
it  was  arranged  for  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  prayers.  Mr. 
Gibbin  submitted  and  was  restored  ;  but  the  town 
being  indignant  subscribed  a  sum  for  him,  "  more 
than  double  the  income  of  the  church,"  and  the 
King  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Northfleet.  Equally 
characteristic  but  more  humane  was  his  zeal  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  Charity  Schools.  In 
1719  he  organized  a  series  of  Charity  Sermons  in  his 
diocese  for  the  benefit  of  such  schools  in  London, 
one  of  which,  given  at  Chislehurst,  is  the  subject  of  a 
pamphlet  by  Daniel  Defoe,  entitled,  "  Charity  still 
a  Christian  virtue  ;  or  an  Impartial  account  of  the 
Tryal  and  Conviction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hendley  for 
preaching  a  Charity  Sermon  at  Chislehurst,  and  of 
his  companions,  Mr.  Prat  and  Mr.  Harding,  for 
collecting  at  the  same  time  the  alms  of  the  Con- 
gregation." The  Whig  magistrates  of  Chislehurst, 
Sir  Edward  Bettison  and  Thomas  Farrington,  Esq., 
thought,  or  professed  to  think,  that  these  Charity 
collections  were  intended  not  for  English  schools, 
but  for  the  King  over  the  water  ;  and  accordingly, 
when  a  party  of  children  from  St.  Anne's  within 
Aldersgate  were  brought  down  to  Chislehurst,  to 
1  Appendix. 
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appeal  by  their  presence  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
residents,  they  were  promptly  arrested  as  "  strolling 
beggars,"  and  confined,  though  eventually  they  were 
discharged  with  a  caution. 

On  the  Sunday  there  was  a  scuffle  in  church  between 
the  clergy  and  the  magistrates,  and  the  rector  and 
the  trustees  were  indicted  at  Maidstone  Quarter 
Sessions  for  vagrancy,  and  acquitted  by  the  grand 
jury.  They  were  then  indicted  afresh  at  Rochester 
for  "  extortion,  conspiracy,  fraud,  and  sedition."  The 
judge,  Sir  Littleton  Powis,  in  summing  up,  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  charity  collection  and  Cardinal 
Alberoni's  forced  loans,  and  directed  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs  on  the  ground  that  collections  cannot  be 
taken  in  a  parish  church  except  for  the  poor  of  the 
same  parish,  and  also  that  "  the  levying  of  money 
being  the  tenderest  part  of  our  Constitution,  if  it  may 
be  done  arbitrarily  under  the  shew  and  form  of 
charity,  it  cannot  be  said  whither  it  may  go."1 
Atterbury  retorted  upon  the  Justices  by  inducing  the 
Churchwardens  to  present  them  in  the  Archdeacon's 
Court,  but  we  do  not  know  what  happened  as  the 
records  are  lost. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  Atterbury's  tenure  Consecra 
of  the  see  of  Rochester  which  is  specially  recorded,   Greenwic 
is  the  consecration  of  the  new  church  at  Greenwich.  Church. 
An  elaborate  account  is  to  be  found  in  Hearne's 
diary  for  Oct.   5th,    1718.     The  unusual  character 
of  the  event  in  those  days  was  marked  by  the  large 
attendance   of   the   principal    men   of    the   county. 
"  First  a  great  number  of  Horsemen,  two  and  two, 
came  to  town  ;    secondly  the  Bishop  attended  by 

1  The  judge's  letter  about  this  case  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Parker  is  given  by  Nichols,  ii,  79-91.  See  also  v,  294-8. 
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his  Chaplains  in  a  coach  and  four  ;  after  him  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen's  coaches,  some  with  four  or 
six  horses."  At  the  service,  we  are  told,  "  the  Choir 
of  Westminster,  who  attended  upon  this  occasion, 
sung  an  anthem,"  and  the  Bishop,  after  the  second 
Lesson,  "  went  down  to  the  Font  and  christened 
two  children,"  an  impressive  way  of  enforcing  his 
view  about  the  duty  of  public  baptism. 

Study  of  Some  time  in  1721  Atterbury  seems  to  have  turned 

Gospels  k*s  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  interrelation  of 
the  four  gospels.  There  remains  among  the  Atterbury 
papers  at  Westminster  a  quarto  volume  of  250 
pages,  filled  with  memoranda  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  course  of  his  studies  Atterbury  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Wall,  the  learned  author  of 
the  work  on  "  Infant  Baptism,"  and  the  still  more 
learned  Dr.  Potter,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity ;  and  the  letters  that  passed 
between  them  are  printed  in  Nichols'  second  volume. 
The  reader  will  be  interested  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  present  Dean  of  Westminster,  with  which  he  has 
kindly  furnished  me,  upon  the  labours  of  his 
predecessor. 

"  Atterbury 's  note-book  throws  much  light  on  the 
correspondence  with  Bishop  Potter  and  Dr.  Wall. 
It  shows  that  he  had  made  laborious  preparations  for 
a  considerable  work  on  the  Dates  of  the  Gospels. 
He  had  mastered  all  the  learning  of  his  time,  both 
as  regards  patristic  evidence  and  judgments  of  the 
great  commentators.  Some  of  his  remarks  are 
singularly  acute.  But  he  is  too  ingenious,  and 
Bishop  Potter  politely  but  steadily  refuses  to  yield 
an  inch  in  respect  to  the  main  contentions.  Atterbury 
wishes  to  maintain  that  the  order  of  the  Gospels  in 
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our  Bible  is  the  order  of  their  dates  of  composition 
and  also  that  St.  John's  Gospel  was  written  before 
the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  He  knows  and  fairly  faces  all 
the  arguments  to  the  contrary  that  were  then  avail- 
able ;  he  makes  out  an  excellent  case ;  but  the 
sturdy  mind  of  the  really  great  scholar  refuses  his 
pleas,  and  urges  him  again  and  again  to  consider 
(as  Hort  used  to  say)  alternative  explanations. 

"  Thus,  though  these  preparatory  studies  are  a 
testimony  to  very  wide  reading,  minute  investigation, 
and  critical  acumen  as  to  points  of  detail,  it  is  well 
for  Atterbury's  literary  reputation  that  they  were 
abruptly  terminated.  One  gets  the  impression  that 
he  felt  that  if  he  could  not  convince  Bishop  Potter 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  forward  :  otherwise  the 
collections  he  had  made  would  have  sufficed  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  in  his  exile." 

We  find  Atterbury,  in  1724,  corresponding  on 
the  subject  with  a  learned  Dominican,  Pere  Lequien, 
who  sent  him  a  paper  of  references  to  books  and 
manuscripts,  but  after  that  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  his  intention  of  writing. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

LITERATURE 

Edition  of  IT  was  in  1690,  when  Atterbury  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  that  having  won  his  spurs  in  the  field  of 

1690.  '  religious  controversy,  he  made  his  first  and  only 
venture  into  that  of  literary  criticism.  The  aged 
poet  Edmond  Waller  had  died  in  1687,  arid  three 
years  later  there  appeared  a  collection  of  his  post- 
humous poems  with  a  critical  preface.  The  preface 
was  unsigned,  but  rumour  has  always  ascribed  it  to 
the  pen  of  Atterbury.  There  are  two  pieces  of 
external  evidence  which  go  to  confirm  this  tradition. 
The  first  is  that  the  publisher  was  Thomas  Bennet, 
who  eight  years  later  published  the  Christ  Church 
attack  upon  Bentley,  and  until  his  death  issued 
Atterbury's  sermons  and  controversial  pamphlets. 
The  other,  supplied  by  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries 
to  the  latest  editor  of  Waller's  poems,  Mr.  Thorn 
Drury,  consists  of  a  note  in  Jacob  Tonson's  hand- 
writing to  the  effect  that  "  Dr.  Atterbury  borrowed 
[a  manuscript  of  certain  unpublished  poems]  from 
Dr.  Birch."  This  Dr.  Birch,  Archdeacon  of  West- 
minster, and  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
married  Waller's  daughter.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Waller,  tells  the  story  how 
James  II,  hearing  of  the  engagement,  "  wondered  he 
thinks  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  falling  church." 
"  The  King,"  says  Waller,  "  does  me  great  honour  in 
taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs  :  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  observe  that  this  falling  church 
222 
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has  got  a  trick  of  rising  again."  Dr.  Birch,  however, 
comes  into  the  business  only  as  the  purveyor  of  the 
manuscript,  and  as  Atterbury  always  speaks  of  him, 
though  a  High  Churchman,  with  great  contempt,1 
we  may  infer  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  preparation 
of  the  volume. 

The  Preface  is  an  excellent  piece  of  writing,  and  a  Atterbury 's 
hardly  less  excellent  piece  of  criticism.  Waller  is  p 
praised  first  as  the  poet  who  had  refined  and  fixed  the 
language  in  its  modern  shape.  "  The  tongue  came 
into  his  hands  like  a  rough  diamond,  he  polished  it 
first,  and  to  that  degree  that  all  artists  since  him 
have  admired  the  workmanship  without  pretending 
to  mend  it.  ...  He  undoubtedly  stands  first  in  the 
list  of  refiners,  and  for  aught  I  know,  last  too  ;  for  I 
question  whether  in  Charles  IFs  reign  English  did 
not  come  to  its  full  perfection  ;  and  whether  it  has 
not  had  its  Augustan  age  as  well  as  the  Latin.  It 
seems  to  be  already  mixed  with  foreign  languages  as 
far  as  its  purity  will  bear  ;  and,  as  chemists  say  of 
their  menstruums,  to  be  quite  sated  with  the  infusion. 
But  posterity  will  best  judge  of  this."  Upon  the 
mechanism  of  the  verse  Atterbury  is  even  more 
interesting ;  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  point 
to  any  previous  critic,  even  Dryden,  who  had  set 
himself  to  put  into  words  the  special  distinction  of 
any  poet's  rhythmical  effects.  "  We  are  no  less 
beholden  to  him  for  the  new  turn  of  verse  which  he 
brought  in,  and  the  improvement  he  made  in  our 
numbers.  Before  his  time  men  rhymed  indeed,  and 
that  was  all ;  as  for  the  harmony  of  measure,  and 
that  dance  of  words  which  good  ears  are  so  much 

1  Nichols,  i,  155,  210,  248. 
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pleased  with,  they  know  nothing  of  it.  Their  poetry 
then  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  monosyllables  ; 
which,  when  they  come  together  in  any  cluster,  are 
certainly  the  most  harsh,  untuneable  things  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  doubts  of  this,  let  him  read  ten 
lines  in  Donne,  and  he  will  be  quickly  convinced. 
Besides,  their  verses  ran  all  into  one  another,  and 
hung  together,  throughout  a  whole  copy,  like  the 
hooked  atoms  that  compose  a  body  in  Des  Cartes. 
There  was  no  distinction  of  parts,  no  regular  stops, 
nothing  for  the  ear  to  rest  upon  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
copy  began,  down  it  went  like  a  larum,  incessantly  ; 
and  the  reader  was  sure  to  be  out  of  breath  before  he 
got  to  the  end  of  it :  so  that  really  verse,  in  those 
days,  was  but  downright  prose  tagged  with  rhymes. 
Mr.  Waller  removed  all  these  faults,  brought  in  more 
polysyllables,  and  smoother  measures,  bound  up  his 
thoughts  better,  and  in  a  cadence  more  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  verse  he  wrote  in  ;  so  that  wherever 
the  natural  stops  of  that  were,  he  contrived  the  little 
breakings  of  his  sense  so  as  to  fall  in  with  them  ; 
and,  for  that  reason,  since  the  stress  of  our  verse 
lies  commonly  upon  the  last  syllable,  you  will  hardly 
ever  find  him  using  a  word  of  no  force  there.  I 
would  say,  if  I  were  not  afraid  the  reader  would 
think  me  too  nice,  that  he  commonly  closes  with 
verbs,  in  which  we  know  the  life  of  language  consists." 
Of  course  it  may  be  objected  to  this  criticism  that 
while  it  describes  with  admirable  precision  the 
difference  between  the  manner  of  Donne  and  that  of 
Waller,  it  assumes  that  Waller  had  to  take  this  step. 
It  ignores  the  Elizabethan  playwrights.  As  a  matter 
of  historical  fact  Marlowe's  use  of  the  caesura  has 
as  much  variety  as  Waller's  ;  and  no  poet  of  the 
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Augustan  age  ever  wrote  more  polished  lines  in  the 
Augustan  manner  than  the  author  of  the  following 
couplets,  written  before  Waller  was  born. 

"  She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud, 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud, 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay, 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said,  '  Now  I  may' ; 
She  that  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
Bade  her  wrong  stay  and  her  displeasure  fly ; 
She  that  could  think  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind, 
See  suitors  following  and  not  look  behind ; 
She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were — 
To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

But  Atterbury  was  not  at  this  time,  and  never  be- 
came, a  student  of  Shakespeare.  When  Pope  was 
contemplating  his  edition,  Atterbury  wrote  to  him 
(Aug.  2,  1721): 

"  I  have  found  time  to  read  some  parts  of 
Shakespeare,  which  I  was  least  acquainted  with.  I 
protest  to  you  in  a  hundred  places  I  cannot  construe 
him  :  I  do  not  understand  him.  The  hardest  part 
of  Chaucer  is  more  intelligible  to  me  than  some  of 
those  scenes,  not  merely  through  the  faults  of  the 
edition,  but  the  obscurity  of  the  writer,  for  obscure 
he  is,  and  a  little  (not  a  little)  inclined  now  and 
then  to  bombast,  whatever  apology  you  may  have 
contrived  on  that  head  for  him." 

One  other  passage  in  this  preface  is  worth  calling  Praise  of 
attention  to.     After  speaking  about  Dryden's  dis-  ^^ 
carding  the  use  of  blank  verse  upon  the  stage,  he 
proceeds  :    "In  other  kinds  of  writing  it  continues 
still,  and  will  do  so  till  some  excellent  spirit  arises 
that  has  leisure  enough,  and  resolution  to  break  the 
charm,  and  free  us  from  the  troublesome  bondage  of 
rhyming,  as  Mr.  Milton  very  well  calls  it,  and  has 
proved  it  as  well  by  what  he  has  wrote  in  another 

15— (2214) 
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way."  This  praise  of  blank  verse  was  original  with 
Atterbury.  Dryden,  who  had  set  the  fashion  of 
praising  the  nobility  of  Milton's  heroic  poem,  had 
put  down  his  use  of  blank  verse  to  the  fact  that 
"  rhyme  was  not  his  talent."  But  Atterbury  knew 
better  than  this,  and  understood  that  rhyme  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  various  rhythms  of  Paradise 
Lost.  His  opinion  may  be  read  in  a  place  where 
sound  criticism  would  not  generally  be  looked  for, 
and  metrical  criticism  even  astonishes  by  its  presence, 
— the  walls  of  Poets'  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
On  the  monument  of  John  Philips,  author  of  "  Cyder," 
and  the  "  Splendid  Shilling,"  a  Christ  Church  man, 
Atterbury's  junior  by  some  dozen  years,  he  thus 
celebrates  his  skill  in  blank  verse  : 

"  Versuum  quippe  harmoniam 

Rythmo  didicerat 
Antique  illo,  libero,  multiform!, 
Ad  res  ipsas  apto  prorsus  et  attemperato 
Non  numeris  in  eundem  fere  orbem  redeimtibus 
Non  clausularum  similiter  cadentium  sono  metiri 
Uni  in  hoc  laudis  genere  Miltono  secundus, 
Primoque  paene  par." 

This  monument  is  generally  remembered  from  the 
ridiculous  bigotry  of  Dean  Sprat,  who  erased  these 
last  two  lines,  on  account  of  their  mention  of  the 
republican  poet  ;* — they  were  promptly  re-inscribed 
by  Atterbury  when  he  succeeded  to  Sprat's  chair  ; — 
but  it  is  the  brilliant  and  exact  celebration  of  Milton's 

1  The  story  of  the  erasure  is  told  by  Crull.  He  was  stopped 
in  the  act  of  copying  the  inscription  by  Sprat  on  Sept.  4th, 
1710,  and  the  next  day  found  the  two  lines  removed,  (ist 
ed.,  p.  243.  In  the  2nd  ed.  the  story  is  omitted,  as  the  lines 
had  been  re-engraved.)  Crull  attributes  the  Philips  epitaph 
to  Smalridge,  and  in  the  Errata  to  Freind.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
heard  that  it  was  Atterbury's,  "  though  generally  given  to 
Freind." 
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achievement  in  verse,  under  cover  of  praising  his 
imitator  Philips,  that  should  make  it  memorable. 
The  bust  of  Milton  himself  was  not  placed  in  the 
Abbey  till  another  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  even  Atterbury's 
zeal  and  determination  could  have  carried  that 
proposal  in  a  Chapter  whose  senior  member  was 
Robert  South.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Atterbury 
that  Tonson  undertook  the  folio  edition  of  Milton  in 
1668;1  he  and  his  father,  with  Aldrich,  Smalridge, 
Charles  Boyle,  and  other  of  his  Christ  Church  friends, 
appear  in  the  subscription  list ;  and  Milton  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  life  his  favourite  poet.  In  1717  he 
writes  to  Pope  :  "I  protest  to  you  this  last  perusal 
of  him  has  given  me  such  new  degrees,  I  will  not  say 
of  pleasure,  but  of  admiration  and  astonishment, 
that  I  look  upon  the  sublimity  of  Homer  and  the 
majesty  of  Virgil  with  somewhat  less  reverence  than 
I  used  to  do."  It  was  in  an  adaptation  of  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  as  Bishop 
Newton  tells  the  story,  that  he  took  leave  of  the 
Westminster  Scholars  who  came  to  visit  him  in  the 
Tower  after  his  sentence  : 

"  The  world  is  all  before  me,  where  to  choose 
My  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  my  guide." 

From  his  exile  at  Montpelier  he  sends  his  son-in- 
law  a  French  translation  of  Milton's  epic,  with  the 
truly  insular  remark  :  "  It  is  not  a  poem  like  one  of 
theirs,  that  loses  upon  repeated  reading."  2 

But    to    return    to    Waller.     Among   Atterbury's  Comments 
papers   in   the   Westminster   Chapter  Library   is   a  uP°n 
copy  of  the  edition  of   1668,   with  many  marginal 

1  Nichols,  iv,    104. 

2  iii,   29. 
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annotations  and  corrections  in  his  handwriting.  These 
must  have  been  made  at  a  later  date,  for  in  several 
respects  they  express  a  less  flattering  estimate  than 
that  of  the  Preface.  Perhaps  they  are  contemporary 
with  a  letter  to  Pope,  dated  27th  September,  1721, 
in  which  he  quotes  one  of  them.  He  writes  from  his 
sick  room,  and  may  have  been  relieving  his  enforced 
leisure  by  trying  his  hand  at  improving  his  original. 
But  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  Luther  (p.  13),  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  essay  he  had  been  writing  that  set 
him  at  once  upon  further  study. 

"  So  much  for  my  ill  state  of  health  which  I  had  not 
touched  on  had  not  your  friendly  letter  been  so  full 
of  it.  One  civil  thing  which  you  say  in  it,  made  me 
think  you  had  been  reading  Mr.  Waller ;  and 
possessed  of  that  image  at  the  end  of  his  copy  d  la 
malade,  had  you  not  bestowed  it  on  one  who  has  no 
right  to  the  least  part  of  the  character.  If  you  have 
not  read  the  verses  lately,  I  am  sure  you  remember 
them,  because  you  forget  nothing. 

"With  such  a  grace  you  entertain, 
And  look  with  such  contempt  on  pain,  etc." 

I  mention  them  not  upon  account  of  that  couplet, 
but  one  that  follows  ;  which  ends  with  the  very  same 
rhymes  and  words  (appear  and  clear)  that  the  couplet 
but  one  after  that  does  ;  and  therefore  in  my  Waller 
there  is  a  various  reading  of  the  first  of  these  couplets  ; 
for  there  it  runs  thus  : 

"  So  lightnings  in  a  stormy  air 
Scorch  more  than  when  the  sky  is  fair." 

You  will  say  that  I  am  not  very  much  in  pain,  nor 
very  busy,  when  I  can  relish  these  amusements,  and 
you  will  say  true,  for  at  present  I  am  in  both  these 
respects  very  easy." 
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The  reader  may  be  interested  to  see  a  few  specimens 
of  both  notes  and  emendations.1  To  the  song, 
"  Behold  the  brand  of  beauty  toss'd,"  he  gives  the 
title,  "  On  a  lady  who  danc'd  but  ill,  if  she  danc'd  no 
better  than  he  writes  in  this  copy  "  ;  and  upon  the 
lines  on  St.  James's  Park  : 

"  Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  compleat, 
Those  suns  of  empire,  where  they  rise  they  set," 

he  first  notes  in  the  margin,  "  Suns  do  not  rise  where 
they  set,"  and  then  rewrites  the  couplet  : 

"  The  circling  Race  of  Empire  there  they  run, 
And  end  it  where  the  glorious  Course  begun." 

Nay,  he  lays  desperate  hands  on  the  two  poems  which 
may  now  claim  classical  rank :  "  Go,  lovely  Rose," 
and  the  lines  "  On  a  Girdle."  Of  the  former  poem 
he  rewrites  the  first  two  stanzas  in  this  manner  : 

"  Go,  lovely  Rose, 

Tell  her  who  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  nothing  blows 
On  earth  so  sweet  and  fair  as  she, 
Though  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  thou  be. 

"  Tell  her  that's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 
That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  lonely  desarts,  all  thy  pride 
Unsung  and  unobserv'd  had  died." 

Most  readers  will  prefer  the  authorised  version,  as 
having  an  easy  grace  that  escapes  in  the  reviser's 
more  polished  verses.  In  the  lines  "  On  a  Girdle  " 
he  contents  himself  with  rewriting  the  second  stanza, 
which  becomes  : 

"  It  was  my  Heaven's  extremest  sphear  ; 
My  Joy,  my  Grief,  my  Hope,  my  Fear, 
(The  Stars  that  guide  the  course  of  Love) 
Did  all  within  this  Circle  move." 

1  For  a  full  account  see  "  Provincial  Letters,"  pp.  173   184. 
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Here  the  verse  is  certainly  pulled  together  by  the 
banishment  of  a  line  which  introduces  an  entirely 
new  image  :  "  The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  dear," 
but  here  also  most  readers  will  prefer  the  loose  stanza 
that  Waller  wrote,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  line  that 
the  critic  wished  to  get  rid  of.  A  manuscript  of  ten 
pages  in  the  Westminster  Chapter  Library  contains 
some  further  comments,  of  which  two  passages  will 
serve  as  specimens,  one  for  praise  and  one  for  blame : 

"So  on  the  guardless  herd,  their  keeper  slain, 
Rushes  a  Tyger  in  the  Libyan  plain." 

'  Tjs  a  patt  simily,  and  noways  unbecomingly 
expres'd.  Nor  is  it  the  worse  for  being  made  after 
ye  manner  of  ye  ancients.  For  however  some  people 
are  pleas'd  to  tell  us  y*  Homer  and  Virgil  were  narrow- 
soul'd  fellows,  confining  all  their  similyes  to  Bears, 
Bulls,  Lyons,  and  Horses,  yet  we  have  reason  to  think 
they  did  this  not  out  of  want  but  choyce.  For 
certainly  similitudes  ought  allwaies  to  be  drawn  from 
such  things  as  ly  in  propatulo,  and  are  obvious  to 
everyman's  observation.  Their  design  is  to  illustrate, 
and  therefore  the  design  in  which  they  are  grounded 
must  be  easy  and  familiar.  He  that  brings  others, 
ex  fumo  dare  lucem  cogitat,  among  whom  I  reckon 
Davenant.  He  plays  the  Pedant  in  Gondibert 
egregiously,  and  draws  similys  from  all  parts  of 
learning  onely  to  show  his  knowledge. 

"  '  The  flame  invades  the  powder-room,  and  then  (what  d'ye 

think,  then  ?    why) 

Their  guns  shoot  bullets  and  their  vessels  men. 
The  scorcht  Batavians  on  the  billows  float, 
Sent  from  their  own  to  pass  in  Charon's  boat.' 

"  A  pretty  thought  indeed !  and  extreme  fitt  for  y6 
majesty  of  Heroics  !  this  is  to  play  with  thoughts,  as 
punsters  do  with  words,  make  a  little  sort  of  jingling 
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between  'em  and  ye  trick's  done.  There's  Ship  and 
Boat,  Shooting  men  and  bullets.  What  toying  here  is 
with  little  trivial  antitheses  ;  when  Nature  herself 
is  to  be  layd  open  before  our  eyes  and  everything 
displayed  after  ye  noblest  manner  it  will  bear.  Did 
Virgil  in  all  his  descriptions  of  Tempests  ever  give  us 
anything  like  this  ?  " 

It  is  surprising  that  Atterbury,  having  so  much  Original 
taste  and  skill,  wrote  so  little  original  verse.    The  verse' 
only  piece  of  his  that  is  at  all  well  known  is  an  epigram, 
in  the  manner  of  Waller,  written  on  a  white  fan 
borrowed  from  a  lady,  said  to  have  been  Miss  Osborne, 
afterwards  his  wife  : 

"  Flavia  the  least  and  slightest  toy 
Can  with  resistless  art  employ  : 
This  Fan  in  meaner  hands  would  prove 
An  engine  of  small  force  in  love  : 
Yet  she,  with  graceful  air  and  mien, 
Not  to  be  told  or  safely  seen, 
Directs  its  wanton  motions  so 
That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  bow  ; 
Gives  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame, 
To  every  other  breast — a  flame."  : 

Nichols  included  two  other  songs  in  his  "  Select 
Collection  of  Poems  "  (1782),  one  of  which  has  an 
opening  stanza  which  is  in  Waller's  tone,  though  not 
in  a  metre  he  ever  used  : 

"  Fair  Sylvia,  cease  to  blame  my  youth 

For  having  lov'd  before  ; 
So  men,  till  they  have  learn' d  the  truth, 
Strange  deities  adore." 

1  Addison,  quoting  this  poem  in  the  Tatler  (239)  for 
Oct.  17th,  1710,  describes  it  as  "  without  flattery  to  the 
author,  as  beautiful  in  its  kind  as  any  one  in  the  English 
tongue,"  in  order  by  a  ridiculous  criticism  of  it  to  retort  upon 
a  criticism  in  the  Examiner  of  some  lines  by  Garth  upon 
Godolphin.  Atterbury  was  known  to  write  for  the  Examine)' 
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More  celebrated  were  certain  translations  from  the 
classics,  especially  a  version  of  the  19th  Idyll  of 
Theocritus,  "  The  Honey-Stealer,"  which  could  not 
be  better  done.  Nichols  printed  from  Atterbury's 
manuscripts  a  version  of  Horace's  "  Donee  gratus 
eram  tibi,"  and  "  Quern  tu  Melpomene  semel,"  and 
quoted  from  Dr.  Kippis  the  observation  that  it  was 
judicious  in  Francis  not  to  attempt  a  new  version  of 
the  latter  ode,  after  so  admirable  a  one  was  furnished 
to  his  hands.  But  a  letter  to  Pope,  of  New  Year's 
Day,  1722,  first  printed  by  Mr.  Courthope,  shows 
that  these  translations  were  not  penned  by  Atterbury, 
but  by  his  son  Osborne,  when  a  Westminster  boy  of 
seventeen,  just  before  his  election  to  Christ  Church. 
The  letter  is  charming,  and  shows  us  our  only  glimpse 
of  the  great  man  in  his  home  life,  but  it  is  too  long  to 
quote.  l 

Atterbury's  When  Atterbury  came  first  from  Oxford  to  town 
friend?  *n  ^91,  ^e  wou^  nn(^  numerous  acquaintances 
among  old  Westminsters,  such  as  Lord  Stanhope,1 
afterwards  3rd  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Matthew 
Prior.  But  of  his  commerce  with  men  of  letters  and 
men  of  affairs  during  this  early  period  we  have  no 
record.  His  correspondence  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  preserved,  except  by  his  patrons,  Trelawny  and 
Harley,  and  to  them  he  writes  almost  entirely  of 
Church  affairs.  But  in  a  letter  to  Trelawny  of 
June  15th,  1704,  we  find  this  sentence  :  "I  beg  your 

occasionally,  though  Addison's  quotation  about  Ovid's  echo 
"  Quae  nee  reticere  loquenti 

Nee  prior  ipsa  loqui  didicit," 

shows  that  he  knew  the  author  of  the  particular  number  he 
was  attacking. 

1  Courthope,  ix,  32-38. 
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worship  (if  the  book  is  come  down  to  Exon)  to  read 
'  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  ;  for  bating  the  profaneness  of 
it,  it  is  a  book  to  be  valued,  being  an  original  of  its 
kind,  full  of  wit,  humour,  good  sense,  and  learning. 
....  The  town  is  wonderfully  pleased  with  it." 

A  fortnight  later  he  writes  :  "  The  authors  of  a 
'  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  are  now  supposed  generally  at 
Oxford  to  be  one  Smith  and  one  Philips,  the  first 
a  student,  the  second  a  commoner  of  Christ 
Church." 

But  three  days  after  he  seems  to  have  got  wind  of 
the  real  author,  for  he  writes  :  "  The  real  author  of 
a  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  will  not  as  yet  be  known  ;  and  if  it 
be  the  man  I  guess,  he  hath  reason  to  conceal  himself 
because  of  the  profane  strokes  in  that  piece,  which 
would  do  his  reputation  and  interest  in  the  world 
more  harm  than  the  wit  can  do  him  good." 

Atterbury  may  have  met  Swift  when  he  was  in  Swift. 
London  the  following  year,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
"  Journal  to  Stella  "  begins  in  September,  1710,  that 
we  can  trace  their  relations.  By  early  association 
Swift  was  a  Whig,  but  the  Church  policy  of  the  Whigs 
had  become  more  and  more  distasteful  to  him,  and 
his  ecclesiastical  tracts  of  1708,  with  their  mordant 
sarcasm  against  the  complacent  latitudinarianism  of 
that  party,  were  practically  a  renunciation  of  his  old 
allegiance,  and  when  he  came  to  town  in  the  autumn 
of  1710,  he  placed  his  pen  at  the  service  of  Harley. 
The  links,  therefore,  at  this  crisis  between  Swift  and 
Atterbury  were  strong  and  numerous.  They  were 
almost  of  an  age  ;  they  had  taken  the  same  side  in 
the  battle  between  Culture  and  Learning  ;  they  were 

1  There  are  four  letters  from  him  to  Atterbury  in  Nichols' 
Correspondence,  signed,  "  Your  most  affectionate  friend." 
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convinced  Churchmen,  hating  all  the  ideas  of  which 
Hoadly  was  the  protagonist,  and  they  found  them- 
selves now  in  the  same  political  camp,  and  the 
intimates  of  Harley  and  St.  John. 

The  first  reference  in  the  "  Journal  to  Stella  "  gives 
us  the  only  sketch  we  have  of  Atterbury's  personal 
appearance  :  "  Jan.  6.  1710-1.  At  night.  I  was  this 
morning  to  visit  the  Dean,  or  Mr.  Prolocutor,  I  think 
you  call  him,  don't  you  ?  Why  should  not  I  go  to  the 
Dean's  as  well  as  you  ?  A  little  black  man  of  pretty 
near  fifty  ?  Ay  the  same.  A  good  pleasant  man  ? 
Ay  the  same.  Cunning  enough  ?  Yes.  One  that 
understands  his  own  interest  ?  As  well  as  anybody. 
How  comes  it  M.D.  and  I  don't  meet  there  sometimes  ? 
A  very  good  face,  and  abundance  of  wit ;  do  you 
know  his  lady  ?  O  Lord !  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 
I  mean  Dr.  Atterbury,  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  Pro- 
locutor. Pshaw,  Presto,  you  are  a  fool ;  I  thought 
you  had  meant  our  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's." 

In  April,  Swift's  servant  took  lodgings  for  him  at 
Chelsea,  in  a  house  which  proved  to  be  opposite 
Atterbury,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  walk  into  London,  and  Swift's  entry  of  the  fact 
in  the  Journal  shows  that  the  friendship  of  the  two 
great  men  had  not  yet  begun  : 

"  April  26. — The  Whelp  has  taken  my  lodging  as 
far  from  London  as  this  town  could  afford,  at  least 
half  a  mile  farther  than  he  need.  The  best  is,  I 
lodge  just  over  against  Dr.  Atterbury's  house,  and 
yet  perhaps  I  shall  not  like  the  place  the  better  for 
that. 

"  May  1. — I  have  had  just  now  a  compliment  from 
Dean  Atterbury's  lady,  to  command  the  garden  and 
library,  and  whatever  the  house  affords.  I  lodge 
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just  over  against  them ;  but  the  Dean  is  in  town 
with  his  Convocation  ;  so  I  have  my  Dean  and 
Prolocutor  as  well  as  you,  young  woman,  though  he 
has  not  so  good  wine,  nor  so  much  meat.1 

"  2. — I  sent  over  to  Mrs.  Atterbury  to  know 
whether  I  might  wait  on  her,  but  she  is  gone  a  visit- 
ing ;  we  have  exchanged  some  compliments,  but  I 
have  not  seen  her  yet. 

"  3. — I  did  not  go  to  town  to-day,  it  was  so  terrible 
rainy  ;  nor  have  I  stirred  out  of  my  room  till  eight 
this  evening,  when  I  crossed  the  way  to  see  Mrs. 
Atterbury  and  thank  her  for  her  civilities.  She 
would  needs  send  me  some  veal,  and  small  beer,  and 
ale  to-day  at  dinner." 

After  this  introduction  to  the  Atterbury  household, 
Swift  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  visitor,  especially 
in  the  small  hours  : 

"  May  14. — Since  I  came  home  I  have  been  sitting 
with  the  Prolocutor,  Dean  Atterbury,  who  is  my 
neighbour  over  the  way. 

"  18. — I  sat  with  Dean  Atterbury  till  one  o'clock 
after  I  came  home  :  so  'tis  late. 

"  19. — I  staid  at  home  till  five  o'clock,  and  dined 
with  Dean  Atterbury. 

"  24. — [After  dining  with  Harley,  that  day  made 
Lord  Oxford,  he  walks  home  through  the  rain.]  But 
however  I  got  to  bed,  after  a  short  visit  to  Atterbury. 

"  25. — My  Lord  [Oxford]  set  me  down  at  a  coffee- 
house where  I  waited  for  the  Dean  of  Carlisle's 
chariot  to  bring  me  to  Chelsea  :  for  it  has  rained 

1  The  Dean  with  the  good  wine  would  seem  to  be  Atterbury  ; 
for  of  his  own  predecessor  in  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Swift  afterwards  wrote  : 

"  In  the  days  of  good  John,  if  you  came  here  to  dine, 
You  had  choice  of  good  meat,  but  no  choice  of  good  wine." 
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prodigiously  all  this  afternoon.  The  Dean  did  not 
come  himself  but  sent  me  his  chariot,  which  has  cost 
me  two  shillings  to  the  coachman. 

"  June  22. — I  am  proposing  to  my  lord  to  erect  a 
society  or  academy  for  correcting  and  settling  our 
language,  that  we  may  not  perpetually  be  changing 
as  we  do.  He  enters  mightily  into  it,  and  so  does 
the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

"  23. — Dr.  Gastrell  and  I  dined,  by  invitation, 
with  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  my  neighbour. 

"  July  3. — I  went  to  visit  the  Dean  for  half  an 
hour. 

"  4.— This  is  the  last  night  I  lie  at  Chelsea  ;  and 
I  got  home  early  and  sat  two  hours  with  the  Dean, 
and  eat  victuals,  having  had  a  very  scurvy  dinner." 

After  Swift  had  moved  his  lodgings  to  Suffolk  Street, 
the  meetings  are  not  so  frequent,  but  he  dines  with 
the  Dean  at  Chelsea  on  July  19th  and  August  28th. 
On  the  latter  occasion  he  writes  :  "I  was  advising 
him  to  use  his  interest  to  prevent  any  misunderstand- 
ing between  our  ministers  ;  but  he  is  too  wise  to 
meddle,  though  he  fears  the  thing  and  consequences 
as  much  as  I.  He  will  get  into  his  own  warm  quiet 
deanery  [Christ  Church]  and  leave  them  to  them- 
selves ;  and  he  is  in  the  right."  Atterbury  could 
not  preside  over  Christ  Church  from  Chelsea,  as  he 
had  presided  over  the  Chapter  at  Carlisle  ;  so  that 
Swift  and  he  did  not  see  each  other  except  during 
the  sittings  of  Convocation.  A  merry  meeting  is 
chronicled  on  February  1,  1711-2  :  "  To-night  at  six, 
Dr.  Atterbury  and  Prior  and  I  and  Dr.  Freind  met 
at  Dr.  Robert  Freind's  house  at  Westminster,  who  is 
master  of  the  school  :  there  we  sat  till  one,  and  were 
good  enough  company." 
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And  on  15th  March  Swift  walks  to  Chelsea  to  dine 
with  Atterbury,  and  is  taken  by  him  to  a  party  of 
Christ  Church  men  at  Lord  Orrery's.  In  February 
of  the  year  following  he  pays  him  another  visit,  and 
in  April  leaves  London  to  go  to  his  Deanery  in  Dublin. 

Of  the  letters  that  passed  between  Swift  and 
Atterbury  there  survive  only  the  two  already  referred 
to  (p.  198)  about  their  constitutional  relations  to 
their  respective  Chapters,  and  a  complimentary  note 
from  each  on  the  other's  appointment  to  a  deanery. 
Swift's  letter  on  Atterbury's  preferment  to  Christ 
Church  has  a  genuine  ring  of  sincerity. 1  Acquaintance 
with  him  would  seem  to  have  altogether  removed 
the  first  rather  disagreeable  impression. 

Matthew  Prior  was  another  of  the  wits  with  whom  Prior. 
Atterbury  was  on  intimate  terms.  They  had  been 
at  school  together,  and  Prior,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
foreign  tours,  lodged  in  Westminster.  We  find  them 
meeting  at  dinner  at  Robert  Freind's.  But  very 
few  memorials  remain  of  their  friendship.  It  is  a 
great  disappointment  that  the  Longleat  manuscripts 
yield  only  the  same  two  letters  of  Atterbury  which 
had  already  been  published  by  Nichols.  They  must 
be  printed  here,  because  they  illustrate  that 
affectionate  side  of  Atterbury's  nature  which  his 
friends  knew  well ;  and  at  the  same  time  give  very 
pleasant  evidence  that  even  to  his  friends  he  could 
say  that  difficult  word,  "No." 

"  Deanery,  New  Year's  Day,  1717-8. 
"  I  make  you  a  better  present  than  any  man  in 
England  receives  this  day  ;   two  poems  composed  by 
a  friend  of  mine,  with  that  extraordinary  genius  and 

1  Nichols,  i,  449. 
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spirit  which  attend  him  equally  in  whatever  he  says, 
does,  or  writes.  I  do  not  ask  your  approbation  of 
them.  Deny  it  if  you  can,  or  if  you  dare.  The 
whole  world  will  be  against  you  ;  and  should  you 
therefore  be  so  unfortunate  in  your  judgment,  you 
will,  I  daresay  be  so  wise  and  modest  to  conceal  it. 
For,  though  it  be  a  very  good  character,  and  what 
belongs  to  the  first  pens  in  the  world  to  write  like 
nobody  ;  yet  to  judge  like  nobody  has  never  yet  been 
esteemed  a  perfection.  When  you  have  read  them, 
let  me  see  you  at  my  house  ;  or  else  you  are  in  danger, 
lame  as  I  am,  of  seeing  me  at  yours.  And  the 
difference  in  that  case  is  that,  whenever  you  have 
me  there  in  my  present  condition  you  can  not  easily 
get  rid  of  me  ;  whereas,  if  you  come  hither,  you  may 
leave  me  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  I  have  no  way 
to  help  myself,  being  confined  to  my  chair  just  as  I 
was  when  you  saw  me  last.  If  this  advantage  will 
not  tempt  you  rather  to  make  than  receive  the 
visit,  nothing  else  will. 

"  Whether  I  see  you  or  not,  let  me  at  least  see 
something  under  your  hand  that  may  tell  me  how 
you  do,  and  whether  your  deafness  continues.  And 
if  you  will  flatter  me  agreeably,  let  something  be 
said,  at  the  end  of  your  letter,  which  may  make  me 
for  two  minutes  believe  that  you  are  half  as  much 
mine  as  I  am  your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  FR.  ROFFEN." 

The  present  here  spoken  of  is  said  by  Nichols  to 
have  been  Prior's  own  Solomon  and  Alma.  If  so, 
they  must  have  been  manuscript  copies  which 
Atterbury  took  this  graceful  way  of  returning. 

The  second  letter  was  in  reply  to  the  following 
note  of  Prior's. 
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"Westminster,  August,  25,  1718. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Mr.  Clough  (my  godson)  whom,  according  to  my 
promise  made  for  him  at  the  font,  I  have  not  only 
bred  a  Christian,  but  a  clergyman,  tells  me,  that  the 
vicarage  of  Dartford  is  vacant,  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Price  ;  and  that  he  has  a  mind  to  succeed  him  in  a 
place  which  may  give  him  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
and  learning  more  so  to  do  by  being  under  your 
Lordship's  jurisdiction  and  government.  If  your 
Lordship  is  of  the  same  opinion,  I  hope  he  will  obtain 
what  he  desires,  and  I  believe  deserves  ;  and  I  am 
sure  my  writing  on  his  behalf  will  do  him  no  disservice. 
I  would  add  more,  but  by  a  confounded  distemper 
(which  we  Physicians  call  Morbus  Cholera,  and  which 
you  Divines  would  heretofore  have  been  addicted  to 
think  the  possession  of  devils),  I  can  hold  my  pen  no 
longer  than  to  say, 

'  Dum  spiritus  hos  regit  artus,' 
"  I  am  entirely,  my  good  Lord,  yours, 

"  M.  PRIOR." 

"Bromley,  August,  26,  1718. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"The  first  news  I  had  of  your  being  ill,  was  under 
your  own  hand.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find 
that  the  worst  of  your  illness  was  over.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  that  distemper,  having  smarted 
severely  under  it  myself ;  and  depend  upon  it,  'tis 
an  acquaintance  that  will  not  easily  be  shook  off  : 
You  will  hear  more  of  it  if  you  give  it  the  least 
encouragement  to  renew  its  visits.  But  temperance, 
good  hours,  and  a  little  exercise  (to  all  which  you  are 
well  inclined),  will  keep  it  at  a  distance. 

"  Mr.  Clough,  as  early  as  he  was,  came  too  late. 
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I  had  already  disposed  of  the  living.  However,  I 
frankly  said  to  him,  what  I  now  say  to  you,  that,  if  I 
had  not  been  engaged,  I  should  not  have  been  willing 
to  give  it  him.  Tis  a  vicarage  in  a  great  market- 
town,  which  requires  perpetual  residence;  and  he 
has  another  vicarage  which,  with  his  minor-canonry, 
is  of  a  value  equal  to  that  of  Dartford,  and  which  he 
had  no  thoughts  of  quitting,  but  hoped  to  have  made 
both  consistent.  That  is  a  scheme  which  I  can  no 
way  approve,  especially  in  a  young  single  man,  who 
does  not  want  a  tolerable  support ;  for  he  has  a  good 
£100  per  annum  now  coming  in.  So  much  for  his  affair, 
upon  which  I  can  fully  justify  myself  when  I  see  you — 
but  when  will  that  be  ?  Do  you  remember  the  solemn 
promise  you  made  me  of  coming  down  hither  this 
summer  ?  You  have  but  a  little  time  left  to  keep  your 
word  in.  I  have  expected  you  with  impatience  ;  my 
peaches  and  nectarines  hung  on  the  trees  for  you  till 
they  rotted."i 

Prior  replied  in  good  humour,  but  whether  the 
repulse  rankled,  or  Prior  had  other  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction, the  friendship  would  seem  to  have  cooled. 
Three  years  later,  when  Prior  died,  Atterbury  wrote 
thus  about  him  to  Pope  : 

"  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  attend  Mr.  Prior 
to  his  grave,  else  I  would  have  done  it  to  have  shewn 
his  friends  that  I  had  forgotten  and  forgiven  what 
he  wrote  on  me.  He  is  buried  as  he  desired,  at  the 
feet  of  Spenser  :  and  I  will  take  care  to  make  good 
in  every  respect  what  I  said  to  him  when  living, 
particularly  as  to  the  triplet2  he  wrote  for  his  own 

1  There  is  as  much  more  of  the  letter.    See  Longleat  MSS., 

iii.  457- 

2  The  triplet  was  : 

"  To  me  'tis  given  to  die — to  you  'tis  given 
To  live  :   alas,  one  moment  sets  us  even — 
Mark  how  impartial  is  the  will  of  heaven." 
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epitaph,  which  while  we  were  on  good  terms  I 
promised  him  should  never  appear  on  his  tomb, 
while  I  was  Dean  of  Westminster." 

The  verses  do  not  appear  on  the  tomb,  which,  it  Prior's 
may  be  remembered,  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of     plgra 
Spenser's ;    but  a  very  handsome  tomb  with  one  of 
the  few  good  busts  in  the  Abbey.     What  Prior  had 
written  on  Atterbury  certainly  required  some  forgive- 
ness.   He  wrote  two  epigrams  :  the  first  was  by  way 
of  epitaph,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Meek  Francis  lies  here,  friend  ;  without  stop  or  stay, 
As  you  value  your  peace,  make  the  best  of  your  way. 
Though  at  present  arrested  by  Death's  caitiff  paw, 
If  he  stirs  he  may  still  have  recourse  to  the  law. 
And  in  the  King's  Bench  should  a  verdict  be  found 
That  by  livery  and  seisin  his  grave  is  his  ground, 
He  will  claim  to  himself  what  is  strictly  his  due, 
And  an  action  of  trespass  will  straightway  ensue, 
That  you  without  right  on  his  premises  tread, 
On  a  simple  surmise  that  the  owner  is  dead." 

That  is  good  fooling,  and  Atterbury  probably 
laughed  as  much  as  anybody.  The  other  is  not 
fooling,  and  as  it  was  written  a  few  months  only 
before  Prior's  death,  it  must  be  what  Atterbury  had 
in  mind.  It  refers  to  the  burial  of  John  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  in  Henry  VII's  chapel : 

"  '  I  have  no  hopes,'  the  Duke  he  says,  and  dies  ; 
'  In  sure  and  certain  hopes,'  the  Prelate  cries  : 

Of  these  two  learned  peers,  I  prithee  say,  man, 

Who  is  the  lying  knave,  the  priest  or  layman  ? 

The  Duke  he  stands  an  infidel  confest, 
'  He's  our  dear  brother,'  quoth  the  lordly  priest, 

The  Duke,  though  knave,  still  '  brother  dear  '  he  cries  ; 

And  who  can  say  the  reverend  prelate  lies  ?  " 

It  sounds  a  bad  business  ;   but  what  are  the  facts  ? 
For  the  dying  words  attributed  to  the  Duke  there  is  ham' 
no  authority.     It  is  Prior's  version  of  the  words  in  epitaph, 
the  Duke's  epitaph,  "  incertus  morior."     This  epitaph 

16— (2214) 
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was  prescribed  in  the  Duke's  will,  which  opens  with 
the  words  :  "  Whenever  Divine  Providence  shall  take 
me  out  of  this  world,  to  which  I  devoutly  submit,  not 
only  willingly  but  chearf ully,  because  fully  persuaded 
that  all  things  are  ordered  for  the  best  by  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  "  ;  and  it  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Pro  Rege  saepe,  Pro  Republica  semper. 

(in  another  place) 
Dubius  sed  non  improbus  vixi. 
Incertus  morior  sed  inturbatus. 
Humanum  est  nescire  et  errare. 
Christum  adveneror,  Deo  confido 
Omnipotenti,  benevolentissimo. 
Ens  entium,  miserere  mei." 

An  incorrect  draft  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of 
comment. i  Dr.  Fiddes,  subsequently  author  of  a 
life  of  Wolsey,  put  out  a  vindication.  In  the  current 
version  the  most  important  difference  was  in  the 
fifth  line,  which  was  quoted  as  "  Deo  soli  confido." 
It  is  evident,  from  the  balance  of  the  expressions 
throughout,  that  the  epithet  could  not  be  original, 
and  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Will.2  Consequently, 
there  is  not  the  sharp  contrast  between  "  Christum 
adveneror "  and  "  Deo  confido "  that  the  Duke's 
enemies  suggested,  and  Prior's  "  infidel  confest  "  is 
unwarrantable.  Atterbury  considered  "  adveneror  " 
not  "  full  enough  as  applied  to  Christ,"  and  struck 
out  this  clause  before  allowing  the  inscription  ;  an 
omission  for  which  Dean  Stanley  takes  him  severely 

1  Dr.  Stratford  naturally  has  a  word  to  say  about  it:    "I 
see  not  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  tell  posterity  that  he  was  an 
infidel,  the  epitaph  imports  little  less."     Were   I   Dean  of 
Westminster  I  fancy  I  should  never  let  it  be  put  up  "  (Mar. 
1 3th,   1721). 

2  Works   (ed.    1753),  ii,  ad.  fin.  ;    Crull   (1721)   gives   soli 
as  in  the  original,  and  so,  less  excusably,  does  Nichols. 
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to  task.  "  How  like  is  this  criticism,"  he  says,  "  to 
the  worldly  theologian  who  made  it,  but  how  like 
also  to  the  main  current  of  theological  sentiment  for 
many  ages,  which  rather  than  tolerate  a  shade  of 
suspected  heresy,  will  admit  absolute  negation  of 
Christianity."!  It  would  have  surprised  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John  to  be  told  that  "  Deo  confido  omnipotenti 
benevolentissimo  "  is  absolute  negation  of  Christi- 
anity. But  leaving  that  question,  it  has  only  to  be 
considered  in  whose  interest  epitaphs  are  inscribed 
to  see  that  Atterbury  was  justified  in  removing  the 
inadequate  expression.  The  precise  shade  of 
Buckingham's  unorthodoxy  was  of  no  further  interest 
after  he  was  dead,  but  it  was  of  interest  to  the 
guardians  of  the  Abbey  that  he  should  not  have  a 
perpetual  licence  to  preach  it  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  already  in  this 
volume  to  show  that  Dean  Stanley's  estimate  of 
Atterbury  as  a  mere  "  worldly  theologian  "  does  not 
correspond  to  the  facts.  A  worldly  theologian  would 
have  allowed  a  duke  like  Buckingham  and  a  dis- 
tinguished poet  like  Prior  to  adorn  their  tombs  with 
any  inscription  they  pleased,  and  a  successor  of 
Atterbury's,  Dean  Wilcocks,  did  allow  the  poet  Gay 
to  disgrace  the  Abbey  walls  with  this  couplet : 

"  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  shew  it, 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it." 

But  that  Atterbury  had  principles,  and  carried 
them  with  him  when  he  passed  from  theology  to 
literature,  is  shown,  in  an  interesting  way,  by  a 
manuscript  note  in  the  copy  of  Waller  already  referred 
to,  which  being  intended  for  no  eye  but  his  own  may 
be  acquitted  of  any  hypocritical  pretence.  It  is  an 
1  "Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  p.  231. 
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expression  of  resentment  against  Waller  for  borrowing 
an  Arabian  fiction  relating  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
familiar  to  this  generation  in  Frederic  Myers'  St.  Paul, 
and  making  love-poetry  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Rochester, 
he  adds,  has  done  the  same  thing  by  a  noble  reflection 
in  Pascal,  about  the  moment  being  all  we  have  to 
dispose  of,  "  turning  it  to  Love  and  a  Mistress." 

We  do  not  know  when  Atterbury  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Pope.  He  may  have  met  him  in  the 
company  of  Steele  or  Addison  when  he  first  came  to 
London  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  introduction 
came  through  Swift,  when  Pope  on  his  glorification 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  "  Windsor  Forest  "  was 
adopted  into  the  Tory  camp.  The  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  March,  1713,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
some  time  that  year  the  famous  but  very  short-lived 
Scriblerus  Club  was  founded,  which  included,  besides 
Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Parnell,  a  few 
greater  dignitaries,  such  as  Atterbury,  now  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Harley.  But 
whenever  the  intercourse  began,  it  soon  deepened 
into  friendship.  Pope  visited  the  Bishop  both  at 
Bromley  and  Westminster,  and  used  his  excellent 
library ;  and  Atterbury  went  to  stay  with  Pope  in 
his  first  access  of  grief  after  his  wife's  death.  Nichols 
possessed  a  Homer  which  Pope  had  given  Atterbury,  * 

1    The  inscription  in  Atterbury1  s  hand  was  as  follows  : 

"  Fra.  Roffen 
Homeri  Iliadem 
Typis  nitidissimis  Graece  editam 

Dono  raihi  dedit 

Quam  quidem  carmine  Anglicano 

Musis  Gratiisque  faventibus  expressam 

Genti  nostrae  prius  donaverat 

Alexander  Pope." 
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and  when  the  Bishop  went  into  exile  he  bequeathed 
Pope  his  Bible. 

The  first  letter  that  remains  from  Atterbury  to  Pope 
is  dated  December,  1716.  It  returns  the  manuscript 
of  the  Preface  to  Pope's  Collected  Poems  of  the 
following  year,  praising  its  modesty  and  good  sense. 
A  letter  of  the  next  year  is  interesting  because  it 
mentions  the  burning  of  Pope's  boyish  epic 
"  Alcander,"  for  which  Atterbury  says  he  was  not 
sorry ;  adding,  "  had  I  known  your  intention  I 
would  have  interceded  for  the  first  page,  and  put  it 
with  your  leave  among  my  curiosities."  It  is  clear 
from  this  that  Atterbury  had  read  it  and  thought 
poorly  of  it ;  and  perhaps  had  already  signified  as 
much,  because  Spence  relates  on  Pope's  authority 
that  the  poet  had  burned  "  Alcander  "  "at  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester's  advice."  In  September,  1718,  Pope 
sends  his  epitaph  on  the  lovers  struck  by  lightning 
for  Atterbury 's  opinion,  "  both  as  to  the  doctrine 
and  the  poetry,"  and  was,  we  cannot  doubt,  dis- 
agreeably surprised  by  the  merciless  criticism  he 
received  in  return.  The  verses,  it  need  not  be  said, 
were  left  unchanged,  and  the  letter  was  not  included 
in  the  correspondence  he  printed.  However, 
Atterbury  made  some  amends  by  submitting  to  the 
poet's  censure  an  inscription  of  his  own  for  the 
monument  to  Dryden,  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
had  promised  : 

"This  Sheffield  rais'd,  to  Dryden's  ashes  just. 
Here  fix'd  his  name,  and  there  his  laurel'd  bust ; 
What  else  the  Muse  in  marble  might  express, 
Is  known  already  ;   praise  would  make  him  less." 

Or  thus  : 

14  More  needs  not ;   where  acknowledg'd  merits  reign, 
Praise  is  impertinent  and  censure  vain." 
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Pope's  judgment  on  these  epitaphs  is  not  preserved, 
but  in  a  note  to  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  Rowe  in 
Westminster  Abbey  he  quotes  the  latter  version, 
adding  that  "  the  Author  since  changed  it  into  the 
plain  inscription  now  upon  the  monument,  being  only 
the  name  of  that  great  poet."  Pope  submitted 
presently  another  epitaph  of  his  own  on  a  son  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  which  Atterbury  again 
dismisses  as  unworthy  of  its  author  :  "  When  you 
barely  exceed  other  writers  you  fall  much  beneath 
yourself  ;  it  is  your  misfortune  now  to  write  without 
rival,  and  to  be  tempted  by  that  means  to  be  more 
careless  than  you  would  otherwise  be  in  your  com- 
posures." Two  lines  of  this  epitaph  were  much 
admired  by  Johnson  : 

"  How  vain  is  reason,  eloquence  how  weak, 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak." 

It  is  no  slight  indication  of  the  respect  paid  to 
Atterbury 's  judgment  in  the  literary  society  of  his 
day,  and  also  of  the  strong  feelings  of  friendship  he 
was  capable  of  inspiring,  that  so  sensitive  a  writer  as 
Pope,  notwithstanding  this  plain  speaking,  continued 
to  submit  his  manuscripts  to  the  censor.  A  further 
judgment  may  be  hazarded  as  to  the  impression 
Atterbury  made  upon  his  young  friend.  No  letters 
are  less  valuable  than  Pope's  as  expressions  of  person- 
ality, not  only  because  he  worked  so  many  of  them 
up  before  publication,  but  still  more  because  he  was 
apt  to  reflect  in  them  the  tone  of  his  correspondent. 
His  letters  to  Atterbury  ^give  one  the  idea  of  an 
indifferent  but  versatile  mind  posing  as  religious, 
and  often  achieving  a  certain  dignity — as  in  the  letter 
about  his  father's  death — but  with  no  touch  that 
convinces  us  of  their  writer's  sincerity. 
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At  last,  however,  Pope  sends  the  Bishop  some 
verses  at  which  he  carps  no  longer,  the  famous  lines 
upon  Addison.  Atterbury  replies  (February  26th, 
1721-2) : 

"  Permit  me,  dear  Sir,  to  break  into  your  retirement, 
and  to  desire  of  you  a  complete  copy  of  these  verses 
on  Mr.  Addison  ;  send  me  also  your  last  resolution, 
which  shall  punctually  be  observed  in  relation  to  my 
giving  out  any  copy  of  it ;  for  I  am  again  solicited 
by  another  lord,  to  whom  I  have  given  the  same 
answer  as  formerly.  No  small  piece  of  your  writing 
has  been  ever  sought  after  so  much.  It  has  pleased 
every  man  without  exception,  to  whom  it  has  been 
read.  Since  you  now,  therefore,  know  where  your 
real  strength  lies,  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer  that 
talent  to  lie  unemployed.  For  my  part  I  should  be 
so  glad  to  see  you  finish  something  of  that  kind, 
that  I  could  be  content  to  be  a  little  sneered  at  in 
a  line  or  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have 
in  reading  the  rest." 

Pope,  however,  never  sneered  at  Atterbury ;  his 
exile  in  the  year  following  this  letter  broke  through 
their  intercourse  and  saved  it  from  the  commonplace 
event.  Two  years  after  Atterbury's  death,  he 
borrowed  from  Gay  a  characteristic  trait  of  his 
episcopal  friend,  whom  he  introduced  in  an  auto- 
biographical passage  of  the  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot, 
among  the  patrons  of  his  early  Muse  : 

"  But  why  then  publish  ?  Granville  the  polite 
And  knowing  Walsh  would  tell  them  I  could  write  ; 
Well-natur'd  Garth  inflam'd  with  early  praise, 
And  Congreve  lov'd,  and  Swift  endur'd  my  lays  : 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read, 
Ev'n  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head.1 

1  Gay,  in  his  epistle  to  Pope  "  On  his  having  finished  the 
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Again,  in  the  second  dialogue  of  his  "  One 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight,"  he  found 
a  niche  for  him  among  the  disgraced  courtiers  he 
had  known  and  admired  : 

"  But  doth  the  Court  a  worthy  man  remove  ? 
That  instant,  I  declare,  he  has  my  love  : 
I  shun  his  Zenith,  court  his  mild  Decline  ; 
Thus  Sommers  once  and  Halifax  were  mine. 
Oft  in  the  clear  still  Mirrour  of  Retreat 
I  study'd  Shrewsbury,  the  wise  and  great : 
Carleton's  calm  Sense,  and  Stanhope's  noble  Flame 
Compar'd,  and  knew  their  gen'rous  End  the  same  ; 
How  pleasing  Atterbury's  softer  hour  ! 
How  shin'd  the  Soul,  unconquer'd  in  the  Tow'r  !  1 

Pope  speaks  of  Atterbury  as  "  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  all  polite  learning  this  nation  ever  had,"  and 
mentions  him  with  Addison,  Swift,  and  Boling- 
broke  as  the  only  contemporary  writers  from  whom 
extracts  should  be  allowed  in  an  authoritative 
dictionary  of  the  English  language. 2  Such  a  reputa- 
tion comes  as  a  surprise  to  us  who  read  neither  his 
controversies  nor  his  sermons,  and  ask  in  vain  for 
his  contributions  to  belles  lettres.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  one  who  engages  much  in  political  or  religious 
strife,  that  his  writings,  however  excellent  their  style, 
have  in  them  the  seeds  of  rapid  decay  ;  and  Atterbury 
had  the  further  misfortune  of  being  on  the  losing  side 
in  many  battles.  But  his  contemporary  reputation, 
like  Dr.  Johnson's,  depended  also  in  a  great  degree 
upon  his  conversation.  Dr.  William  King,  the 

Iliad,"    had    paid    him    through    Atterbury    a    magnificent 
compliment : 

"  So  Rochester  approving  nods  his  head, 

And  ranks  one  modern  with  the  mighty  dead." 
No  wonder  Pope  remembered  the  line  ! 

1  Epilogue  to  Satires,  Dialogue  II,  73-82. 
z  Spence's  anecdotes. 
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Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  mentions  Atterbury  along 
with  Dr.  Johnson  as  one  of  the  three  persons  he  had 
been  acquainted  with,  "  who  spoke  English  with  that 
elegance  and  propriety  that  if  all  they  said  had  been 
immediately  committed  to  writing,  any  judges  of  the 
English  language  would  have  pronounced  it  an 
excellent  and  very  beautiful  style." l  The  few  extracts 
already  given  from  his  sermons  and  pamphlets  will 
go  some  way  towards  justifying  the  contemporary 
verdict  on  his  writings,  and  the  succinct  ease  of  his 
letters  may  persuade  us  that  his  table-talk  was  such 
as  Dr.  King  described  it.  Unhappily,  he  had  no 
Boswell. 

1  "Anecdotes  of  his  own  Time  "  ;   the  third  was  Dr.  Gower, 
Provost  of  Worcester. 


CHAPTER    IX 

POLITICS 

A  Tory  in  AxxERBURY  came  into  politics  during  the  last  years 
politics.  Of  William  III,  in  the  tide  of  reaction  which  brought 
the  Tories  for  the  first  time  into  the  King's  counsels, 
under  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  uncle  of  the  Princess 
Anne.  It  was  Rochester  who  urged  that  the  Con- 
vocation summoned  to  meet  with  the  Parliament 
of  1701  should  be  allowed  to  sit,  and  transact 
business.  Atterbury,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Rights 
and  Privileges  of  Convocation,"  was  introduced  by 
Bishop  Sprat  to  Lord  Rochester,  who  took  with  great 
kindness  both  to  the  book  and  the  man.  In  the 
early  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  to  which  the  bulk 
of  Atterbury's  correspondence  belongs,  his  attention 
was  absorbed  by  the  Convocation  controversy,  and 
we  have  only  an  incidental  mention  of  debates  in 
Parliament,  and  then  only  when  they  concern 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Thus,  on  January  17th, 
1702,  he  writes  to  Trelawny  : 

"  I  cannot  forbear  telling  your  Lordship  of  a 
speech  of  my  good  Lord  of  Sarum,  upon  the  oath  of 
abjuration  ;  wherein,  among  other  things,  he  said 
that '  there  was  no  article  of  Religion  more  necessary 
to  preserve  the  Christian  Faith,  than  this  oath  was 
for  the  support  of  the  present  Government.'  It 
was  said  in  and  to  the  House  of  Lords,  openly,  upon 
the  debate." 

We  have  not  a  few  references  also  to  the  protracted 
debates  on  the  favourite  Tory  measure  for  preventing 
Occasional  Conformity,   which  was   brought  in  by 
250 
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St.  John  in  1702,  rejected  several  times  by  the  Whig 
peers,  and  only  carried  in  1711  as  the  price  of  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham's  coalition  with  the  Whigs.  It 
is  possible  that  Atterbury  himself  contributed  a 
pamphlet  in  support  of  this  measure  ;  for  Richard 
Rawlinson1  ascribes  to  him  "  The  True  Tom  Double, 
or  an  account  of  Dr.  Davenant's  late  conduct  and 
writings,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  xith  section 
of  his  Essays  on  Peace  at  Home  and  War  Abroad  " 
(1704).  This  eleventh  section  is  a  chapter  on  Dis- 
senters. The  "  late  conduct  "  referred  to  was  the 
change  from  active  participation  in  Tory  politics — 
Davenant  had  written  two  years  before,  "  A  True 
Picture  of  a  Modern  Whig "  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  Dialogue  between  Whiglove  and  Double  " — to  a 
deprecation  of  all  party  warfare  ;  a  change,  says  the 
tract,  consequent  upon  his  appointment  as  Secretary 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  union  with  Scotland. 
This  twofold  criticism  agrees  with  a  reference  of 
Atterbury's  in  a  letter  to  Trelawny  (Nov.  20,  1703)  : 
"  Davenant's  book  is  come  out  this  day,  where  he  talks 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  he  hath  done 
in  all  his  writings,  and  is  all  for  moderation  and 
healing.  There  is  a  chapter  against  the  bill  about 
occasional  conformity  ;  the  argument  of  which  is 
managed  with  that  weakness  that  usually  attends 
men  who  write  against  their  honour  and  their 
conscience."  An  alternative  title  to  the  tract  is 
"Latin  Sentences  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Davenant,"  who 
had  a  fondness  for  classical  quotation.  His  style  as 
well  as  his  matter  is  very  severely  handled,  and 
among  the  expressions  held  up  to  ridicule  is  "  brief 
authority  "  ;  the  critic  not  recognising  the  quotation. 
1  Rawl.  MSS.,  J.  4°,  i,  392. 
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Two  other  pamphlets,  a  little  later  in  date,  may  be 
referred  to  here.  The  first,  of  a  popular  character, 
"  The  voice  of  the  people,  no  voice  of  God,"  by 
"  F.  A.  D.  D."  (1700)  was  a  reply  to  a  tract,  "  Vox 
Populi,  vox  Dei,"  attributed  to  Defoe,  and  makes 
short  work  of  the  arguments  in  it  drawn  from  the 
Bible.  But  it  has  no  special  interest.  The  other 
which  appeared  in  1711,  with  a  second  part  early  in 
the  following  year,  is  in  Atterbury's  best  manner. 
The  title  is  "  The  Mitre  and  the  Crown,  or  a  real 
distinction  between  them,  in  a  letter  to  a  Reverend 
Member  of  the  Convocation,"1  and  the  question 
argued  is  whether  "  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  the  key  of  doctrine  and  the  key  of  discipline," 
were  or  were  not  given  to  the  supreme  civil  magistrate. 
Atterbury's  view  of  the  "  real  distinction  "  between 
Mitre  and  Crown  may  be  inferred  from  an  illustration  : 
"  The  supreme  civil  magistrate  is  such  a  means  for 
curing  souls  as  he  is  for  bodies,  when  he  provides 
physicians  that  can  perform  cures,  though  he  be  no 
physician  himself.  Thus  he  is  a  means  of  edifying 
the  Church  materialiter,  but  not  formaliter  as  bishops 
and  priests  are."  The  second  part  of  the  pamphlet, 
which  is  much  the  longer,  is  a  general  statement, 
temperate  and  lucid,  of  the  High  Church  position  of 
the  day.  Both  parts  are  anonymous,  and  quote  from 
"  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury, 
prolocutor  of  the  present  Convocation." 

We  know  hardly  anything  of  the  share  Atterbury 


1  White  Kennet  ("  Wisdom  of  Looking  Back  ward,"  p.  102) 
speaks  of  it  as  "  written  to  encourage  that  party  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  whose  language  in  healths  and 
books  was  The  Church  and  Queen,  preferring  the  body  to  the 
head  !  " 
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took  in  practical  politics  until,  as  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but 
his  friendship  with  ministers  was  recognized,  and  is 
frequently  referred  to.  In  the  Journal  to  Stella  it 
is  implied  that  he  contributed  to  the  Examiner, 
the  Tory  journal  started  in  August,  1710  ;  and  a 
passage  has  already  been  quoted  in  which  Swift 
mentions  that  he  had  urged  him  to  attempt  a 
reconciliation  between  Harley  and  St.  John  when 
their  quarrels  had  begun  to  grow  menacing  to  the 
party.  There  is  also  a  letter  from  Bromley  the  same 
year,  just  before  he  was  elected  Speaker,  asking 
Atterbury  to  solicit  a  post  as  private  secretary  to 
St.  John  for  a  protege  of  his.  The  importance  that 
St.  John  (made  Viscount  Bolingbroke in  1711)  attached 
to  his  judgment  is  shown  by  the  proposal  to  make 
him  Privy  Seal l  in  the  Cabinet  he  was  forming, 
at  the  moment  when  the  Queen's  fatal  illness  upset 
all  his  plans. 

In  picturesque  history,  however,  Atterbury  lives  Queen 
only  in  the  story  that  upon  the  Queen's  death  he  de"^  ? 
had  proposed  to  go  in  his  lawn  sleeves  and  proclaim  Proposal  to 
the  Pretender  at  Charing  Cross.    The  story  exists  in  P™claim 
two  forms.     Dr.  Maty,  in  his  "  Life  of  Chesterfield,"  Pretender, 
gives  the  following  transcript  from  the  papers  of 
Dr.  Birch  :  2 

1  Dr.  Stratford  writes  to  Edward  Harley  (Sept.  4,  1714)  : 
"  Your  lordship  has   never   mentioned   to  me   the   famous 
coach  that  is  shewn  in  Drury  Lane  for  one  shilling  to  anyone, 
bound  with  purple  velvet  and  trimmed  with  gold,  that  was 
designed   for  the  new   Ecclesiastical  Privy  Seal.     Pray  go 
see  it,  and  encourage  as  many  as  you  can  ;    it  is  a  pity  but 
it  should  be  public." 

2  "  Tom  Birch,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  had  more  anecdotes 
than  any  man"  ;  nevertheless,  as  he  was  not  born  until  1705, 
he  cannot  be  held  a  first-rate  authority  for  the  events  of  1714. 
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"  Lord  Harcourt  leaving  the  old  ministry  provoked 
Atterbury's  abusive  tongue.  He  in  return  declared 
that  on  the  Queen's  death,  the  Bishop  came  to  him 
and  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  said  nothing  remained 
but  to  proclaim  King  James.  He  further  offered, 
if  they  would  give  him  a  guard,  to  put  on  his  lawn 
sleeves  and  head  the  procession." 

By  Harcourt's  "  leaving  the  old  ministry  "  must 
be  meant  his  coquetting  with  the  Whigs  for  place  at 
the  end  of  1721.  The  suggestion  that  the  story  came 
from  him  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Stratford,  who  writes 
to  Edward  Harley  (Oct.  21st,  1722)  after  Atterbury's 
arrest :  "  There  can  be  no  ground  surely  for  what 
was  mentioned  as  to  have  been  offered  on  the  demise 
of  the  Queen.  If  Ruffe  could  have  had  such  a  thing 
at  all  in  his  head,  he  could  not  at  that  time  have  gone 
those  lengths.  But  if  there  should  be  any  truth  in 
it,  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  discovery  of  it  now 
must  have  come  from  the  Attorney  [Stratford's  name 
for  Harcourt],  who  at  that  time,  you  know,  was  in 
the  strictest  intimacy  with  Ruffe."  Dr.  Stratford 
does  not  give  any  details  of  the  story  as  it  was  told 
to  him,  but  he  thought  it  significant  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  it  till  Harcourt  had  finally  broken 
with  his  old  party,  and,  as  an  incident  in  the  change, 
was  pursuing  Atterbury,  his  former  colleague,  with 
all  the  vindictiveness  of  a  turn-coat. 

The  story  is  given  in  a  much  more  circumstantial, 
but  entirely  different  form,  in  Spence's  Anecdotes, 
on  the  authority  of  that  excellent  story-teller,  Dean 
Lockier,  Chaplain  to  King  George  I  : 

"  Upon  the  death  of  the  Queen  (Anne),  Ormond, 
Atterbury,  and  Lord  Marshal  held  a  private  consul- 
tation together,  in  which  Atterbury  desired  the 
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latter  to  go  out  immediately,  and  proclaim  the 
Pretender  in  form.  Ormond,  who  was  more  afraid 
of  consequences,  desired  to  communicate  it  first  to 
the  council.  '  Damn  it,  sir,'  said  Atterbury  in  a 
great  heat  (for  he  did  not  value  swearing),  '  you 
very  well  know  that  things  have  not  been  concerted 
enough  for  that  yet,  and  that  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.'  Indeed,  it  was  the  only  thing  they  could 
have  done  ;  such  a  bold  step  would  have  made 
people  believe  that  they  were  stronger  than  they 
really  were,  and  might  have  taken  strangely." 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  at  the  Queen's  death, 
was  Commander-in-Chief  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  ;  and  the  Lord  Marshal,  that  is,  George  Keith, 
tenth  Earl  Marischal,  was  Captain  of  the  Scottish 
Horse  Guards.  Thus  while  Dr.  Birch's  story 
represents  Atterbury  as  proposing  his  bold  scheme 
to  the  civil  authorities,  Dr.  Lockier's  represents  him 
as  trying  to  cajole  the  military.  The  former  proposal 
is  altogether  incredible,  considering  the  submissive 
part  Bolingbroke  had  played  since  the  Privy  Council 
two  days  before  the  Queen's  death  ;  and  the  latter 
is  equally  so,  since  all  the  necessary  military 
precautions  had  been  taken  during  those  two  days 
to  ensure  the  succession  of  the  Elector.  Atterbury 
must  have  known  this  better  than  anybody,  for  he 
was  at  the  moment  in  Bolingbroke's  full  confidence.1 
Any  proposal,  after  the  Queen's  death,  to  proclaim 

1  See  the  letter  to  him  from  Bolingbroke  (Sept.,  1714),  in 
which  he  says  :  "  You,  my  lord,  know  my  thoughts  as  well 
as  you  know  your  own  "  ;  and  again,  "  The  satisfaction  and 
the  advantage  of  conversing  with  your  lordship  are  so  great 
that  I  shall  certainly  make  use  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
you  which  you  are  so  kind  to  afford  me.  About  eight  to- 
morrow in  the  evening  I  will  not  fail  to  be  at  the  deanry  " 
(Nichols,  v,  255). 
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King  James  would  have  been  simple  madness ; 
and  Atterbury,  though  hot-tempered,  was  very  far 
from  being  hot-headed.  The  probability  is,  that  in 
discussing  plans  beforehand,  Atterbury  had  volun- 
teered to  perform  this  somewhat  dangerous  service 
of  proclaiming  King  James;  and  that  Harcourt, 
who  was  entirely  unscrupulous,  when  it  suited  him 
to  put  the  story  about,  had  given  it  a  twist.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  details  in  the  longer  account  do 
not  command  respect.  Even  Dr.  Stratford  never 
charges  Atterbury  with  profane  swearing.  He  had 
always  a  high  sense  of  decorum,  and  the  native  vigour 
of  his  style  did  not  need  the  commonplace  expedient 
of  an  oath. l 

Harcourt  The  Queen  died  on  Aug.  1  ;  on  Aug.  10  Har- 
George.ng  court  writes  to  Atterbury  to  consult  him  as  to  the 
form  a  letter  to  the  new  king  should  take  :  "  My 
neglect  of  writing  is  inexcusable.  I  doubt  it  may 
justly  be  taken  as  an  affront.  I  am  determined  now 
to  do  it,  late  as  it  is.  An  ill  excuse  is  worse  than 
none.  My  station  will  excuse  the  presumption.  I  wish 
I  had  your  thoughts  to-morrow  morning,  in  writing  ; 
pray  send  me  two  lines,  if  I  must  see  you  no  more. 
To  excuse  the  neglect,  to  justify  the  presumption, 
and  not  appear  mean  under  the  apprehensions  I 
ought  to  have  of  being  removed,  are  matters  to  be 
nicely  considered." 
Atterbury's  reply  showed  that  he  understood  that 

1  Defoe,  in  his  "  Secret  History  of  the  White  Staff  "  de- 
scribing the  rage  of  Bolingbroke  and  Atterbury  at  the  Queen's 
death,  makes  the  latter  swear  "  by  Lucifer"  and  then  add  : 
"  We  will  have  the  Pretender,  by  God  !  "  This  seems  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  tradition  in  Whig  circles.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Lang  in  their  pleasant  tale  of  "  Parson 
Kelly  "  make  Atterbury's  profanity  his  chief  characteristic. 
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Harcourt  meant  to  make  his  own  peace,  without 
reference  to  his  party  :  "  Had  I  any  reason  to  think 
your  Lordship  could  want  my  assistance  in  anything, 
I  would  not  stir  from  the  task;  but  I  am  far  from 
that  vanity.  In  the  present  case,  I  am  sure,  there 
is  no  need  of  me  ;  for  my  poor  opinion  is,  that  the 
more  plainly  and  nakedly  and  without  reserve  your 
Lordship  expresses  your  mind  in  that  letter,  the 

more  welcome  it  will  be There  is  one  way 

of  addressing  him  indeed,  which  would  require  more 
skill ;  that  is,  if  your  Lordship  thought  fit  to  write, 
not  merely  as  a  single  person,  but  in  some  measure 
as  the  head  of  an  interest.  This  I  could  wish  your 
Lordship  would  do,  and  would  take  the  steps  proper 
to  enable  you  to  do  it ;  but  I  do  not  find  your  Lord- 
ship so  disposed,  and  therefore  am  silent  on  that 
subject." 

The    Coronation    took    place    on    October    20th,  The.  Coro- 
Atterbury  performing  the  many  functions  which  the  stor^of 
Dean  of  Westminster  took  over  from  the  old  Abbots,   the 
After  the  ceremony,  Atterbury  is  said  by  Stackhouse  perquisites, 
to  have  offered  to  present  the  King  with  the  Chair  of 
State  and  Royal  Canopy,  his  perquisites  as  Dean  of 
Westminster ;  but  the  offer,  he  says,  "  being  rejected, 
with  some  neglect,  it  stuck  to  his  heart,  as  I  have 
been  told,  and  turned  to  resentment  and  indignation.' ' l 
The  story  is  incredible.     It  is  the  business  of  a  loyal 
country  to  supply  the  monarch  with  whatever  is 
necessary  to  his  state,  in  the  way  of  equipage,  on  all 
occasions  of  ceremony ;    and  to  offer  the  sovereign 
a  share  in  the  perquisites  of  his  own  coronation  is  a 

1  Page  74.  The  story  is  repeated  by  every  biographer, 
and  apparently  credited  even  by  Dean  Stanley  (6th  ed., 
p.  81). 

1 7— (2214) 
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breach  of  manners  so  extraordinary,  that  it  requires 
better  evidence  than  that  of  Stackhouse  to  make  us 
believe  Atterbury  guilty  of  it.  What  makes  it  still 
less  likely  is  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  claimed 
compensation  of  the  King  for  the  hangings  of  the 
Abbey,  which  he  had  removed  to  the  royal  palace. 
Before  the  Coronation  they  had  petitioned  the  King,  in 
in  the  usual  form,  to  be  allowed  their  customary 
services  and  perquisites  ;  and  the  usual  answer  was 
returned  that  the  King  allowed  their  services  and 
reserved  the  question  of  fees  to  his  own  pleasure.  So 
that  Atterbury  could  not  have  blundered  through 
ignorance.  The  one  thing  we  do  learn  about  the 
perquisites  is  that  Atterbury  engrossed  them  ;  basing 
himself,  no  doubt,  on  the  formula  of  the  petition  of 
claims :  "  Que  pleise  vostre  Seigneurs  de  admitter 
le  dit  Deane  et  Chapter  et  leurs  Ministers  de  performer 
les  dits  services  come  les  Abbots  et  Convents  et  leurs 
Ministers  per  touts  temps  devant  ont  uses,  et  daver 
tiel  allowances  et  fees  come  les  dits  Abbots  ont  uses, 
per  toute  temps  devant  dit,  cest  assavoir,  etc."  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  interesting  document  does 
not  really  support  Atterbury's  pretension.  It  suppli- 
cates that  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  etc.,  may  have  the 
same  allowances  and  fees  as  the  Abbots,  because  the 
law  in  old  days  took  notice  only  of  the  Abbot.  He 
impersonated  the  Convent ;  whereas  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter compose  a  Corporation  aggregate.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  Prebendaries  said  at  the  time  ;  but  when 
Atterbury  had  departed  they  entered  a  protest  in  the 
Chapter  book  (28  Jan.,  1724)  that  the  "  Ornaments 
and  Furniture  of  the  late  Coronation,  which  were 
taken  by  the  late  Dean,  did  of  right  belong  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter " ;  and  accordingly,  at  the 
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Coronation  of  George  II,  we  find  that  they  were 
divided  into  fourteen  shares  of  £28  apiece,  of  which 
the  Dean  took  two. 

The  Election  for  a  new  Parliament  at  the  end  of  "  English 
the  year  produced  a  Tory  pamphlet  under  the  title  th/Free-0 
of  "  English  Advice  to  the  Freeholders  of  England,"  holders." 
which  a  reply,  probably  by  Steele,  attributed  to 
"  a  triumvirate,  a  bishop,  a  quondam  Secretary, 
and  the  Examiner,"  in  other  words,  to  Atterbury, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Swift.  "  There  is  an  impudence 
in  it,"  he  says,  "  which  could  come  from  nobody's 
pen  but  the  latter's  ;  a  pertness  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  Secretary,  with  an  affectation  of  reading  ; 
and  the  sophistry  and  declamation  in  many  parts  of 
it  show  it  to  have  also  passed  under  the  pen  of  the 
first  of  them."  Notwithstanding  this  attempt  to 
kill  three  Tory  birds  with  one  stone,  the  homogeneous- 
ness  of  the  style  justifies  us  in  ascribing  the  pamphlet 
to  the  single  pen  of  Atterbury.  So  tender  were  the 
feelings  of  the  new  Government  that  it  was  at  once 
proclaimed  "  a  malicious  and  traitorous  libel "  ; 
and  a  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  author,  and  £500  for  the  printer ;  but  without 
result. 

The  style  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  three  extracts  dealing  with  the  King, 
the  Pretender,  and  the  Church,  three  topics  upon 
which  it  is  interesting  to  learn  what  Atterbury,  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Tory  party,  had  to  say  at  this 
juncture.  And  first  for  the  King  : 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  and  every  true  Briton  to 
insinuate  we  have  anything  to  fear  from  a  Prince  of 
such  virtues  and  abilities  as  our  present  gracious 
sovereign.  On  the  contrary,  I  labour  to  extricate 
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him  out  of  difficulties  I  foresee  the  Whigs  design  to 
bring  him  under ;  if  they  can  pack  a  House  of 
Commons  to  their  mind,  they  will  leave  him  no 
power  to  act  but  as  they  direct  and  prescribe.  They 
will  subject  him  to  the  arbitrary  government  of  a 

Junto The  late  House  of  Commons  wherein 

the  Church  Party  had  a  vast  majority  express'd 
an  early  and  affectionate  concern  for  the  Illustrious 
House  of  Hanover ;  they  omitted  nothing  to  shew 
their  fidelity ;  which  certainly  the  King  is  too 
grateful  to  forget  so  soon.  Beside,  if  we  consider  his 
firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  Church  of  England ; 
his  disposition  to  govern  according  to  our  Laws ;  his 
great  discernment  in  penetrating  into  men,  and  his 
tender  love  for  his  people,  we  cannot  imagine  he  will 
desire  a  Parliament  of  a  complexion  different  from 
the  two  last,  however  the  Whigs  may  attempt  or 
suggest  the  contrary." 

The  last  sentence  will  serve  as  an  example  of  what 
Steele  meant  by  the  pamphlet's  "  impudence "  ; 
but  the  impudence  is  more  in  Atterbury's  vein  than 
in  Swift's.  We  proceed  to  quote  a  passage  about 
the  Pretender,  no  less  impudent,  which  certainly 
might  have  been  written  by  Swift,  but  of  which 
Atterbury  was  equally  capable  : 

"  Ask  any  of  their  dabblers  in  politicks  wherein 
it  appears  that  we  are  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender, 
and  he  will  give  you  his  oath  for  it,  and  assure  you 
we  should  all  have  been  ruin'd,  sold  for  slaves  to 
the  gallies,  or  been  massacred,  if  the  Queen  had  not 
dy'd  on  the  first  of  August,  precisely  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning.  Ten  minutes 
later  and  we  must  all  have  been  sunk,  Religion, 
State,  Illustrious  House,  and  all." 
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Finally,  as  to  the  Church  : 

"  We  say  the  Whigs  resolve,  if  they  can  procure 
a  House  of  Commons  to  their  mind,  to  destroy  the 
Church  of  England  ;  whereby  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
have  set  up  gibbets  in  their  minds  and  desire  to  hang, 
draw,  and  quarter  every  member  of  the  Church  ; 
nor  that  all  the  Whigs  will  come  into  the  scheme. 
But  we  are  persuaded  that  the  generality  of  the 
Whigs  are  averse  to  the  present  Hierarchy  and 
Government  of  the  Church  ;  that  they  neither  like 
our  doctrines  nor  our  clergy ;  but  would  abolish 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  assume  the  Church 
lands  to  themselves,  appoint  a  small  allowance  to 
the  Parsons,  and  prescribe  them  what  doctrines  to 
preach  from  the  pulpit ;  that  they  would  introduce 
a  general  comprehension ;  and  blend  up  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Babel  of  all  the  Sects  and  Heresies  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  and  lastly,  deprive  the  Bishops  of  their 
votes  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  which  particular  they 
have  contriv'd  to  render  the  less  odious  by  furnishing 
the  Reverend  Bench,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power, 
with  such  members  as  few  Churchmen  will  pity  or 
regret,  when  they  shall  be  unlorded." 

If  in  the  prospect  the  accession  of  George  I    was  The  Whig 
not  attractive  to   the  Tories,   the  event  itself  far  P^ty  at 
exceeded   their   most   gloomy   anticipations.    They  accession 
found  themselves   doomed   to   political   extinction  ;  of  George  I. 
and  not  only  so,  but  their  leaders,  Oxford,  Bolingbroke, 
and  Ormond  were  impeached  for  high  treason  for 
their  share  in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     It  may  be  the 
case,  as  the  Whig  historians  argue,  and  the  history 
of  this  period  has  never  yet  been  written  by  a  Tory, 
that    a    coalition     government    would    have     been 
impossible  ;    but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
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King  made  a  great  mistake  in  identifying  the  cause 
of  the  Crown  with  that  of  his  Whig  Government,  and 
by  consequence  the  fate  of  the  Tories  with  that  of 
the  exiled  house  of  Stuart.  Moreover,  the  King's 
behaviour  did  nothing  to  kindle  any  personal  loyalty. 
A  foreigner,  whose  interests  were  centred  not  in 
England  but  in  Hanover,  who  knew  no  English, 
and  could  not  in  consequence  attend  the  Cabinet 
Council,  but  had  to  converse  with  his  ministers  either 
in  Latin  or  through  an  interpreter  ;  who  brought 
with  him  a  crew  of  needy  adventurers,  and  a  pair 
of  grasping  mistresses ;  and  who  could  not  live 
peaceably  with  his  own  son  and  heir  ;  held  no  secret 
of  influence  such  as  never  failed  to  distinguish  the 
worst  of  the  Stuarts.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  account  for  the  growing  disgust  of 
Atterbury  with  the  "  illustrious  house."  Inevitably 
to-day  we  treat  the  Jacobite  cause  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
and  the  failure  of  each  attempt  to  restore  the  Stuart 
line  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  in  justice  to 
those  who  nursed  the  hope  we  ought  to  remember 
that  Queen  Anne  herself  had  been  undecided  as  to 
the  succession  ;  that  Marlborough  and  Godolphin. 
no  less  than  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  had  corresponded 
with  both  St.  Germains  and  Hanover  ;  and  that 
the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  were  as  averse 
to  a  foreign  King  as  they  were  to  a  Roman  Catholic. 
In  Atterbury's  case,  the  factors  determining  his  choice 
between  the  two  claimants  are  fairly  obvious.  The 
legitimist  argument  may  have  had  some  weight  with 
him,  but  probably  not  much  ;  the  growing  certainty 
that  the  Hanoverian  succession  would  mean  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Whig  party  had  probably 
a  good  deal  more  ;  but  probably  what  weighed  most 
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was  the  consequence  that  the  Whig  latitudinarianism 
would  have,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  have,  on  the 
Church  of  England.  Atterbury's  character  will 
never  be  justly  appreciated  until  it  is  recognized 
that  a  passion  for  orthodoxy  was  the  paramount 
influence  in  his  politics.  The  puzzle,  however,  still 
remains — how  it  came  about  that  so  convinced  a 
Protestant  as  he  always  remained,  one  who  as  a 
young  man  had  been  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Oxford 
defenders  of  the  faith  against  the  proselytizing  zeal 
of  James  II,  should  not  have  recognized  that  the 
temper  of  "  James  III"  was  no  whit  less  devotedly 
Roman  Catholic  than  that  of  his  father.  There  was 
much  excuse  for  Addison's  epigram  against  the 
"  Church  party,"  "  that  the  Church  of  England  will 
always  be  in  danger  till  it  has  a  Popish  King  for  its 
defender."i 

The  year  1715  brought  a  further  blow  to  the  Tory  The 
cause  in  the  flight  of  Bolingbroke  at  the  end  of  March, 
followed  by  that  of  Ormond  in  June  ;2  Oxford  alone 
had  the  good  sense  to  stand  his  ground.  And  in  the 
autumn  fell  the  abortive  rising  of  the  Highlanders 
under  the  incompetent  leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
At  this  crisis  Atterbury  took  a  step  which  showed 
more  honesty  than  prudence.  Together  with  his 
friend  Smalridge,  of  Bristol,  he  refused  to  join  his 
brother  bishops  in  signing  a  declaration  of  loyalty 
put  out  by  the  Archbishop,  on  the  ground  that  the 
document  cast  "  unbecoming  reflexions  on  a  party 
not  inferior  to  any  in  point  of  loyalty."  The  passage 
scrupled  at  ran  as  follows  : 

1  Freeholder,  14. 

2  The  Whig  story  was  that  Atterbury  had  urged  Ormond 
to  escape,  but  this  he  indignantly  denied.     He  was,  indeed, 
incapable  of  such  foolishness. 
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"  We  are  the  more  concern 'd  that  both  the  Clergy 
and  People  of  our  communion  should  shew  them- 
selves hearty  Friends  to  the  Government  upon  this 
Occasion,  to  vindicate  the  Honour  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  because  the  chief  Hopes  of  our  Enemies 
seem  to  arise  from  Discontents  artificially  raised 
among  us,  and  because  some  who  have  valued 
themselves  and  have  been  too  much  valu'd  by  others, 
for  a  pretended  Zeal  for  the  Church,  have  joined 
with  Papists  in  their  wicked  attempts,  which  as  they 
must  ruin  the  Church  if  they  succeed,  so  they  cannot 
well  end  without  great  Reproach  to  it,  if  the  rest  of 
us  do  not  clearly  and  heartily  declare  our  Detestation 
of  such  Practices." 

The  Whig  pamphleteers  at  once  brought  out  a 
satirical  defence  of  the  two  bishops  :  "  Bishop 
Atterbury's  and  Bishop  Smallridge's  reasons  for  not 
signing  the  declaration  lately  put  forth  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  other  Bishops,"  and 
the  eccentric  bookseller,  John  Dun  ton,  who,  in  his 
"Characters  of  Eminent  Persons"  (1704),  had  spoken 
of  Atterbury  in  terms  of  high  praise,1  now  produced 
a  scurrilous  attack  upon  him  under  the  title  of 
"  Frank  Scammony ;  or,  the  Restoring  Clergy 
detected  in  their  Names,  Haunts,  Plots,  Heresies, 
and  lewd  Conversation  :  in  a  sermon  upon  these 

1  "  He  is  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
thinking  it  the  purest  Church  upon  earth.  He  has  a  mighty 
sense  of  the  worth  of  souls,  and  of  the  vast  importance  of 
those  truths  which  he  delivers  to  them.  He  encourages 
Piety  wherever  he  comes  ;  and  though  a  Court  Preacher 
has  too  unblemished  a  candour  to  be  capable  of  those  arts 
and  practices  that  a  false  and  deceitful  world  does  account 
wisdom.  To  conclude  :  He  is  a  good  Liver,  and  an  eloquent 
Preacher,  and  converses  with  persons  of  all  conditions 
without  lessening  his  character  "  (p.  368). 
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words,  '  Her  Priests  have  violated  my  law,  and  I  am 
profaned  among  them '  (Ezek.  xxii,  16)  ;  occasioned 
by  a  certain  Bishop's  swearing  '  We  will  have  the 
Pretender,  by  God.'  "  Dunton's  sermon  is  dedicated 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  whom  he  thus  ironically 
distinguishes  from  the  "  Frank  Scammony "  (i.e., 
incendiary)  whom  he  abuses. 

We  find  no  contemporary  hint  that  Atterbury  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  fiasco  of  1715.  Like  many 
others  of  his  clerical  brethren,  in  fact  like  the  major 
part  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  was  understood 
to  be  a  Platonic  Jacobite  ;  and  he  was  known  to  be 
a  friend  of  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond,  who  were  now 
avowedly  in  the  Chevalier's  service  ;  but  the  like- 
lihood of  success  in  any  scheme  of  Restoration  had 
been  so  much  diminished  by  the  approaching  death 
of  Louis  XIV,  that  we  may  safely  relieve  Atterbury 
of  any  share  of  responsibility  for  the  rising.  Indeed, 
historians  agree  that  Mar,  under  James,  was  alone 
responsible.  Possibly  Atterbury's  disgust  with  the 
Hanoverian  cause  may  have  been  increased  by  the 
reprisals  which  followed  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion;  for  we  are  certainly  right  in  attributing 
to  him  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  1716,  entitled, 
"  An  argument  to  prove  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  England  to  be  the  best  security  of  the  Government, 
humbly  offer'd  to  the  consideration  of  the  patrons 
of  severity,  and  applied  to  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs."  It  is  an  argument,  written  as  by  a  Whig, 
in  favour  of  clemency  ;  setting  out  all  the  reasons 
of  State  which  should  incline  the  King  to  pardon 
the  rebels.  Like  almost  everything  dealing  with 
politics  that  Atterbury  wrote,  it  is  not  only  well 
argued  and  illustrated,  but  full  of  a  convincing 
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common  sense.  He  appeals  for  a  general  amnesty 
on  the  simple  ground  of  policy,  instancing  the  good 
results  in  the  cases  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
William  III,  and  Henry  IV  of  France.  "  I  am  far," 
he  says  in  one  place,  "  from  extenuating  the  guilt 
of  the  offenders,  who  indisputably  merit  to  be 
severely  chastised.  But  give  me  leave  to  add  that 
it  is  not  everything  which  they  deserve  according  to 
law  that  is  expedient  or  reputable  for  the  Government 
to  lay  upon  them.  They  have  in  a  very  giddy, 
unjustifiable  manner,  expos 'd  themselves  to  a  sharp 
Prosecution  ;  and  if  they  are  punish' d,  they  have 
none  to  thank  but  themselves.  They  engaged  in  a 
rash,  desperate,  unconcerted  Attempt,  and  have 
succeeded  accordingly." 

The  final  paragraph  is  as  follows  : 

"  Just  as  I  was  entering  upon  the  Consideration, 
how  much  it  is  to  the  Interest  of  the  whole  Royal 
Family,  to  have  their  name  and  succession  endeared 
to  their  people  ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  of  that 
service  to  the  child  that  is  unborn,  as  acts  of  mercy, 
generosity,  and  goodness,  I  was  struck  with  horror 
at  the  news,  that  in  spight  of  the  visible  and  almost 
universal  inclination  of  all  ranks  of  people  in  favour 
of  their  countrymen,  the  impeach'd  Lords  are  to  be 
executed. 

"  Obstupui,  steteruntque  coma  et  vox  faucibus  hcesit." 

The  blood  even  of  political  martyrs  is  good  seed, 
and  there  was  no  niggardliness  in  the  sowing.  There 
had  been  something  mean,  too,  in  the  hurrying  on 
of  the  execution  of  the  rebel  Lords,  so  that  Kenmure 
had  to  apologize  for  the  indecency  of  having  no  black 
clothes  to  die  in.  And  though  the  last  batch  of 
prisoners  was  pardoned,  of  the  two  exceptions 
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deliberately  made,  one  was  a  clergyman  ;  a  piece  of 
policy  intended  to  frighten  the  High  Church  party, 
and  certainly  not  calculated  to  conciliate  them. 

Atterbury  first  comes  into  the  Stuart  Papers  The 
(May  1,  1715)  as  one  of  three  "wise  people,"  the  pfp 
others  being  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  for  whose  "  honest  principles"  Boling- 
broke  can  vouch,  and  whom  he  recommends  to  James 
as  guides  to  Ormonde.  All  through  1716  he  is  in 
the  Jacobite  secrets.  It  was  chiefly  his  advice  to 
James  that  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Bolingbroke.  In 
April  he  had  undertaken  "  to  do  his  part  in  animating 
the  clergy  and  warning  the  City  of  London  from  the 
pulpit  "  the  Sunday  before  an  invasion  was  expected,1 
and  he  had  sent  to  James  through  Mar  the  heads  of  a 
declaration  he  was  to  make.  The  speech  against 
the  Septennial  Bill  in  which  he  "  complimented, 
bantered,  and  lashed  the  Ministry  to  a  wonderful 
degree,"  is  noted  as  much  increasing  the  hatred 
of  the  Court  to  him.  In  August  Mar  writes  asking 
him  to  superintend  the  raising  of  funds,  and  saying 
that  James  proposed  to  give  him  the  control  of 
his  affairs  in  England.  A  warrant  followed  on 
September  21st  appointing  him  "  Resident."  But 
Atterbury's  reluctance  to  put  pen  to  paper  seriously 
interfered  with  his  usefulness  as  a  collector  of  money, 
since  people  were  apt  to  ask  for  a  receipt.  More 
congenial  to  him  was  the  request  that  he  should  use 
his  influence  to  quiet  the  Non -jurors,  who  had  begun 
to  accuse  their  Juring  brethren  of  schism.  In 
December  he  is  reported  to  be  alarmed  about  James's 
religion.  James  writes  to  him  on  Feb.  15,  1717, 
at  the  moment  when  Charles  XII  was  expected  to 

1  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  i,  70. 
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make  his  descent  upon  England,  giving  information 
which  was  only  to  be  communicated  to  Lord  Arran, 
and  hoping  that  the  sum  demanded  by  Sweden  had 
already  been  collected.1  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore, 
that  while  Atterbury  had  remained  consistently 
Jacobite  in  sympathy  since  first  the  question  of  the 
succession  had  been  raised  in  the  last  years  of  Anne, 
it  was  as  a  wise  head  on  points  of  policy  that  he  was 
consulted,  rather  than  upon  the  details  of  particular 
schemes.  There  are  no  letters  of  his  among  the 
Stuart  Papers  to  any  one  abroad  until  on  August 
15,  1717,  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  James.  What 
caused  the  change  in  his  policy  ?  Of  course  mere 
lapse  of  time  necessarily  involves  every  conspirator 
deeper  in  intrigue,  and  James  had  a  very  natural 
desire  to  commit  every  person  of  importance  to 
his  cause  beyond  possibility  of  withdrawal ;  he 
regarded  personal  correspondence  with  himself  as 
a  test  of  whole-heartedness ;  but  there  must  have 
been  some  very  definite  reason  which  brought 
Atterbury's  Jacobitism  to  a  crisis,  and  drew  him 
out  of  his  politic  silence,  and  this  may  have  been, 
more  likely  than  not,  the  blow  aimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  his  ewe  lamb,  the  revived  Convocation.  On 
March  31,  1717,  Hoadly  preached  his  historical 
sermon  on  the  text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  "  ;  on  May  10  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion laid  a  representation  upon  it  before  the  Bishops, 
and  the  Government  at  once  interfered  and  prorogued 
Convocation,  not  to  meet  again  to  do  business  for 
130  years. 
The  letter  to  James  is  as  follows  : 

1  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  iii,  526. 
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"  SR"  Atterbury's 

"  I  have  often  reproach'd  my  self  for  my  Silence,  first  letter 
after  so  many  Encouragements  to  write.  But  I  p^J^er 
depended  upon  it,  that  ye  best  Construction  would 
be  put  upon  that  Silence,  by  One  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  ye  manner  in  which  I  was  employd. 
My  Heart  is  better  known  to  you,  Sr,  than  my  Hand, 
and  my  Actions,  I  hope,  have  spoken  for  me  better 
than  any  Letters  could  do  ;  and  to  those  Actions  I 
shall  alwayes  appeal ;  wch  I  intend,  by  God's  blessing, 
shall  be  Uniform  and  entirely  of  a  Piece,  to  ye  last 
moment  of  my  Life. 

"  I  have  for  many  years  past  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity (and  particularly  no  Advantage  my  Station 
afforded  me)  towards  promoting  ye  Service.  What- 
ever happens,  I  shall  go  on  in  that  way,  unalterably 
and  firmly,  without  suffering  Hopes  or  Fears  of 
another  kind,  to  make  ye  least  Impression  upon  me. 
"  My  daily  prayer  to  God  is,  that  You  may  have 
Success  in  ye  Just  Cause  wherein  You  are  engag'd. 
I  doubt  not  but  He  will  at  last  grant  it ;  and  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  make  it  a  Blessing,  not  onely  to  your 
fast  Friends  and  faithful  Serves,  but  even  to  Those 
who  have  been,  and  are  still,  most  averse  to  ye 
thoughts  of  it.  God  be  thanked,  their  Numbers 
lessen  daily !  As  their  Divisions  increase,  their 
Prejudices  abate,  and  Your  Cause  gathers  strength  ; 
and,  what  gives  me  Encouragement  to  beleive  that 
God  hath  undertaken  it,  is,  That  it  is  most  promoted 
by  Their  measures,  who  seem  most  heartily  to  oppose 
it.  They  are  either  infatuated,  or  mean  differently 
from  what  they  pretend ;  and,  in  either  case,  will 
so  prepare  and  dispose  things  here  at  home,  that 
ye  Measures  concerted  abroad,  when  they  come  to 
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take  place,  will  have  an  easy  and  certain  Effect.  May 
I  live  to  see  that  day  !  and  live  no  longer  than  I  do 
whatever  is  in  my  power  to  forward  it. 

"  I  have  written  largely  to  Mr.  Morris  [the  Duke  of 
Mar]  upon  ye  present  State  of  Affairs  here  ;  and 
shall  not  fail  to  obey  ye  Directions  I  have  receivd 
and  to  give  all  ye  Assistance  of  which  I  am  capable 
to  Those  who  are  engagd  in  ye  same  Service. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  ROBERT  YOUNG." 

This  letter,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
facsimile  here  first  given  by  His  Majesty's  gracious 
permission,  is  not  written  in  Atterbury's  current  hand, 
but  in  a  hand  not  so  much  disguised  as  made  careful 
and  regular.  The  writer  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to 
avoid  any  of  the  characteristic  features  of  his  ordinary 
penmanship.  And  yet  to  anyone  familiar  with 
Atterbury's  writing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
letter  is  his.  There  still  lurk  characteristics  which 
all  his  pains  could  not  obliterate,  and  others  of  which 
he  was  not  conscious.  In  the  SR.  at  the  beginning  he 
has  indulged  himself  in  one  of  his  fine  curves  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  word  Encouragements  in  the  second 
line  he  retains  one  of  the  old-fashioned  e's,  which 
abound  in  his  ordinary  writing.  One  of  these  e's 
helped  to  fix  upon  him  an  undispatched  letter  found 
among  his  papers,  which  was  written  in  a  similarly 
careful  hand,  and  addressed  to  a  M.  Dubois,  supposed 
to  be  the  Pretender.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  i's  are 
dotted  to  the  left  of  the  letter,  a  common  practice 
with  Atterbury,  instead  of  as  usual  to  the  right. 
A  passage  is  given  for  comparison  out  of  the  note-book 
which  contains  his  jottings  about  Luther,  where  the 
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writing  is  more  regular  than  in  his  general  corre- 
spondence. It  is  necessary  to  put  in  the  evidence  of 
handwriting  because  Mr.  Folkestone  Williams  doubted 
whether  the  letter  was  genuine  ;  but  most  persons 
who  have  read  half  a  dozen  of  Atterbury's  letters  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  this  one  the  same 
terse  and  dignified  and  sinewy  manner  of  writing. 
The  sentence  in  the  third  paragraph,  "  as  their 
divisions  increase,  their  prejudices  abate,  and  your 
cause  gathers  strength  "  is  almost  sufficient  in  itself 
to  determine  the  author. 

Of  the  remaining  twelve  letters  which  Atterbury 
sent  from  England  to  Jacobites  abroad,  three  are 
to  James  himself,  and  the  rest  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  or 
General  Dillon.  They  sound  two  notes  of  caution 
with  an  iteration  which  James  and  his  cabinet  must 
have  found  wearisome  :  the  first,  that  nothing  could 
be  done  in  England  without  the  support  of  a  foreign 
army ;  and  the  second,  that  active  proselytising 
was  of  little  use,  and  the  Stuart  cause  would  be  best 
served  by  waiting  quietly  for  the  disintegration  of 
the  Whigs  through  their  mutual  jealousies.  The 
quarrel  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  is  constantly 
referred  to  as  a  symptom  full  of  hope. 

It    is    necessary    now  to  revert  for  a  while  to  Politics  in 
Atterb  ry's  more  open  politics.     His  letters  during   i?18- 
this  period  are  mainly  to  Pope,  and  do  not  deal  with 
politics  at  all.     We  should  have  been  specially  glad 
to  have  a  few  letters  to  Mar  or  Dillon,  explaining  the 
proceedings  of  December,  1718  ;    but  between  July 
of  that  year  and  May,  1720,  there  is  a  gap  in  the 
Stuart  correspondence.    That  there  were  negotiations 
going  forward  between  Atterbury  and  some  members 
of  the  Government  is  clear  from  a  curious  anecdote 
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preserved  by  Dr.  Stratford.  On  Dec.  22  he  wrote 
to  Edward  Harley  :  "  I  cannot  get  one  word  from  you 
of  what  is  said  or  thought  of  Ruff's  reception  at 
Court.  But  you  must  let  me  tell  you  a  merry  story 
that  is  stirring  here.  It  is  said  that  upon  the  news 
of  it,  John  Barber1  came  to  him  and  asked  him 
seriously  whether  he  left  the  Chevalier.  John 
desired  him  to  be  plain  with  him,  '  for,'  said  he, 
'  if  your  Lordship  has  left  the  Chevalier,  it  may  be 
time  for  me  to  leave  the  Kingdom.'  '  On  Dec.  8th 
Atterbury  had  been  introduced  to  the  King  by  Lord 
Sunderland,  and  presented  a  petition  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  for  the  new  dormitory  at  Westminster. 
Possibly  the  Government  hoped  to  modify  Atterbury's 
opposition  to  the  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Protestant 
Dissenters,  introduced  by  Stanhope  on  the  13th ; 
and  as  Sunderland  undoubtedly  persuaded  Stanhope 
to  omit  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  from  the  bill, 
Atterbury  may  have  been  a  party  to  some  negotia- 
tions in  which  this  was  one  of  the  terms.  But  we 
do  not  know  anything  for  certain.  One  incident  of  the 
debate  on  the  18th  was  long  remembered.  According 
to  Tindal,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  said  in  substance : 
"  That  he  was  not  in  the  House  at  the  first  reading 
of  this  Bill,  but  that  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
he  fore-saw — from  the  bill  about  an  Alms-house  at 
Bristol,  and  the  bill  for  applying  part  of  the  fund  for 
the  building  of  new  Churches  to  the  rebuilding  of 
an  old  one  (St.  Giles's)  both  which  he  had  opposed, 
that  something  of  this  nature  would  be  attempted. 
That  he  was  sorry  he  had  been  a  prophet,  since  in  his 
opinion  this  bill  overturned  the  foundation  of  the 
security  of  the  Church." 

1  A  well-known  printer,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor, 
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What  followed  may  be  described  in  the  words  of 
a  contemporary,  Mr.  William  Bishop,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  master  of  University 
College  (Dec.  26th)  1  : 

"  The  Lord  Coningsby  compared  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  to  Balaam  the  prophet,  and  designed  to  be 
witty  on  it,  in  making  the  bishop  a  false  prophet. 
To  whom  the  Bishop  rose  up,  and  answer 'd  very 
pungently,  and  concluded  that  Balaam  was  reproved 
by  an  ass,  but,  said  he,  '  I  was  never  reprov'd  by  any 
one  but  the  Lord  Coningsby/  Upon  which  the 
whole  House  sometime  was  in  great  laughter,  and 
the  noble  Lord  has  got  by  it  a  new  title,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester's  pad."  2 

Another  bill  to  which  Atterbury  led  the  opposition  Quaker 
was  that  introduced  in  January,  1722,  for  the  relief  * 
of  the  Quaker  scruples  about  affirmation.  By 
1  William  III  they  had  been  allowed  to  substitute 
for  the  usual  oath  an  affirmation  "  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God."  The  opinion,  however,  soon 
grew  up  among  them  that  such  an  affirmation  was 
no  less  sinful  than  an  oath  ;  and  Walpole  on  return- 
ing to  power  in  1721  promoted  a  bill  to  get  rid  of  the 
obnoxious  words.  The  London  clergy  petitioned 
against  it,  and  protests  were  drawn  up  by  Atterbury 
against  the  refusal  of  the  Upper  House  to  receive  this 
petition,  and  against  the  bill  itself.  3 

This  protest 4  is  signed  by  eight  lay  peers  and  three  Atterbury 

i  Ballard  MSS.,  32.  Sunderland. 

2.  See  a  poem  by  Samuel  Wesley  in  Nichols,  iii,  312. 

3  Nichols,  v,  7,  21. 

4  Among  other  protests  signed  byAtterbury  were  those  against 
the  attainders  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  ;  the  Septennial  Bill ; 
the  Annual  Mutiny  Bill ;  the  Resolution  Censuring  the  Oxford 
Colleges  for  neglecting  to  celebrate  the  Prince's  birthday  (1717). 
See  Thorold  Rogers'  "  Protests  of  the  House  of  Lords." 
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prelates,  York,  Rochester,  and  Chester.  How  one 
wishes  that  a  divine  who  took  so  high  a  view  of  the 
cementing  nature  of  an  oath  had  been  content  to 
remain  a  Non- juror  in  respect  of  a  Government  which 
he  was  doing  his  best  at  this  very  moment  to  over- 
turn. But  Conspiracy,  in  the  best  of  men,  plays 
sad  havoc  with  the  conscience.  It  is  instructive  to 
notice  that  among  the  instances  of  the  tyranny  of 
King  George's  Government,  inserted  by  Atterbury 
into  a  declaration  of  the  Pretender's,  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  oaths.  All  through  the  year  1721  Atterbury 
had  been  acting  a  part  which  astonished  his  friends, 
and  to  which  even  now  we  have  not  the  clue.  He 
seemed  to  be  following  in  Harcourt's  steps  and 
making  peace  with  the  Whigs.  Dr.  Stratford  notes 
on  June  23rd  that  Walpole  had  been  to  visit  "  Ruffe  "; 
that  Sunderland  and  Lord  Trevor  had  been  at  the 
Deanery  together,  and  that  Carteret  was  in  daily 
conference  with  him.  Bishop  Newton  mentions  in 
his  Life  that  as  a  King's  Scholar  at  Westminster,  he 
had  noticed  the  long  and  frequent  visits  paid  by 
Sunderland  at  the  Deanery.  On  April  25th  Prior 
had  written  to  Swift,  "  Roffin  is  more  than  suspected 
to  have  given  up  his  party,  as  Sancho  did  his  subjects, 
for  so  much  a  head,  I'un  portant  I'autre.  His  cause, 
therefore  [that  about  the  Dormitory]  which  is  some- 
thing originally  like  that  of  Lutrin,  is  opposed  or 
neglected  by  his  ancient  friends,  and  openly  sustained 
by  the  Ministry."  Whether  Sunderland,  enraged  by 
the  exposure  of  his  complicity  in  the  South  Sea 
scandals,  and  still  more  at  his  supersession  by  Walpole, 
had  actually  come  to  terms  with  Atterbury,  the 
Jacobite  as  well  as  the  Tory,  and  brought  Carteret 
along  with  him,  does  not  seem  to  be  certainly  known. 
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He  never  went  the  length  of  writing  to  James.  But 
with  the  Tories  he  certainly  intrigued.  "  He 
proposed  at  a  time  when  the  ferment  occasioned  by 
the  South  Sea  scheme  was  at  its  height  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  and  induced  the  King  to  sanction 
his  views,  by  persuading  him  that  there  was  not 
money  sufficient  in  the  Treasury  to  secure  the  return 
of  a  Whig  majority,  and  that  the  Tories,  under  his 
influence,  would  screen  the  projectors  of  the  South 
Sea," l  a  proposal  which  Walpole  defeated  by  finding 
the  necessary  sums.  Something  clearly  had 
happened,  independently  of  the  shock  to  the  national 
credit  through  the  bursting  of  bubbles  (to  which 
Atterbury  attributed  less  importance  than  did  other 
Jacobites),  to  account  for  the  following  letter  written 
to  James  in  April,  1721 ;  the  only  letter  of  Atterbury's, 
it  may  be  noted,  which  takes  any  encouraging  view 
of  the  Jacobite  prospects  : 

"  SIR, 

"  My  long  indisposition,  and  the  little  hopes  I  saw 
of  being  in  any  particular  degree  serviceable,  have  April,  1721. 
for  some  time  interrupted  the  course  of  my  writing, 
though  my  thoughts  and  designs  have  been  all  ever 
pointed  the  same  way,  and  shall  be  so  pointed  while 
I  live. 

"  Sir,  the  time  is  now  come,  when  with  a  very  little 
assistance  from  your  friends  abroad,  your  way  to  your 
friends  at  home  is  become  safe  and  easy.  The 
present  juncture  is  so  favourable,  and  will  probably 
continue  for  so  many  months  to  be  so,  that  I  cannot 
think  it  will  pass  over  without  a  proper  use  being 
made  of  it. 

1  Coxe's  Walpole,  ii,  74. 
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"Your  friends  are  in  good  earnest  interesting  them- 
selves for  that  purpose,  and  under  a  full  expectation 
that  an  opportunity  may  some  time  this  summer  be 
given  them  to  shew  their  zeal  for  your  service.  They 
will  never  despair,  but  must  always  think  this  the 
most  promising  juncture  that  ever  yet  offered  itself. 

"  The  worthy  Mr.  Hanmore  [Sir  H.  Goring]  will  be 
able  to  explain  things  so  fully  to  your  friends  on  the 
other  side,  who  can  with  the  most  despatch  and 
secrecy  convey  the  accounts  of  them  to  you,  that  I 
think  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  unsafe,  to  enter  into 
particulars,  and  therefore  end  my  letter  as  I  shall 
end  my  life,  with  vows  and  prayers  for  your  felicity." 

The  plot  of  A  plan  of  invasion  seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
for  January,  1722,  but  money  was  lacking,  and  there 
were  too  many  "  differences,  jealousies,  and  divisions  " 
among  the  leaders  in  England.  The  Junta  of  five 
consisted  of  Lords  Arran,  Orrery,  North,  Gower,  and 
the  Bishop  ;  but  with  the  Bishop  some  of  the  others 
could  not  get  on.i  Dr.  John  Freind,  the  physician, 
must  have  been  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  what 
was  intended,  for  Mar  writes  to  James,  "  God  have 
mercy  on  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  with  Dr. 

John  Freind  on  the  head  of  it When  the 

Bishop  of  Rochester  comes  to  discover  their  dealings 
with  Dr.  J.  Freind,  he  will  never  forgive  them." 
Accordingly  the  plan  was  formed  of  putting  Oxford 
by  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Pretender's  interest 
in  England  ;  and  the  scheme  was  presently  modified 
into  the  proposal  to  reconcile  him  once  more  to 
Atterbury,  a  process  that  had  already  been  gone 
through  in  1716,  with  indifferent  results,2  that  the 

1  Stuart  Papers,  iii,  493. 

2  James  to  Lord  Lansdowne  (Ap.  13,  1722)  in  Stanhope,  ii. 
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two  might  work  in  concert.  The  negotiations  with 
this  object  were  entrusted  to  Lord  Mar,  who  sent 
letters  to  Atterbury  by  the  hand  of  a  Non- juror, 
George  Kelly,  who  went  by  the  name  of  James 
Johnson.  It  was  Atterbury's  three  letters  of  reply, 
dictated  to  Kelly  (April  20th),  and  addressed  under 
feigned  names  to  Mar,  Dillon,  and  James  himself, 
that  brought  him  into  trouble.  The  Government 
appear  to  have  had  intimation  early  in  the  year  from 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  who  had 
reasons  of  his  own  for  wishing  to  stand  well  with 
England,  that  some  scheme  of  invasion  was  on  foot, 
and  from  him,  or  some  other  channel,  they  learned 
that  Kelly  collected  letters  addressed  to  certain 
names  at  different  coffee-houses.  Letters  to  these 
names  were  therefore  copied  at  the  post-office  before 
being  delivered  and,  Kelly's  handwriting  being 
somehow  known,  his  replies  were  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Kelly's  three  letters  of  April  20th  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  as  may  be  seen  from  their  perusal,1  there 
was  nothing  in  them  distinctive  enough  to  prove  them 
to  be  from  Atterbury ;  and  Atterbury  never  wrote 
abroad  in  his  own  hand  through  the  common  post,  or 
allowed  any  Jacobites  abroad  to  correspond  through 
the  post  directly  with  himself.  At  this  juncture  Col. 
Churchill  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  confer  in  Paris 
with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who,  though  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  Chevalier,  had  since  February,  1721,  been  in 
receipt  of  a  Government  pension  of  £3,500,  and  he 
supplied  the  missing  proof  by  sending  a  reply  to 
Atterbury,  through  the  post,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  his  letter,  and  by  a  scarcely  veiled  reference 
1  Appendix. 
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Atterbury 

and 

Walpole. 


to  his  sacred  office,  his  gout,  and  his  wife's  recent 
death,  identifying  him  beyond  possibility  of  mistake. 
Of  Mar's  treachery  Atterbury  had  no  doubt ;  nor, 
when  the  facts  were  laid  before  him,  had  James.1 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  "  The  King  over  the  Water," 
considers  Mar's  treachery  improbable  (p.  388),  but 
he  gives  no  reason  for  his  opinion  ;  and  in  other  parts 
of  his  book  he  gives  Mar  such  a  character  as  makes 
it  highly  probable  (pp.  253,  296,  343,  353).  Mar's 
letter  to  Atterbury  speaks  for  itself  ;  and  there  was 
motive  enough  for  his  conduct  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
dictated  by  those  who  paid  him  his  income.  Atterbury 
found  in  the  correspondence  submitted  to  him  by  Mar 
a  letter  from  Carteret  urging  him  to  discover  what  he 
knew  of  the  plot  "  on  account  of  favours  conferred 
on  him  by  King  George  for  some  time  past."2 

Having  thus  got  Atterbury  into  his  power,  Walpole 
behaved  in  a  manner  entirely  characteristic,  which 
must  extort  admiration  from  those  who  are  least 
friendly  to  his  principles  or  methods.  He  knew 
perfectly  well,  indeed  he  had  the  assurance  under 
the  hands  of  the  leading  Jacobites  abroad,  that 
Atterbury  was  the  only  man  in  England  capable 
of  organizing  a  conspiracy.  Before  sending  him 
abroad,  therefore,  to  bring  some  common  sense  into 
the  Pretender's  counsels,  he  determined  to  see  if  he 
could  not  buy  him  off.  Mar's  intercepted  letter  to 
Atterbury  from  Paris  is  dated  May  llth,  O.S. 
On  the  19th,  Dr.  Stratford  has  the  information  that 
Walpole  had  been  to  the  Deanery.  Something  of 
what  passed  at  the  interview  we  know  from  the 


1  See   Atterbury 's    and    Murray's    letters. 
Com.  ;    Stuart  Papers,  i,  83,  157. 

2  Stuart  Papers  (Glover),  p.  105. 
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Bishop's  son-in-law,  Morice,  who  met  Walpole  on 
the  stairs  as  he  was  leaving.  He  offered  the  bishop, 
what  was  believed  to  be  his  price,  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  at  the  next  vacancy,  and  in  the  mean- 
time a  pension  of  £5,000  a  year — the  sum  his  old 
friend  Harcourt  was  receiving — together  with  the 
Tellership  of  the  Exchequer  for  his  son-in-law, 
provided  he  would  cease  his  opposition  to  the 
Government,  and  let  his  gout  keep  him  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  cannot  help  wondering  what 
Atterbury  would  have  done  had  he  known  of  Mar's 
treachery  ;  but  the  wonder  is  idle.  He  refused  the 
terms  ;  and  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  Lancelot, 
"  that  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true." 

But  Walpole  for  the  moment  held  his  hand.  He 
indeed  arrested  Kelly  (May  19th),  who  contrived 
through  the  clumsiness  of  the  messengers  to  recover 
the  sword  that  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  to  keep 
them  at  bay  while  he  burnt  his  papers.  The  arrest 
of  a  landlady  with  whom  he  had  lodged,  a  Mrs.  Barnes, 
was  more  fruitful  of  incriminating  information.  A 
paper  in  her  house  spoke  of  a  lame  dog  called 
Harlequin  sent  from  France  to  a  Mrs.  Illington,  and 
Mrs.  Barnes  when  questioned  by  the  Council  (May 
23rd)  about  a  dog  received  from  France,  innocently 
replied  that  she  had  taken  charge  of  one  for  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  It  happened  that  among  the 
many  cant  names  by  which  Atterbury  went  among 
the  Jacobites,  Illington  was  the  one  used  by  him 
in  the  letter  to  Mar,  and  by  Mar  in  his  reply,  so  that 
the  identification  was  confirmed.  Still,  in  August, 
Atterbury  was  corresponding  with  Walpole  as  Dean 
of  Westminster  about  the  repairs  of  the  Abbey  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 


CHAPTER    X 

IMPRISONMENT 

Arrest  of  AT  last>  on  24th  August,  1722,  the  blow  fell.  At 
two  o'clock  two  officers  of  the  Guards,  the  Under- 
secretary, and  two  messengers,  were  sent  to  the 
Deanery  to  arrest  him.  Dr.  Stratford  gives  a  few 
particulars.  "  They  found  him  sitting  encompassed 
as  usual  with  books  and  papers  relating  to  his  domestic 
quarrels.  He  desired  they  would  let  his  servant  shave 
him  before  they  carried  him  off,  but  that  was  not 
allowed.  He  was  carried  straight  to  a  Committee  of 
Council  at  the  Cockpit.  [This  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  Treasury  buildings  in  St.  James's  Park.] 
.  .  .  After  he  had  been  about  an  hour  at  the  Cockpit, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  desired  he  might  first 
go  back  to  his  own  house,  but  could  not  prevail  for 
that.  All  the  favour  he  could  obtain  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  Tower  in  his  own  coach,  rather  than  in  the 
barge  which  had  been  provided  for  him."  The 
excitement  was  intense.  Archbishop  King  writes  to 
Archbishop  Wake  from  Bath  :  "  This  town  is  in 
a  great  ferment  about  sending  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
to  the  Tower,  and  observe  hardly  any  measures  in 
their  discourses  about  it."  In  order  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  Sacheverell  riots,  for  Atterbury  was 
still  the  most  popular  Churchman  in  England,  a 
circular  letter  was  issued  to  the  clergy  (September 
19th),  which  Toland  without  hesitation  attributes  to 
Bishop  Gibson,  but  which  was  from  the  pen  of 
Zachary  Pearce,  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
280 
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succeeded  Atterbury  at  Westminster. l  A  second  « Letter 
much  inferior  letter  appeared  a  month  later.  In  the  *°  the  t , 
first  half  Atterbury's  arrest  is  dealt  with  ;  the  clergy 
are  assured  that  at  his  commitment  he  was  treated 
with  all  civility ;  they  are  reminded  that  he  had 
always  been  listened  to  with  great  respect  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  so  that  there  was  no  prepossession  against  his 
personal  character,  and  that  bishops  were  never  more 
esteemed  and  trusted  than  by  the  present  King,  so 
that  no  prejudice  was  entertained  against  his  episcopal 
character :  finally,  it  is  pointed  out  that  nothing  but 
necessity  could  have  induced  the  Government  to  run 
the  risk  of  another  Sacheverell  riot,  and  that  the 
justice  and  safety  of  the  nation  require  that  all 
delinquents  should  be  treated  alike,  without  regard 
to  the  office,  or  title,  or  honour  they  may  bear.  In 
the  second  part^  an  appeal  is  made  first  to  the  loyal 
clergy  to  abstain  from  interference  in  politics, 
remembering  that  they  owe  to  the  House  of  Hanover 
all  their  dignities  and  endowments,  as  the  "  free  gift  of 
the  Government  "  ;  and,  secondly,  those  who  wish 
for  a  change  are  urged  not  to  forget  how  little  profit 
accrued  to  those  who  restored  Charles  II .  The  maxim 
of  State  then  was,  "  Gain  your  powerful  enemies  over 
to  your  interest ;  your  friends  are  yours  already." 
The  clever  point  is  made  that  the  Pretender  is,  after 
all,  more  a  foreigner  than  the  King,  and  moreover, 

1  Dr.  Stratford  attributes  it,  on  hearsay,  to  Samuel 
Croxall.  A  poor  reply  by  a  Joseph  Smith  speaks  of  the 
author  as  "  a  Chaplain  "  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the 
benefice  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields.  This  points  to  Zachary 
Pearce.  A  manuscript  note  by  Pearce  himself  in  the  West- 
minster copy  of  Smith's  vindication,  "  The  Spirit  and  Conduct 
of  several  writers,"  etc.,  says  :  "  The  author  of  ye  first  letter 
was  not  the  author  of  ye  2nd  letter,  and  knows  not  who  was 
but  dislikes  it." 
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one  that  has  never  lived  in  any  land  where  the  King 
was  not  arbitrary  ;  further,  that  if  he  came  back  he 
would  bring  with  him  "  a  set  of  poor  and  ill-cloathed 
courtiers  "  and  ministers  of  state.  The  contrast  here 
is  wisely  not  insisted  upon.  Of  course,  too,  there  is 
much  about  Popery.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  paragraph  at  the  close 
which  must  have  delighted  Atterbury,  and  been  as 
balm  to  his  conscience  :  for  it  was  a  practical  avowal 
that  even  this  good  Whig,  notwithstanding  all  he  had 
written  earlier  in  the  tract  about  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
would  feel  justified  in  turning  traitor  if  the  Stuarts 
were  restored.  It  is  a  curiosity  of  literature,  and 
ought  to  be  remembered  when  we  sit  to-day  in  easy 
judgment  on  the  Jacobites.  "  Suppose  the  Pretender 
was  peaceably  placed  upon  the  throne  of  this  nation 
....  would  all  plots,  think  ye,  and  conspiracies 
then  cease  ?  Would  none,  do  you  believe,  have  the 
spirit,  the  bravery  (for  such  I  will  venture  to  call  it) 
to  attempt  the  replacing  our  British  scepter  in  a 
Hanover  hand.  .  .  .  Assure  yourselves  that  there 
are  clear  heads  and  warm  hearts  and  active  hands  on 
the  side  where  our  present  duty  lies  ;  and 
"  '  Euryale,  audendum  dextra,' 

will  be  the  motto  which  many  a  zealous  lover  of  his 
Protestant  King  and  Protestant  Religion  will  then 
constantly  wear  about  his  heart." 

Pearce's  letter l  to  the  clergy  is  said  to  have  accom- 
plished its  purpose  ;  but  at  first  there  were  ominous 
signs  of  disturbance.  On  September  16th  the  Bishop 
was  prayed  for  in  many  churches  and  chapels  in 
London  as  being  "  grievously  afflicted  with  the  gout  "  ; 

1  The  Westminster  Chapter  Library  contains  a  copy  of  a 
French  translation  by  Mr.  S.  of  this  letter  "  by  Mr.  P." 
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and  a  picture  of  him  was  published  looking  through 
a  prison  grating,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  picture 
of  Laud,  with  verses  below  declaring  him  to  be : 

"  A  second  Laud, 
Whose  Christian  courage  nothing  fears  but  God ;  " 

for  which  Ward  the  poet  and  Bower  the  printseller 
were  taken  into  custody. 

The  Circular  Letter  to  the  Clergy  lays  it  down,  it  Atterbury 
must  be  presumed  on  authority,  that  "  the  persons  ^0^r 
directed  by  order  of  the  King  and  Council  to  seize  his 
Lordship  and  his  papers  received  a  strict  command 
to  treat  him  with  respect  and  reverence."  It  is 
related,  however,  that  though  the  two  officers  in 
command  "  behaved  themselves  with  some  respect 
to  him,  they  suffered  the  messengers  to  treat  him  in 
a  very  rough  manner,  threatening  him,  if  he  did  not 
make  haste  to  dress  himself,  they  would  carry  him 
away  undrest  as  he  was."  In  the  Tower  his  con- 
finement, which  lasted  for  nine  months,  was  peculiarly 
rigorous.  "  I  have  been  treated,"  he  said  at  his  trial, 
"  with  such  severity  and  so  great  indignity  as  I 
believe  no  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  my  age,  infirmities, 
position,  and  rank  ever  underwent."  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Morice,  petitioned  first  Lord  Carteret  and  then 
Lord  Townshend  for  permission  to  visit  her  father, 
"  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  thought  proper  "  ; 
but  leave  was  refused  until  April  13th,  when  the 
Bishop  had  been  nearly  eight  months  in  prison,  and 
the  Bill  for  banishing  him  had  already  passed  the 
Commons  ;  and  then  the  interview  was  only  to  be 
allowed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer.  Atterbury's 
letter  of  remonstrance  at  this  petty  persecution  is 
preserved.  He  writes  to  Lord  Townshend  :  "  I  am 
thankful  for  the  favour  of  seeing  my  daughter 
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anyway  :  but  was  in  hope  the  restraint  of  an  officer's 
presence  in  respect  of  her  might  have  been  judged 
needless.  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  her  in  relation 
to  herself,  her  brother,  and  my  little  family  affairs, 
which  cannot  with  ease  to  her  or  me  be  said  in 
presence  of  others  ;  and  I  daresay  your  Lordship 
does  not  apprehend  that  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  deserve  to  be  in 
any  degree  watched  or  restrained.  She  has  been  the 
comfort  of  my  life.  .  .  .  Your  Lordship,  who  is 
known  to  be  a  tender  father,  will  feel  what  I  say ;  and 
consider  how  far  it  is  fit  to  indulge  me  in  so  innocent 
a  request."  On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Lord  Townshend 
sent  a  revised  order  allowing  the  interview  to  be 
private.  Lord  Stanhope  does  not  agree  with  Arch- 
deacon Coxe,  the  biographer  of  Walpole,  that  Atter- 
bury  was  treated  with  no  more  than  usual  severity. 
He  characterises  his  treatment  as  "  vindictive  "  ;  and 
lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Bishop's  son- 
in-law,  William  Morice,  who  was  acting  as  his  solicitor, 
had  to  stand  in  an  open  area,  while  the  Bishop  con- 
versed with  him  out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window  ; 
an  unheard  method  of  consultation  which  could 
promote  no  end  of  justice.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  rigour  of  his  custody 
was  a  compliment  to  the  Bishop's  astuteness. 
Ministers  were  convinced  that  his  was  the  brain  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  they  were  confident  that  his 
brain  had  not  ceased  to  work  because  his  body  was 
confined  in  the  Tower.  The  fear  and  anger  that  the 
vigour  and  brilliancy  of  his  eight  years  of  opposition 
to  the  Court  had  inspired  is  condensed  in  the  helpless 
question  asked,  it  is  said,  at  a  Drawing  Room,  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  him  now  that  he  was  in  the 
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Tower,  and  the  brutal  reply  of  Cadogan  :  "  Fling  him 
to  the  lions."  Atterbury's  retort,  which  he  sent  to 
Pope,  to  ensure  its  circulation,  is  no  less  brutal  in  its 
way,  but  it  was  a  way  that  no  living  man  but  himself 
and  Pope  could  have  taken.  He  wrote  four  lines  : 

"Unmov'd  with  pity  and  with  shame  unaw'd 
The  genuine  spawn  of  bully  and  of  bawd, 
Ungrateful   to   th'    ungrateful   wretch   he   grew   by    [i.e., 

Marlborough], 
A  bold,  bad,  blundering,  blustering,  bloody  booby." 

There  was,  however,  a  further  personal  element  in  Col.  Adam 
the  case  which  demands  a  passing  notice.  The 
newspapers  for  February  24,  1722-3,  contain  the  - 
announcement :  "  Col.  Williamson  seized  Mrs.  Morice, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  daughter,  who  came  to 
enquire  after  her  father's  health,  forced  her  to  go  into 
his  house,  and  there  searched  her  for  papers,  but 
found  none."  This  Col.  Williamson  was  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  there  has  been 
preserved  a  manuscript  diary1  kept  by  him  from  1722 
the  date  of  his  appointment,  to  1746,  from  which  a 
very  clear  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  sort  of  man  he 
was.  On  the  opening  page  of  his  journal  he  describes 
himself  as  being  appointed  to  his  position  "  at  a  time 
when  the  wicked  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  with  others 
layd  a  dangerous  scheme  for  bringing  in  a  Popish 
bigotted  Pretender,  and  for  which  he  was  more  than 
justly  banished  for  life."  The  expression,  "  more 
than  justly,"  and  a  few  eccentric  spellings,  such  as 
spake  for  speak,  incline  one  to  suppose  that  the  good 
Colonel  was  reared  in  the  country  of  the  Boyne.2 

1  The  owner  of  the  MS.  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox,  master  in  Chancery. 

2  Hearne  has  the  information  (Sunday,  Sept.  9)  that  he 
refused  leave  to  the  chaplain  "  to  read  prayers  and  administer 
the  Sacrament  to  him  this  day  Sennight." 
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He  began  his  term  of  office  by  tightening  up  discipline 
all  round.  He  gives  the  list  of  rules  which  he  found 
in  operation  when  he  came,  and  then  his  own 
supplementary  orders,  among  which  is  one  about  not 
permitting  conversation  out  of  ground-floor  windows. 
He  records  day  by  day  the  orders  received  about  his 
prisoners  ;  and  on  February  25th,  the  date  of  his 
rude  treatment  of  Mrs.  Morice,  we  read,  "  Lord 
Townshend's  order  for  seizing  and  examining  the 
Papers  in  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  or 
his  servants,  &c."  Mrs.  Morice,  therefore,  it  would 
seem,  suffered  for  the  etcetera.  With  the  Bishop 
himself,  and  his  servants,  the  Colonel  was  more 
fortunate ;  and  the  account  following  the  order  on 
February  25th  may  be  given  in  full : 

Scenes  with  "  N.B. — It  appeard  the  Bp  had  a  constant  corre- 
ury'  spondence  and  a  letter1  was  seized  in  his  servants' 
Pocket,  writ  with  his  owne  hand,  and  of  eight  sides 
of  paper  ready  for  delivery,  in  which  it  plainly 
appeard,  that  notwithstanding  all  our  care,  he  had 
store  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  employed  'em  daily 
with  great  priviceyand  despatch't  his  letters,  and  had 
their  answers.  What  was  remarkable  in  this  man 
was  that  he  was  constantly  complaining  of  the 
cruelty  of  keeping  him  in  Prison  without  allowing 
him  pen  or  ink,  and  that  for  want  of  it  all  his  reading 

1  This  letter,  written  to  his  son-in-law  Morice,  supplied  but 
little  evidence  to  the  prosecution,  and  that  little  was  negative. 
It  was  noticed  that  in  asking  about  the  Report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  he  had  not  then  seen,  he  said,  "if  it 
relates  to  Neynoe's,  Sample's,  and  Layer's  affairs,  so  far  it 
cannot  affect  me,"  omitting  the  mention  of  Kelly  ;  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  he  made  no  protestations  of  innocence. 
The  letter  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  methods 
to  secure  his  decanal  rights  at  Westminster  during  his 
confinement  in  the  Tower  (Nichols,  ii,  229-240).^ 
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during  his  imprisonment  would  be  lost,  and  frequently 
shewing  a  little  bit  of  a  Pencill  he  had,  saying  that 
was  all  he  had  to  make  any  short  memorandum  with  : 
when  at  the  same  time  this  hypocritical  Bishop  had 
eleven  quires  of  paper  by  him,  and  Pens  and  Ink  in 
proportion,  with  a  new  Pencill,  all  which  we  believe 
were  conveyed  to  him  in  the  time  of  Brooks  the  late 
Gaoler,  and  one  Cousins,  a  warder,  both  turned  out 
a  month  before  this  discovery,  on  suspition  of  their 
roguery,  and  we  had  reason  to  believe  a  maidservant 
who  had  the  liberty  of  going  down  to  market,  or  at 
any  time  out  of  the  house  was  the  means  by  which 
he  corresponded,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  order 
fol.  6  day  12.  The  man  frequently  averd  things 
which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  was  the  worst  man  I 
ever  had  to  do  with  in  all  my  life." 

To  judge  from  his  diary,  the  simple  soldier  was  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  amazement  at  the  wickedness  of 
mankind.  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  North, 
Dennis  Kelly,  and  Cockran  were  bailed,  he  makes 
the  entry  :  "I  had  not  the  lest  present  from  'em  : 
nor  did  I  indeed  expect  that  such  thorough  enemys 
to  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover  should  give  money 
to  one,  who  they  knew  was  so  warmly  affected  to  King 
George  and  his  family  as  I  was  "  ;  and  when  George 
Kelly  makes  his  escape,  he  thanks  God,  in  the  spirit 
of  Dogberry,  that  he  is  rid  of  a  person  capable  of  so 
ungentlemanlike  an  action  as  breaking  his  parole. 

The  irrepressible  Dr.  Stratford  contributes  an 
anecdote,  which  shows  the  Colonel  in  a  less  favourable 
light  than  his  own  diary,  and  as  it  is  dated  January 
3rd,  may  partially  account  for  the  verdict  of  February 
25th: 

"  You   have   heard  no   doubt   too  of  the   battle 
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between  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Williamson. 
Reports  are  very  various.  Williamson  has  made  an 
affidavit  that  the  Bishop  collared  him,  struck  him, 
and  threw  him  down.  A  pretty  odd  affidavit  for  a 
great  officer  to  make — that  he  was  beaten  by  a  gouty 
bishop.  The  story  by  the  Bishop  is  very  different. 
Williamson  and  White,  the  Major  of  the  Tower,  came 
to  visit  him ;  the  Bishop  ordered  both  his  servants 
to  stay  in  the  room.  Williamson  said  upon  that  he 
would  have  two  warders  up.  The  Bishop  said,  and 
surely  with  reason,  that  there  could  be  no  occasion 
for  warders  when  superior  officers  were  there,  and 
when  he  was  not  conversing  with  suspected  persons. 
Williamson  ordered  one  of  the  Bishop's  servants  to 
call  up  warders.  The  Bishop  bid  his  servant  not  to 
stir.  Williamson  then  desired  the  Bishop  to  dismiss 
one  of  his  servants  that  they  might  be  two  and  two, 
The  Bishop  gratified  him  in  that.  Williamson  after 
that  insisted  still  to  have  one  warder,  and  bid  the 
servant  call  him.  The  Bishop  said  he  should  have 
no  warder,  and  bid  the  servant  not  to  stir.  William- 
son then  said  he  would  call  one  himself.  The  Bishop 
was  nearest  the  door,  and  got  thither  first,  and  set 
his  back  to  it.  Williamson  in  coming  round  the  bed, 
entangled  his  foot  in  a  little  chair  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bed,  and  was  thrown  down  flat  on  his  back.  The 
Bishop  protests  he  did  not.  I  cannot  see  anything 
else  he  did  which  could  be  on  any  account  improper." 
There  was  another  scene  on  April  6th,  of  which  we 
learn  from  a  complaint  of  Atterbury  himself  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Colonel  came  into  his  room, 
while  he  was  at  dinner,  accompanied  by  the  gentleman 
Jailor  and  the  Warders,  and  insisted  upon  searching 
him,  alleging  that  he  had  authority  from  the  ministry, 
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though  no  warrant,  for  doing  so.  The  object  of  the 
search  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  seal,  so  as  to 
identify  a  letter  found  among  the  Bishop's  papers, 
which  from  its  broken  wax  was  at  first  thought  to 
have  been  received  by  him,  but  afterwards  was 
conjectured  to  be  in  his  own  disguised  handwriting. 
As  the  search  was  successful,  and  the  seal  (a  Tully's 
head)  fitted  the  impression,  the  end  must  be  held  to 
have  justified  the  means. 

Atterbury  being  thus  safe  in  the  Tower,  where  he  Report  of 
was  presently  joined  by  Lord  North,  Lord  Orrery,  committee, 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Parliament  which  met 
on  October  9th,  after  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  for  a  year,  and  proposing  to  raise  £100,000  by  a 
tax  upon  Roman  Catholics  and  Non- jurors,  appointed 
a  Committee  to  examine  into  the  Plot.  It  consisted 
of  eight  persons l  under  the  chairmanship  of  Pulteney, 
and  reported  on  March  1st.  It  is  clear  from  the 
Report  that  the  Government  had  abundant  informa- 
tion from  their  agents  abroad,  and  through  intercepted 
letters,  that  the  Jacobites  were  only  waiting  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  rise  ;  and  that  such  an 
opportunity  had  been  looked  for,  first  at  the 
Parliamentary  elections  in  May,  and  failing  that, 
when  the  King  departed  for  Hanover  in  June  ;  but 
details  were  very  vague.  As  to  Atterbury,  nothing 
had  been  found  which  implicated  him  in  any  plot ; 
though  two  letters  were  found  from  Captain  Halstead, 
the  person  sent  to  convey  the  Duke  of  Ormond  from 
Bilboa  to  England  ;  but  his  acquaintance  with  Kelly 

1  Spencer   Compton   (the   Speaker),    Robert   Walpole,  Sir 
Joseph    Jekyll,    Paul    Methuen,    William    Pulteney,    John 
Smith,    Richard    Hampden,    Dr.    Gerald   Wills,    Sir   Robert 
Sutton. 
19— (2214) 
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was  fairly  well  established ; 1  and  if  any  doubt 
remained  in  any  one's  mind  that  the  intercepted 
letters  of  April  20th  in  Kelly's  handwriting  were 
written  on  Atterbury's  behalf,  it  must  have  been 
removed  by  those  which  Kelly,  with  extraordinary 
infatuation,  at  once  began  to  write  and  send  through 
the  common  post  as  soon  as  he  was  bailed  (7th  June), 
hinting  that  "  Rigg "  suspected  Mar's  treachery ; 
and  by  others  later  about  the  bishop's  arrest,  referring 
to  him  by  the  same  name.  The  Report  brings  every 
scrap  of  evidence  into  a  consistent  picture  ;  and  no 
praise  could  be  too  high  for  the  skill  with  which  this 
was  done,  were  it  not  quite  certain  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  their  hands  the  key  to  the  puzzle  before 
they  fitted  it  together.  One  of  the  Jacobite  agents, 
a  certain  Philip  Neynoe,  told  all  he  knew  under 
examination,  which  was  chiefly  what  he  had  heard 
from  Kelly  about  his  relations  with  the  Bishop  ;  but 
in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  a  messenger's  house 
in  Manchester  Street,  Westminster,  he  was  drowned. 
It  was  as  much  as  anything  from  their  being  unable 
to  use  this  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  that  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  proceed  against  Atterbury  by  a 
parliamentary  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.2  This 
proposed  to  deprive  him  of  his  spiritual  dignities,  to 
sentence  him  to  perpetual  exile,  and  to  make  it  felony 
to  correspond  with  him  without  licence. 

Atterbury's  Atterbury  declined  to  defend  himself  in  the 
Commons,  although  the  House  of  Lords,  to  whom  he 
appealed  for  advice,  decided  that  he  might  do  so, 

1  Bishop  Newton  had  it  from  Osborne,  Atterbury's  tutor, 
that  Kelly  used  to  be  at  the  deanery  on  Thursday  evenings 
from  seven  to  nine. 

2  It  is  printed  in  Nichols,  ii,   258. 
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"  being  only  a  lord  in  Parliament  and  no  Peer."  On 
May  6th  the  Bill  came  on  for  its  first  reading  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  Atterbury  was  present,  attended 
by  his  counsel,  Sir  Constantine  Phipps  and  William 
Wynne,  Esqr.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir 
Constantine  Phipps,  who  had  been  removed  from  his 
post  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  by  King  George, 
received  the  honour  of  the  Doctorate  in  Civil  Law 
from  the  University  of  Oxford  as  their  mode  of 
celebrating  the  King's  Coronation  day.  The  lawyers 
did  their  very  best  for  the  Bishop,  and  the  great 
orator  himself  did  even  better  than  his  lawyers.  In 
a  court  of  law  his  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  the 
case  against  him  must  have  secured  his  acquittal,  and 
as  we  read  his  speech  to-day,  it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  be  carried  away  by  it.  In  regard  to  the 
incriminating  letters  of  April  20th,  his  defence  is 
shortly  that  the  Government  had  forged  them.  "  If 
it  be  said,  who  then  wrote  those  three  letters,  and  with 
what  view  were  they  written  ?  The  answer  to  the 
latter  of  these  questions  is  pretty  obvious  :  my  being 
here  at  your  bar  sufficiently  explains  it."  And  this 
defence  was  admirably  supported  by  his  characteriza- 
tion of  Mar's  letter  of  reply.  "  The  letter  of  Mot  field 
to  Illington  of  May  11  cannot  reasonably  be  thought 
to  have  been  written  with  any  other  view  than  that 
of  being  intercepted,  and  of  fixing  on  me  the  letter  of 
April  20  to  Musgrave,  the  receipt  of  which  is  there 
owned  ;  and  something  is  further  added  to  point  out 
my  position  and  circumstances,  and  prevent  mistakes. 
This  letter  is  committed  to  the  common  post,  and 
sent  upon  its  errand.  One  may  doubt  who  wrote  it ; 
but  one  cannot  doubt  with  what  design  it  was  written. 
In  all  the  intercepted  letters  from  abroad,  the  persons 
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that  lie  hid  under  fictitious  names  are  scarce  ever 
discovered  and  pointed  out,  by  the  addition  of  such 
facts  and  dates  and  particular  circumstances  as  may 
fasten  those  names  upon  them  ;  in  my  case  only  .  .  . 
the  fictitious  names  applied  to  me  are  attended  with 
such  descriptions  and  circumstantial  accounts,  as 
may  naturally  lead  those  who  should  intercept  the 
letters  to  fix  on  me.  The  writers  of  them  use  their 
art,  not  to  disguise  but  open  the  scene,  and  seem  to 
be  in  pain  lest  they  should  not  be  well  enough  under- 
stood wherever  they  would  have  it  thought  that  I 
am  concerned." 

The  Corre-  And  then  as  to  the  probability  of  a  correspondence 
sP.°£dence  wjth  the  Earl  of  Mar  :  "  Did  I  not  know,  what  all 
the  world  knew,  that  he  had  left  the  Pretender's 
service  now  for  many  years,  and  was  supported  by 
a  pension  from  hence  ?  Was  this  a  season  for  me  to 
enter  into  confidence  with  him  about  restoring  the 
Pretender  ?  and  to  do  this,  not  by  messages, 
but  letters  ;  and  these  sent  not  by  expresses,  but  by 
the  common  post  ?  .  .  .  How,  upon  this  supposition, 
does  that  character  of  caution  and  wariness  under 
which  I  am  represented,  at  all  belong  to  me  ?  Was 
I  secure,  and  thought  I  should  not  be  watched  and 
observed  ?  It  is  plain,  from  a  postscript  to  one  of 
those  letters,  that  the  writer  of  them  (whoever  he 
was)  thought  otherwise.  Could  a  man  write  that 
P.S.  wherein  he  '  resolves  to  send  nothing  by  the 
post/  and  yet  send  that  very  letter  by  the  post  ?  Is 
it  not  much  more  probable  that  the  artful  Writer 
intended  by  this  means  to  account  for  the  non- 
interception  of  any  letters  from  the  same  person 
afterwards  ?  This  is  a  consistent  scheme  ;  the  other 
is  a  wild  absurdity." 
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The  remark  may  be  interpolated  here  that  the  Kelly,  the 
answer  to  Atterbury's  puzzle  cannot  even  now  be  Non- juror, 
given.  He  had  always  refused  to  use  the  post  office 
for  his  foreign  correspondence.  In  a  letter  to  Mar 
dated  only  a  week  before  (April  13th),  he  says,  "  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  write  by 
post,  having  many  reasons  to  think  it  not  adviseable 
for  me  so  to  do  "  ;l  and  yet  a  week  later  he  himself 
commits  to  the  post  a  much  more  important  packet 
of  letters  containing  a  similar  warning,  and  yet  again 
he  charges  Mar  with  treachery  for  replying  by  this 
same  conveyance.  It  is  obvious  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  stupidity  of  Kelly,  who  acted  as  his  secretary  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  secretary  could 
be  so  stupid  as  to  write  emphatic  warnings  in  two 
letters  against  the  use  of  the  post,  and  then  use  it 
for  one  of  those  very  letters.  We  do  not  know  how 
he  despatched  the  letter  of  the  13th  April,  for  it  was 
not  intercepted.  He  could  not  have  thought  that 
of  the  20th  unimportant,  for  Atterbury's  letters  to 
James  were  few  and  far  between.  Had  Walpole 
found  his  price  as  well  as  Neynoe's,  the  other  Irish 
go-between  ?  If  so,  we  can  better  understand  his 
prompt  bailing,  and  the  letters  he  at  once  began  to 
write  through  the  post,  which  were  all  intercepted 
and  used  at  the  Bishop's  trial ;  we  can  understand 
also  why  the  Government  refused  to  produce  him  as 
a  witness  against  the  Bishop — a  point  upon  which 
the  Duke  of  Wharton  commented — for  the  Bishop 
was  a  brilliant  cross-examiner,  as  Walpole  himself 
discovered.2  It  is  not  to  the  point  that  Atterbury 

1  Stuart  Papers  (Glover),  p.  66. 

2  Speaker  Onslow  calls  Atterbury's  examination  of  Walpo  le, 
who  was  called  as  a  witness,  "  a  greater  trial  of  skill    than 
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makes  no  subsequent  charge  against  him,  for  he 
never  discovered  the  treachery  of  Semple  later  at 
Paris.  All  the  Pretender's  servants  were  so  poor 
that  the  temptation  to  take  money  where  it  was  to 
be  had  proved  often  irresistible.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Kelly  behaved  with 
extraordinary  adroitness  at  his  arrest,  and  was  kept 
in  prison  fourteen  years  before  he  succeeded  in 
escaping.  Perhaps,  therefore,  he  was  more  fool  than 
knave.  There  seem  to  have  been  doubts,  both  at 
Rome  and  Paris,  about  his  trustworthiness.  Dillon 
had  evidently  questioned  Atterbury  about  him,  for 
Atterbury  (June  15th,  1718)  gives  him  a  good 
character  for  prudence  ;  and  Mar,  on  seeing  this 
letter,  tells  Dillon  that  if  Atterbury  is  pleased,  he  is 
so  also  ;  but  he  adds,  "  Sure  I  am  the  accounts  he 
gave  what  Atterbury  should  have  said  to  him,  and 
Atterbury's  own  letters  on  these  subjects,  do  not 
agree."i 

The  dog  We  come,  then,  to  the  most  serious  piece  of  the 

Harlequin,  evidence:  that  concerning  the  dog  Harlequin. 
Atterbury  treats  this  as  part  of  the  plot  to  incriminate 
him.  "  The  aim  of  this  little  contrivance  seems  to 
have  been  to  point  me  out  as  the  person  to  whom  the 
names  of  Jones  and  Illington,  subscribed  to  the  letters 
of  April  20  belonged,  by  using  them  again  on  the 
occasion  of  this  present,  and  taking  care  so  to  manage 
the  whole  as  that  it  should  become  matter  of  public 
discourse.2  ...  In  a  letter  from  Hatfield  [Kelly], 

scarce  ever  happened  between  two  such  combatants  ;  the 
one  fighting  for  his  reputation,  the  other  for  his  acquittal  " 
(Stanhope  ii,  68).  See  Atterbury's  reference,  p.  306. 

1  Stuart  Papers  (Glover),  p.  43. 

2  We  find  that  Dr.  Stratford  had  this  story  of  Harlequin  by 
the  5tb  of  June. 
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May  7,  it  is  said  '  Mrs.  Illington  is  in  great  tribulation 
for  poor  Harlequin,'  which  being  five  days  after  the 
burial  of  my  wife  cannot  mean  her,  and,  being  but 
five  days  after  it,  can  as  little  mean  me,  considering 
the  melancholy  circumstances  I  was  then  under.  So 
that  the  writer  of  this  letter  must  either  have  known 
nothing  of  my  family  affairs  ;  or,  if  he  did,  must  have 
dissembled  his  knowledge  of  them,  in  order  to  raise 
a  suspicion  of  me  with  relation  to  this  present.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Barnes  has  varied  in  her  evidence  ;  and  has 
sometimes  affirmed,  and  sometimes  denied,  that  the 
dog  was  for  me.  And  the  most  she  ever  said  on  that 
head  is,  that  Mr.  Kelly  once  told  her  so.  For  myself, 
I  can  with  all  truth  and  seriousness  say,  that  I  never 
asked,  received,  or  saw  this  present,  nor  knew  any- 
thing of  it  but  from  common  fame."  In  weighing 
the  value  of  the  Bishop's  defence,  dates  are  of  conse- 
quence. Lord  Stanhope  makes  the  incident  look 
natural  by  speaking  of  the  dog  as  a  present  from 
Lord  Mar  to  Mrs.  Atterbury.  But  the  dog  did  not 
arrive  in  England  till  April  30th,  and  Mrs.  Atterbury, 
after  a  long  illness,  expired  on  the  26th.  The  present 
must  therefore  have  been  for  the  Bishop,  who,  it  was 
asserted  by  his  counsel,  was  known  never  to  have 
"  loved  a  dog,"  and  never  to  have  "  had  one."  That 
is  to  say,  it  was  an  unsolicited  present,  and  it  was 
from  Lord  Mar.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Atterbury,  "  they 
were  not  much  in  the  wrong,  who  thought  that  one 
intercepted  dog  might  be  as  useful  as  ten  intercepted 
letters."  Dr.  Stratford  has  the  information  that  the 
dog  was  a  present  from  the  Pretender.  This  was  not 
hinted  at  the  trial ;  but  if  it  could  be  established  it 
would  go  far  to  clear  the  whole  difficulty.  The 
Pretender  was  devoted  to  dogs,  and  it  would  not 
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have  been  out  of  the  question  to  send  a  present  to 
Mrs.  Atterbury,  at  the  time  when  the  dog  would  have 
left  Rome.  Also  the  fact  that  the  present  was  a 
Royal  one  would  help  to  explain  the  strong  language 
that  the  Bishop  "  was  in  tribulation "  about  the 
accident. 

One  of  the  things  that  amazes  an  ordinary  person 
in  the  Bishop's  defence  is  the  lawyer-like  skill  with 
which  he  handled  what  were  presumably  his  own 
letters,  as  though  they  were  strange  documents,  and 
pointed  out  inconsistences  between  them,  on  this  or 
the  other  interpretation  put  upon  them.  He  discusses 
also  the  improbability  of  his  being  at  the  head  of  a 
plan  of  invasion,  especially  at  that  particular  moment. 

"  Is  it  probable  that  when  I  was  carrying  on  public 
buildings  of  various  kinds  at  Westminster  and 
Bromley  ;  when  I  was  consulting  all  the  books  of  the 
Church  of  Westminster  from  the  foundation  [for  the 
suit  about  the  Dormitory] ;  and  was  engaged  also  in  a 
correspondence  with  two  learned  men  [Dr.  Potter 
and  Dr.  Wall]  about  a  subject  of  great  use  and  equal 
difficulty,  the  settling  the  times  of  writing  the  Four 
Gospels  ;  that  I  should  at  that  very  time  be  directing 
and  carrying  on  a  conspiracy  !  ...  Is  it  probable 
that  I  should  hold  meetings  and  consultations  to 
form  and  forward  this  conspiracy,  and  yet  nobody 
living  know  where,  when,  and  with  whom  they  were 
held  ?  that  I,  who  lived  always  at  home,  and  never 
(when  at  the  Deanry)  stirred  out  of  one  room, l  where 

1  Dean  Stanley  suggests  that  Atterbury  received  the 
plotters  in  a  windowless  room  discovered  by  him  in  1864, 
which  was  approached  from  the  Library  by  "  a  rude  ladder  " 
(Memorials,  p.  459).  Kelly  may  have  kept  papers  there, 
but  the  Bishop's  gout  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  mount 
rude  ladders. 
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I  received  all  company  promiscuously  and  denied  not 
myself  to  any,  should  have  opportunity  of  concerting 
such  matters  ?  ...  Is  it  not  rather  probable  that 
such  a  military  scheme  (if  there  were  any  such)  should 
have  been  formed  and  directed  by  men  of  the  sword, 
though  they  yet  remain  undiscovered  ?  .  .  .  Here  is 
a  plot  of  a  year  or  two's  standing  to  subvert  the 
Government  by  force  of  arms.  Military  preparations 
are  said  to  have  been  made  for  it.  There  was  to  be 
an  invasion  from  abroad,  an  insurrection  and 
rebellion  at  home.  Just  when  it  was  ripe  for 
execution,  it  is  discovered ;  and  after  a  twelve- 
month's search  for  the  contrivers  and  conductors  of 
the  scheme,  no  consultations  appear  to  have  been 
held,  no  money  to  have  been  raised,  and  (which  is 
stranger)  no  arms,  officers,  or  soldiers  to  have  been 
provided.  Not  a  man  of  the  army  is  engaged  in  it ; 
a  poor  Bishop  has  done  all  and  must  suffer  for  it." 

He  proceeds  to  argue  that  no  motive  could  be 
assigned  for  his  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
in  the  Pretender. 

"  What  could  tempt  me,  my  Lords,  thus  to  step  out  and  from 
of   my  way  ?     Was   it   ambition,   and  a   desire   of  motive. 
climbing   into   an   higher   station   in   the   Church  ? 
There  was  not  a  man  of  my  order  further  removed 
from  views  of  this  kind  than  I  am.     I  have  an  hundred 
times  said  (and  sincerely  resolved)  that  I  would  be 
nothing  more  than  I  was  (at  a  time  when  I  little 
thought  of  being  less)  whatever  turns  of  state  should 
happen  ;    and  I  could  give  an  instance  of  this  kind 
(if  it  were  proper)  that  would  shewr  I  was  in  earnest. 

"  Was  money  my  aim  ?  I  always  despised  it,  too 
much  perhaps,  considering  the  occasion  I  may  now 
have  for  it.  Out  of  a  poor  Bishoprick  of  £500  a 
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year  (for  it  has  been  clearly  worth  no  more  to  me)  I 
did  in  eight  years  time  lay  out  £2,000  upon  the  house 
and  the  appurtenances  ;  and  because  I  knew  the 
circumstances  in  which  my  predecessor  left  his 
family,  I  took  not  one  shilling  for  dilapidations  from 
his  executors.  And  the  rest  of  my  income  has  all 
been  spent  as  that  of  a  Bishop  should  be  spent  (pardon, 
my  Lords,  the  freedom  of  the  expression)  in  hospi- 
tality and  charity.  Nor  do  I  repine  at  that  expence 
even  now  ;  not  questioning  in  the  least  but  that  God, 
who  has  provided  for  me  hitherto,  will  provide  for 
me  still ;  and  on  his  Providence  I  securely  depend. 
"  Was  I  influenced  by  any  dislike  of  the  Established 
Religion  ?  any  secret  inclinations  towards  a  Church 
of  greater  pomp  and  power  ?  for  Malice  has 
ventured  even  thus  far  to  asperse  me.  My  lords, 
ever  since  I  knew  what  Popery  was  I  disliked  it ; 
and  the  better  I  knew  it,  the  more  I  opposed  it.  I 
began  my  studies  in  Divinity  (when  the  Popish  con- 
troversy grew  hot)  with  the  immortal  work  of  Mr. 
Chillingworth,  which  I  have  read  from  that  date  to 
this,  with  new  pleasure,  and  without  satiety.  He  is 
no  narrow-spirited  writer,  but  the  buckler  of  the 
Protestant  cause  in  general,  and  as  such  I  esteemed 
him  above  all  others.  You  will  pardon  me,  my 
Lords,  if  I  add  (what  would  come  ill  from  my  mouth 
if  I  had  not  reason  to  purge  myself  from  these  foolish 
reflections)  that  thirty-seven  years  ago  I  wrote  in  the 
defence  of  Martin  Luther,  the  great  champion  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  am  perhaps  the  only  Divine,  or 
Member  of  this  Church,  that  has  defended  him  in  a 
treatise  expressly  writ  for  that  purpose,  from  the 
infancy  of  the  Reformation  to  this  day.  And  what- 
ever happens  to  me,  my  Lords,  I  will  suffer  any  thing, 
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and  would  (by  God's  grace)  burn  at  a  stake,  rather  than, 
in  any  material  point,  depart  from  the  Protestant 
Religion  as  professed  in  the  Church  of  England. 

"  Once  more,  my  lords,  can  I  be  suspected  as  enter- 
ing into  any  such  designs,  from  any  principles  I  had 
imbibed,  favourable  to  Arbitrary  Power,  and 
destructive  of  liberty  ?  The  whole  tenor  of  my  life 
speaks  otherwise.  I  was  always  a  friend  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
a  constant  maintain er  of  it." 

He  then  passes  to  discuss  the  grievousness  of  the 
penalties  proposed  by  the  Bill,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  of  illegal 
precedents. 

Finally,  after  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  innocence,   Peroration, 
he  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  If,  after  all,  it  shall  still  be  thought  by  your 
Lordships  that  there  is  any  seeming  strength  in  any 
of  the  proofs  produced  against  me  ;  if  by  private 
persuasions  of  my  guilt,  founded  on  unseen,  unknown 
motives,  which  ought  not  certainly  to  influence 
public  judgements  ;  if  by  any  reasons  and  necessities 
of  state  (of  the  expedience,  wisdom,  and  justice  of 
which  I  am  no  competent  judge)  your  Lordships 
shall  be  induced  to  proceed  on  this  bill,  and  to  pass 
it  in  any  shape  ;  I  shall  dispose  myself  quietly  and 
patiently  to  submit  to  what  is  determined.  '  God's 
will  be  done  !  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither  ;  the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  and  (whether  in 
giving  or  taking)  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! '  " A 


1  Atterbury's  speech  was  at  once  printed  from  shorthand 
notes  in  a  very  imperfect  form  ;  and  a  protest  was  inserted 
by  his  friends  in  the  "  True  Briton  "  (June  24).  Spence 
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The  third  readin§  of  the  Bil1  was  fixed  for  the 
of  Salis-  15th  May,  and  those  who  took  part  in  the  debate 
bury.  were  as  follows  :  against  the  Bill,  Earl  Poulet,  Bishop 

of  Chester,  Duke  of  Wharton,  Lord  Bathurst,  Earl  of 
Strafford,  Lord  Trevor,  Lord  Gower,  and  Earl  Cowper  ; 
and  in  its  favour,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of 
London,  Earl  of  Seafield,  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord 
Lechmere,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  Earl  of  Choi- 
mondley.  Earl  Poulet  spoke  first,  and  was  followed 
by  three  bishops.  Dr.  Willis,  of  Salisbury,  who  had 
preached  an  "  elegant  sermon  "  at  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  Elector's  peaceful  succession,  qualified  on  this 
occasion  for  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  by  defending 
the  proceeding  against  Atterbury  by  bill,  and  printing 
his  speech.  As  a  specimen  two  or  three  sentences 
may  be  quoted,  which  will  not  make  the  reader 
anxious  to  be  tried  by  a  purely  spiritual  court.  In 
reply  to  the  plea  that  "  every  subject  has  a  right  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,"  he  argued  that  "  no  Govern- 
ment can  subsist  if  there  be  not  a  power  in  it  to 
change,  to  abrogate,  to  suspend,  or  dispense  with  its 
laws  as  necessity  or  conveniency  shall  require  "  ;  and  in 
reply  to  the  objection  that  evidence  had  been  admitted 
that  would  not  have  been  allowed  in  any  court  of 
law,  he  urged  that  "  the  rules  of  receiving  evidence 

says  the  notes  were  taken  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Wearg,  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  sold  to  the  printers  by  Wearg  's 
clerk.  He  adds,  incorrectly,  that  the  speech  was  never 
denied  to  be  genuine  by  the  Bishop  or  his  friends.  Two 
drafts,  one  with  the  Bishop's  corrections  from  the  MS.  now 
at  Westminster,  are  in  Nichols  (iv,  383,  v,  365).  It 
was  very  cleverly  parodied  in  a  broadsheet  called  "  Cato's 
Dream,"  in  which  we  first  come  on  the  famous  contrast  with 
Smalridge,  who  succeeded  Atterbury  in  the  deaneries  of 
Carlisle  and  Christ  Church  :  "  He  was  forced  to  follow  me 
with  a  bucket  of  water  to  quench  the  flames  which  I  had 
kindled." 
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in  Westminster  Hall  are  no  part  of  natural  justice, 
but  only  artificial  rules  framed  for  conveniency." 
He  admitted  that  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against 
Atterbury.  "  The  parties  concerned  will  make  no 
confession,  and  we  have  not  the  methods  used  in  all 
other  countries  to  extort  confession.  What  then  ? 
Shall  we  see  our  King  and  Country  in  danger  and  do 
nothing  for  them  ?  " 

Gastrell,  Bishop  of   Chester,  an   old  Westminster  Bishops  of 
and  Christ  Church  man  who  had  opposed  Atterbury  ^ster 
in  the  Christ  Church  Chapter,  was  the  only  bishop  London. 
who  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  acquittal,  and  he 
was  replied  to   by   Gibson,   now   of   London.     The 
Bishops  of  Carlisle,  Gloucester,  and  St.  Asaph  were 
members  of  the  Westminster  Chapter,  and  the  two 
former    contented    themselves    with    a    silent    vote 
against  their  chief.     St.  Asaph  put  in  the  important  St.  Asaph. 
piece   of   evidence   that   on   the   20th   April,   when 
Atterbury  was  said  to  be  incapacitated  with  gout,  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  him  in  his  own  hand  ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  produce  the  letter  or  corroborate 
his  statement.     Hoadly  said  nothing  in  the  House,   Hoadly's 
but  contributed  thirteen  articles,  signed  Britannicus,   Artie165- 
to   the  London  Journal,  in  which  he  tore  his  old 
enemy's    defence    to    pieces.     Lord    Bathurst,    the  Lord 
friend  of  Pope  and  other  wits,  rallied  the  bishops  Bathurst- 
with  the  sarcasm  that  "  he  could  hardly  account  for 
the  inveterate  hatred  and  malice  some  persons  bore 
the   learned    and   ingenious    Bishop    of    Rochester, 
unless  it  was  that  they  were  intoxicated  with  the 
infatuation  of  some  of  the  wild  Indians,  who  fondly 
believed  they  inherit  not  only  the  spoils,  but  even 
the  abilities  of  any  great  enemy  they  kill."     But  the 
great  speech  of  the  debate  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
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Duke  of        Wharton.     Wharton    was    then    only    twenty-five. 

Wharton.  When  a  youth  of  seventeen  he  had  run  away  from 
his  tutor  at  Geneva,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
Chevalier,  who  made  him  Duke  of  Northumberland  ; 
but  on  returning  home  he  had  reverted  to  his  father's 
Whig  politics,  and  had  received  the  equivalent  step  in 
his  family  peerage  from  King  George.  Presently  he 
changed  sides  again  ;  and  the  speech  in  which  he 
assailed  Stanhope  as  Sejanus  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  death  of  that  statesman  by  so  rousing  his  passion 
that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel  (4th  February).  The 
speech  on  the  present  occasion  was  not  declamatory  ; 
we  are  told  that  it  impressed  the  House  as  if  it  had 
been  that  of  the  oldest  senator  or  the  most  able  and 
eloquent  lawyer. x  Horace  Walpole  has  a  story  that 
Wharton  went  to  his  father  at  Chelsea  the  evening 
before,  expressed  contrition  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Court,  promised  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
consulted  him  as  to  the  weak  and  strong  points  of 
the  case ;  but  though  Wharton  had  impudence 
enough  to  do  this,  Walpole  is  not  likely  to  have 
believed  in  so  sudden  a  conversion  ;  a  letter  from 
Wharton  to  Atterbury  at  the  end  of  1721  proves  they 
were  then  political  allies  ; 2  and  Sergeant  Wynne, 
one  of  Atterbury's  counsel,  when  he  saw  the  tale 
many  years  after,  pronounced  it  quite  incredible.3 
The  speech  was  printed  at  the  time,  and  must  be 
read  as  a  whole  to  appreciate  its  masterly  handling 
of  the  evidence. 4 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  great  Whig  Chancellor, 
Earl  Cowper,  who  closed  the  debate,  that  he  protested 

1  King's  "  Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes   of    his  own 
Time,"  p.   35. 

2  Brit.  Mus.  Stowe  MSS.,  242. 

3  See  his  reasons  in  Nichols,  iv,  446. 

4  Nichols,  iii,  385. 
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with  all  his  eloquence  against  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  maintaining  that  the 
known  rules  of  evidence  established  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  were  the  birthright  of  every  subject  of  the 
nation,  and  ought  to  be  constantly  observed,  not 
only  in  the  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  but  also  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  till  altered  by  the 
legislature. 

The  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  on  the  16th  May  The  Bill 
by  a  majority  of  eighty- three  1  to  forty-three,  and  on  Passed* 
the  27th  it  received  the  Royal  assent.  It  fixed 
June  1st  as  the  date  on  which  the  deprivation  was  to 
take  effect,  and  June  25th  as  the  date  by  which  the 
Bishop  was  to  have  left  the  country.  He  was  allowed 
to  take  with  him  a  chaplain  and  five  servants,  and 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law  were  permitted  to 
accompany  him  on  his  voyage,  returning  within  six 
months.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  announce  that 
he  took  with  him  /30,000,  made  up  from  the  sale  of 
his  goods  at  Westminster  and  Bromley,  which  it  was 
observed  "  there  was  a  fondness  in  some  sort  of  people 
to  purchase  at  any  rate,"2  and  from  the  gifts  of 
friends  ;  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  it  was  said, 
contributing  £1 ,000.  But  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess, 
Atterbury  expresses  his  fears  that  the  "  groundless 
lyes"  of  the  newspapers  as  to  these  presents  may 
make  his  friends,  among  whom  he  particularises  Lord 
Bathurst,  cooler  in  their  desires  to  serve  him  than 

1  Hearne    relates  that  one  of  the  peers,  Lord  Teynham, 
who  gave  his  vote  against  the  Bishop,  "  became  immediately 
disordered  and  shot  himself  the  same  evening." 

2  Certain  books  from  the  Bishop's  library  were  stored  for 
him    by    Mr.    Morice.     The   rest   were   purchased   for   ^800 
by  Nicoll,  the  second  master  at  the  school,  who  owed  his 
appointment  to   Atterbury. 
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the  occasion  really  requires.  The  Chapter  of  West- 
minster behaved  well.  Immediately  the  Bill  had 
passed  its  third  reading,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
month  had  deprived  Atterbury  of  the  deanery,  they 
met  in  a  series  of  Chapters  to  renew  and  seal  leases,  so 
that  the  Dean  might  not  lose  his  proportion  of  the 
fines.  Six  Chapters  were  held  between  the  17th  and 
31st,  and  the  last  entry  of  all  guarantees  him  his 
proportion  of  a  fine  which  had  not  been  fixed,  although 
the  lease  was  magnanimously  sealed  in  advance.1 
Visitors  to  Among  the  friends  who  came  to  the  Tower  to  take 
r°wer-  leave  were  Bishop  Gastrell,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord 
Trevor,  and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  "  Every- 
body almost  has  been  with  me,"  wrote  Atterbury  to 
the  Duchess,  "  and  particularly  some  Ladys  of  Quality 
and  one  of  them  twice."2  Pope,  who  had  been 
summoned  as  a  witness  to  the  Bishop's  habits  at 
Bromley,  and  made,  as  he  allows,  two  or  three 
blunders,  wrote  some  letters  of  farewell  in  the  grand 
style.  What  touched  the  Bishop  most  was  a  visit 
from  the  Westminster  scholars  who  had  just  been 
elected  to  the  Universities.  They  included  William 
Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Thomas 
Newton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  editor  of 
Milton's  poems  ;  and  the  latter  has  told  us  in  his 
"  Memoirs,"  that  "  among  other  things  which  the 
late  Dean  said  to  them,  he  applied  to  himself  those 
„  lines  of  Milton  : 

"  '  The  world  is  all  before  me,  where  to  choose 
My  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  my  guide.'  " 

1  Coxe  gives  Walpole   the  credit  for  this   "  lenity,"   but 
he   supplies   no   evidence   that   the   Government   interfered 
with  the  domestic  business  of  the  Chapter. 

2  Orrery  Papers,  i,  40. 
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Col.  Williamson's  farewell  was  in  a  true  Christian 
spirit.  "  June  17. — Mr.  Walpole's  order  for  carrying 
the  late  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  board  the  Aldborough 
man  of  war,  in  order  for  his  banishment,  which  I  did 
in  the  navey  barge  (N.B.  the  ship  lay  at  long  reach 
below  Woolwich).  As  I  had  always  been  very  ill 
treated  by  him  I  gave  him  three  huzzaes  at  parting, 
which  was  ye  18th  inst., 1  and  was  rejoic'd  to  get 
rid  of  him."  The  Bishop  was  taken  in  a  chair  from 
his  apartment  in  the  Tower  to  the  barge,  where 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law  awaited  him.  "  Two 
footmen,"  says  Mist's  Journal,  "  attended  his  lordship 
in  purple  liveries,  himself  being  clad  in  a  lay  habit 
of  grey  cloth."  Stackhouse  denies  the  lay  habit. 
Doran  adds  the  details  that  he  was  allowed  to  converse 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  Dr.  Freind,  then  in  the 
Tower,  as  he  passed  under  his  window,  and  that  a 
woman  in  the  crowd,  who  pressed  near  to  kiss  his  hand, 

1  "  The  Chapter  meantime,"  says  Dean  Stanley  (p.  461), 
"  were  sitting  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  still  fighting  for 
the  payments  of  moneys,  disputed  by  their  late  imperious 
master  (!)  even  at  these  last  moments  of  departure  (Chapter 
Book,  June  i8th,  1723)."  But  there  was  no  Chapter  meeting 
on  this  date.  We  must  hope  that  at  least  Mr.  Michael  Evans 
(no  longer  Sub-Dean)  was  at  Long  Reach.  Nor  was  there 
a  dispute  about  money.  On  June  8th  the  meeting  to  which 
Dean  Stanley  must  refer — a  message  was  sent  to  the  Bishop 
asking  for  his  order  to  Mr.  Morice  to  pay  over  to  the  Chapter 
the  sum  (£1,320)  of  Dormitory  money  which  he  acknowledged 
to  be  in  his  possession.  The  Chapter  showed  more  concern 
for  "  the  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Westminster  "  which  Dr.  Moore,  the  bishop's  chaplain,  was 
slow  in  separating  from  his  lordship's  own  books.  But  if 
Stanley  is  unjustly  severe  on  the  Dean  in  this  matter,  he  is 
equally  unjust  to  the  Chapter  in  what  follows.  "  They 
afterwards  gained  a  poor  revenge  by  reclaiming  all  the 
perquisites  of  George  I's  Coronation  and  of  Marlborough's 
funeral."  What  they  did  was  to  pass  a  resolution  that  these 
things  "  did  of  right  belong  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter." 
20— (2214) 
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contrived  to  remove  a  valuable  ring!*  Atterbury 
had  petitioned  for  leave  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  the 
Abbey  before  embarking.  "  I  had  softened  Lord 
Townshend,"  he  writes  to  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
"  and  several  others  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  really 
willing  to  have  let  me  go  down  to  Westminster,  if 
W — le  would  have  agreed  to  it.  But  my  examina- 
tion of  him  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  can 
never  be  forgiven  by  him,  and  much  less  he  forgive 
me  the  injuries  he  has  done  me.  For  he  it  is  that 
is  the  Author  of  all  I  suffer."2  Great  numbers  of 
boats  attended  him  to  the  ship's  side, 3  and  the  Duke  of 
Wharton,  who  accompanied  him  on  board,  presented 
him  with  a  sword,  on  one  blade  of  which  was  inscribed, 
"  Draw  me  not  without  reason,"  and  on  the  other, 
"  Put  me  not  up  without  honour"  Even  when  the 
exile  had  departed  this  extraordinary  young  nobleman 
did  not  give  up  his  cause.  In  the  "  True  Briton  " 
for  June  24th  he  published  a  narrative  of  his  departure, 
setting  his  character  in  the  best  possible  light ; 4  and 
in  November  produced  an  ode  "  On  the  banishment 
of  Cicero,"5  in  which  the  Genius  of  Rome  makes 
many  complimentary  references  to  the  Roman  orator 
which  must  be  understood  of  Atterbury,  and  many 
uncomplimentary  references  to  Clodius,  in  whom  we 
are  clearly  meant  to  recognise  Walpole. 
The  opportunity  was  taken  to  reprint  Atterbury's 

1  "  London  in  the  Jacobite  Times,"  i,  433.  He  does  not 
give  his  authority.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  notes  of  Walpole's 
examination  fill  three  columns,  but  the  questions  are  not 
given  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.,  34,713). 

2  Orrery  Papers,  i,  39. 

3  Walpole  to  Townshend  (June  20,  1723). 

4  Nichols,  ii,  274. 

5  Nichols,  iii,  315. 
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tract  on  Luther,  and  some  extracts  from  his  sermons 
under  the  title  of  "  Moral  and  Political  Reflexions  "  ; 
and  also  to  issue  an  engraving  by  Vandergucht  of 
his  portrait  by  Kneller,  a  proceeding  which  caused 
the  prompt  arrest  of  Cholmondeley  the  publisher. 
Two  months  later  there  appeared,  with  this  portrait 
prefixed,  "  Memoirs  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  Dr. 
Francis  Atterbury,  late  Bishop  of  Rochester,  from 
his  birth  to  his  banishment,  addressed  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
William  Pulteney,  Esqr.,"  a  remarkably  good  piece 
of  work  considering  the  little  time  that  could  have 
been  spent  upon  it,  and  for  a  Whig  pamphlet  remark- 
ably fair.  When  Atterbury  reached  Calais  he  heard 
that  Bolingbroke  was  in  the  town  on  his  way  to 
England.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  am  exchanged." 


CHAPTER    XI 

EXILE 

Brussels.  AxxERBURY  had  never  left  England  until  the  day 
when  he  left  it  for  ever.  Though  an  accomplished 
French  scholar  so  far  as  the  literature  was  concerned, 
he  had  no  skill  in  speaking  the  language,  and  always 
declined  the  attempt,  so  that  exile  was  a  far  more 
serious  thing  to  him  than  it  had  been  to  Bolingbroke. 
Moreover,  he  was  crippled  in  hand  and  foot  by  the 
gout,  and  was  subject  to  other  disorders,  and  the 
moist  air  of  Brussels,  where  he  at  first  proposed  to 
settle,  suited  ill  with  his  complaints.  He  writes  to 
the  Chevalier  in  December,  1723 : — "  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  had  any  one  well  day  for  these  six  months, 
i.e.,  ever  since  I  came  to  this  place  ;  so  that  unless 
it  pleases  God  to  restore  my  health  to  me,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  undertake  anything  that  requires 
the  labour  of  the  head  or  the  hand,  or  indeed  any 
regular  application."  But  somuch  value  did  James 
attach  to  the  Bishop's  judgment,  that  he  sent  John 
Hay,  at  this  time  the  most  trusted  of  all  his  servants, 
to  consult  with  him  about  the  dismissal  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor  in  the 
post  of  Secretary.  Atterbury  had  no  doubt  that 
Hay,  although  he  was  Mar's  own  brother-in-law, 
ought  to  insist  upon  Mar's  dismissal  for  palpable 
treachery,  and  himself  accept  the  vacant  place. 
After  great  pressure  from  James,  he  at  last  consented, 
as  he  said,  "  to  sacrifice  his  peace  and  quiet  to  his 
service,"  being  thereupon  created  Earl  of  Inverness 
308 
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March,  1724.     Atterbury   moved  to   Paris   in  May,   paris. 
and  the  Chevalier  sent  James  Murray,  his  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  to  await  his  arrival  and  put 
him  at  the  right  point  of  view. 

"  I  shall  be  very  impatient,"  he  wrote,  "  to  know 
at  once  that  you  have  been  able  to  discourse  with 
our  true  though  infirm  friend.  You  can  say  to  him 
many  things  that  cannot  be  written,  and  an  old 
acquaintance  will  open  the  door  to  your  conversation. 
He  knows  how  much  I  depend  upon  his  help  and 
advice,  and  I  am  persuaded  he  will  let  nothing 
discourage  him,  though  it  may  be  that  some  things 
he  may  see  on  this  side  of  the  water  will  be  more 
likely  to  have  that  effect  than  all  he  has  of  late 
undergone.  They  are  new  to  him,  but  not  to  us." 

In  the  last  letter  written  by  Atterbury  from  The  Duke 
Brussels  (May  9th),  he  contradicts  to  Murray  some  of  Mar- 
report,  sent  from  a  Jacobite  there  to  Paris,  of  a 
calumny  dropped  by  him  in  conversation  about 
Clementina,  James's  wife.  Mar  seems  to  have 
written  to  James  that  Hay  had  carried  this  tale, 
whatever  it  was,  to  the  Bishop,  and  that  he  had 
repeated  it.  It  was  Mar's  way  of  attempting  to 
undermine  the  credit  of  his  successors.  However, 
when  the  Bishop  arrived  in  Paris,  Mar  hastened 
to  pay  his  respects,  and  offered  the  use  of  his 
carriage  for  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Morice,  who  had 
just  arrived  upon  a  visit  ;  but  the  compliment  was 
declined.  At  the  same  time  Mar  laid  before  the 
Bishop  a  good  many  papers,  "  twelve  bundles,"  in 
order  to  explain  the  part  he  had  been  playing. 
The  Bishop  had  also  received  from  James  a  mass 
of  papers  relating  to  Mar,  and  at  the  end  of 
July  he  sent  his  final  opinion  upon  the  situation.  Of 
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the  triumvirate  that  managed  affairs  in  Paris,  the 
Duke  of  Mar,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  General  Dillon, 
he  considered  that  the  two  latter  were  very  much 
under  Mar's  influence,  but  were  honest  in  intention. 
Dillon  appeared  to  be  under  reserves  with  him  as  not 
knowing  how  far  he  was  to  be  received  into  confidence  ; 
but  Atterbury  liked  what  he  saw  of  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  Mar's  treachery  he  had  thoroughly 
convinced  himself.  1  He  has  acted,  he  said  to  James, 
"  such  a  part  in  your  affairs,  as  made  all  designs  on 
your  part  abortive,  and  will  for  ever  make  them  so, 
while  he  is  concerned  in  them  or  any  ways  acquainted 
with  them."  And  he  proceeded  to  draw  a  practical 
conclusion  with  regard  to  himself  :  "  While  he  is  so 
[concerned],  you  will  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I 
must  not,  I  cannot  meddle,  without  making  myself 
an  instrument  of  ruining  your  interest  instead  of 
supporting  it." 

Dillon  next  gave  trouble.  He  resented  Atterbury's 
interference  with  his  hitherto  uncontrolled 
management  of  affairs  with  the  French  Court, 
and  seems  to  have  still  kept  in  touch  with  Mar 
and  Lansdowne  rather  than  with  the  Bishop.  He 
even  writes  to  James  (2nd  October,  1724)  :  "  The 
King  is  no  stranger  to  the  frequent  disputes  and 
disagreements  that  happened  between  [the  Bishop] 
and  men  of  distinction,  age,  and  experience  of  his 
own  country  and  religion,  who  acted  jointly  with 
him.  They  complained  of  his  incompatible  humour 
and  violent,  suspicious  temper  "  ;  and  he  asks,  "  Can  it 
well  be  expected  that  [he  himself]  will  meet  with 
better  success,  who  had  different  education  and  is  of 
another  religion  ?  "  He  further  adds  :  "  If  it  be 

1  Stuart  Papers  (Glover),  p.  89. 
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taken  for  granted  that  the  duke  of  Mar  is  accused  of 
schemes  and  counsels  leading  to  Popery,  slavery,  and 
arbitrary  power,  &c.,  is  it  not  natural  to  presume 
his  suspicions  may  extend  further  in  relation  to 
Dillon  ?"  The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  Mar 
was  not  only  suspected  but  convicted  of  having 
proposed  such  a  design  in  the  incredible  memorial  he 
had  himself  drawn  up  and  got  Dillon  to  present  in 
James's  name  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  which 
James  was  to  be  reinstated  in  England  by  a  French 
army  at  the  price  of  home  rule  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  England  was  to  become  in  effect  a 
dependency  of  France ;  though  everybody  who 
saw  it,  except  Dillon  and  Lansdowne,  at  once  under- 
stood that  its  result  must  be  to  discredit  James  in 
England.  Atterbury  could  have  no  illusions  as  to 
the  success  of  the  Jacobite  schemes  when  they  were 
in  such  dishonest  or  incompetent  hands  ;  but  it 
was  easy  for  the  camarilla  to  lay  all  the  blame  on 
Atterbury 's  known  quarrelsomeness. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  conclude  the  tale  of  these  James 
quarrels  at  once.  The  next  person  to  take  a  pique  Murray- 
was  James  Murray.  The  story  he  himself  gives  of 
his  usage  by  Atterbury,  both  to  James  and  his 
brother-in-law  Hay,  obliges  us  to  infer  that  the 
Bishop's  manner  was  more  provocative  than  any 
expression  actually  employed.  "  After  a  great  deal 
of  very  absurd  discourse,  delivered  in  very  ill  humour, 
telling  me  that  I  dipped  in  popish  measures,  and  that 
he  would  not  have  the  King  restored  by  a  popish 
army,  and  far  less  at  the  Pope's  intercession,  he  at 
last  told  me  with  a  most  insolent  air,  that  he  would 
rather  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  have  written 
my  last  despatch.  I  was  so  far  master  of  myself 
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that  I  made  no  answer,  but  got  up  with  some  vivacity 
and  left  the  room."  He  then  wrote  demanding  an 
apology,  which  Atterbury  refused  to  make.  Atter- 
bury  also  wrote  to  Hay,  protesting  that  he  had  said 
nothing  that  he  would  not  say  to  the  King  himself, 
"  bating  only  the  concern  and  earnestness  with 
which  I  expressed  myself."  What  the  Bishop  called 
"  concern  and  earnestness,"  Murray  called  "  insolence  "; 
we  do  not  know  the  Bishop's  name  for  what  Murray 
called  "  vivacity."  James  presently  called  Murray 
to  Rome,  made  him  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  entrusted 
to  him  the  Protestant  half  of  the  training  of  Charles 
Edward.  He  was  a  son  of  the  fifth  Viscount  Stor- 
mont,  had  joined  James's  court  as  gentleman  usher 
when  he  was  sixteen,  and  had  spent  the  intervening 
nineteen  years  in  faithful  service.  He  was, 
undoubtedly,  like  his  brother,  Lord  Mansfield,  a  man 
of  great  ability,  but  such  knowledge  as  he  had  gained 
of  public  affairs  by  travelling  between  Paris  and 
Avignon  to  Rome,  gave  him  no  claim  to  speak 
disparagingly  as  a  "  closet  "  politician,  of  a  man  who 
had  led  the  opposition  in  the  English  House  of  Lords 
for  ten  years.  Atterbury 's  final  reference  to  the 
quarrel,  written  to  Hay,  is  very  characteristic  : 

"  I  have  seen  two  or  three  letters  written  to  Mr. 
Murray  from  your  parts  during  these  seven  weeks 
past.  I  hope  for  the  future  we  shall  live  in  a  stricter 
conjunction.  Assure  yourself  if  we  do  not,  it  shall 
be  none  of  my  fault.  Pray  persuade  him  not  to 
magnify  little  differences,  or  make  them  the  subjects 
of  solemn  complaints  :  if  that  be  the  case,  there  will 
be  no  ease  or  confidence  between  us.  We  are  old 
friends,  and  mean  the  same  thing,  and  cannot  well 
interfere  with  each  other  in  our  views  on  any  point. 
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If  I  err  in  an  expression,  or  even  in  an  opinion,  my 
age,  infirmities,  and  sufferings  may  be  allowed  to 
plead  my  excuse,  and  to  cover  it  in  silence.  But 
enough,  and  too  much,  on  this  matter."1  European 

Atterbury  took  over  the  direction  of  the  Chevalier's  affairs  in 
affairs  in  Paris  at  a  very  critical  moment  of  European  I725- 
politics,  the  most  favourable  for  the  Jacobite  cause 
that  had  occurred  since  the  fall  of  Alberoni.  His 
imitator,  the  Dutch  adventurer  Ripperda,  whose 
scheme  for  a  renewed  friendship  between  Spain  and 
Austria  had  been  suddenly  ripened  by  the  French 
repudiation  of  the  marriage  contract  between  Louis 
XV  and  the  Infanta,  had  been  successful  in  arranging 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (April  30th,  1725),  by  a  secret 
clause  of  which,  directed  against  England,  Austria 
and  Spain  were  not  only  to  compel  the  cession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  but  actively  to  promote  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  In  Russia  the  Empress 
Catherine  was  only  too  ready  to  supply  men  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  in  return  for  Spanish  gold  and 
the  aid  of  Spanish  diplomacy  in  the  recovery  of 
Schleswig  for  the  Duke  of  Holstein.  Atterbury,  of 
course,  had  no  direct  part  to  play  in  any  of  these 
negotiations  ;  his  business  was  to  wait  upon  events, 
to  see  that  the  best  face  was  put  upon  the  Pretender's 
prospects,  and  to  seize  the  most  propitious  moment 
for  a  concerted  rising.  That  he  altogether  failed  was 
due  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  to  the  diplomacy  of 
Townshend  and  Walpole  in  procuring  the  counter 
treaty  of  Hanover  (3rd  September),  and  to  the 
strength  and  mobility  of  the  English  fleet.  The 
letters  of  Atterbury,  preserved  among  the  Stuart 
papers,  are  necessarily  taken  up  with  an  infinitude 

1  Stuart  Papers  (Glover),  p.  201. 
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of  minute  business,  which  has  now  completely  lost 
its  interest,  but  their  perusal  cannot  but  give  the 
reader  a  high  opinion  of  his  political  ability.  The 
historian,  Lord  Stanhope,  speaks  of  his  "  great  and 
surpassing  genius."  It  is  noticeable  how,  when 
Atterbury  came  to  Paris,  he  saw  at  once  that  Dillon 
in  his  hope  of  French  assistance  was  leaning  upon  a 
reed ;  and  saw  also  that  Fleury,  the  Bishop  of 
Frejus,  was  a  more  important  person  to  be  reckoned 
with  than  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  He  dissuaded 
James,  again  and  again,  from  listening  to  any 
suggestion  of  beating  up  Scotland  or  Ireland,  knowing 
that  a  sufficient  support  from  abroad  was  the  indis- 
pensable preliminary.  But  when,  for  the  few  months 
between  the  two  treaties,  he  thought  that  help  was 
on  the  eve  of  appearing,  he  gave  advice  to  oppose  the 
disarming  of  the  Highland  clans.  James  was  of 
course  delighted  with  the  Bishop's  apparent  abandon- 
ment of  his  Fabian  policy,  and  sent  him  a  warrant  to 
treat  and  act  in  his  name  for  six  months  ;  but  here 
the  Marquis  of  Seaforth  interposed,  and  notwith- 
standing the  Chevalier's  explicit  instructions,  sent 
the  order  home  for  submission.  In  the  event,  Atter- 
bury agreed  that  this  had  been  "  no  misfortune,"  as 
his  hopes  of  foreign  help  were  unfulfilled. 

Duke  of  Some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  of  this  period 

Wharton.  are  those  addressed  to  the  brilliant  and  unprincipled 
Duke  of  Wharton.  Atterbury  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  his  talents,  which  he  said  later  no  one  but 
himself  "  could  render  less  useful  than  they  might 
have  been."  Moreover,  he  acknowledged  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  vigorous  and  eloquent  defence  he  had 
made  at  his  trial.  Accordingly  when  he  first  heard  of 
his  arrival  on  the  continent,  with  the  object  of  throwing 
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himself  into  the  Stuart  cause,  he  addressed  to  him 
a  cento  of  Virgilian  lines,  in  which  it  is  not  fanciful 
to  recognise  a  fatherly  interest  and  affection,  deepened 
perhaps  by  the  failure  of  his  hopes  for  his  own  son. 

Wharton,  however,  avoided  Paris,  and  proceeded 
through  Holland  to  Vienna,  alleging  to  the  Bishop  the 
fear  of  exciting  Walpole's  spies,  and  to  James  the 
fear  of  irritating  jealousies  at  home.  Atterbury  was 
clearly  much  hurt ;  but  he  accepted  the  excuse  and 
wrote  often  and  at  great  length  to  Vienna,  urging  the 
importance  of  the  crisis  and  the  responsibility  of 
Wharton's  position.  "  You  are,  my  Lord,  in  a  place 
which  will  give  you  an  occasion  of  exerting  all  your 
talents  for  the  public  good.  'Tis  the  very  spot  of 
business  at  this  critical  juncture.  On  the  measures 
that  shall  be  taken  there  our  hopes  at  present  chiefly 
depend.  ...  A  few  weeks — nay,  days — as  things  now 
stand,  may  furnish  the  opportunity  we  want,  if  we  are 
so  happy  as  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  improve  it."  And 
later  :  "  The  only  power  of  which  there  is  at  present 
any  good  hope  is  that  of  your  Court  wherein  also  that 
of  Spain  is  included.  How  happily  are  you  situated 
in  that  respect  !  And  how  much  may  we  owe  to 
your  address  and  diligence  !  Get  into  Ripperda's 
acquaintance  if  you  can  possibly,  and  find  it  will  give 
no  jealousy  to  Zinzendorf.  .  .  .  Never  man  had  a 
fairer  field  for  action  assigned  him.  Spartam  quam 
nactus  es,  orna.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  put  you 
in  mind  that  your  success  will,  in  great  measure, 
depend  upon  the  coolness  of  mind  in  which  you  shall 
preserve  yourself.  Hie  mos  est,  multis  urgere  culullis. 
He  that  can  bear  that  sort  of  question,  especially  in 
that  clime, — Commissumque  teget  jam  vino  tortus — is 
superior  to  all  others."  He  repeats  his  warning  in  a 
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later  letter  wrapt  in  another  classical  phrase.  To 
James  he  writes  :  "He  has  all  the  talents  requisite 
to  dive  into  the  intentions  of  those  he  deals  with  ;  and 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  application  when  he 
pleases,  and  is  intent  upon  compassing  any  point. 
He  will  be  at  a  distance  from  all  that  company  which 
misled  him  sometimes  into  frolics  at  home,  and  will, 
I  hope,  have  no  starts  of  that  kind  in  a  foreign 
Country  and  a  grave  Court,  especially  when  he  has 
aims  of  such  importance  in  his  view  as  those  which  at 
present  possess  him."  He  advised  James  also  to 
send  him  a  sensible  partner,  who  would  share  a  cup 
with  him,  and  keep  him  from  excess.  We  have 
very  few  letters  from  Wharton,  and  not  much  light 
on  his  behaviour  at  Vienna ;  but  if  it  resembled  what 
followed  presently  at  Madrid1  and  Rome,  his  failure 
to  achieve  any  advantage  for  his  cause  would  need 
no  explanation.  He  struck  a  last  blow  at  Atterbury's 
affections  and  hopes  by  turning  Roman  Catholic, 
though  to  the  bishop  he  denied  having  done  so.  Then 
he  publicly  announced  his  conversion,  and  after  that 
Atterbury  refused  to  see  him.  He  died  in  1731, 
having  thrown  away  health,  talents,  and  fortune. 
James  and  About  the  quarrel  and  rupture  between  James  and 
^s  W^e  Clementina  we  have  no  letters  from  Atterbury 
himself.  But  we  know  from  Colonel  O'Brien,  who 
succeeded  Murray  as  secretary  at  Paris,  that  he 
was  not  blind  to  the  results  of  this  mad  quarrel 
in  the  only  quarters  where  James  had  now  any 
hopes,  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  Vienna,  both  of  which 
actively  espoused  the  lady's  cause  ;  and  still  more 
in  England,  where  James's  elaborate  exculpations 

1  See  an  amusing  letter  from  the  British  Resident,  quoted 
in  Stanhope,  ii,  chap.  xiv. 
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only  succeeded  in  making  him  ridiculous.  This 
affair,  and  the  conversions  of  Wharton  and  North, 
joined  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Jacobite  party  in 
England,  of  which  he  had  assurances  from  his  son- 
in-law  Morice,  must  have  weakened  the  spirit  with 
which  the  stout  old  man  struggled  against  the  folly 
of  the  agents  with  whom  he  was  compelled  to  work, 
and  against  his  own  incapacitating  diseases.  And 
when,  in  addition,  he  became  convinced  that  James 
was  withdrawing  his  confidence,  he  resolved  to  give 
up  his  post  and  retire  from  Paris.  The  letter  in 
which  he  conveyed  his  intention  to  James  is  full  of  a 
melancholy  dignity  (June  16th,  1727)  i1 

"  June  16,   1727. 

"  I  have  had  reasons  for  some  time  to  think,  and  Atterbury 
lately  to  be  satisfied,  that  my  ceasing  to  deal  in  your  f^fthe 
affairs  as  much  as  I  have  done  would  not  be  service, 
unwelcome  to  your  Majesty,  though  you  have  not 
thought  fit  as  yet  to  make  any  such  declaration  to 
me.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  some  ease  to  you, 
Sir,  if  I  first  speak  of  that  matter  myself,  and  assure 
you,  as  I  now  do,  of  my  perfect  readiness  to  retire 
from  that  share  of  business  with  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  thought  not  improper  to  entrust  me.  I 
apprehend  that  as  things  have  been  managed  it  will 
scarce  be  in  my  power  for  the  future  to  do  any  thing 
considerable  for  your  service,  which  I  never  hoped 
to  do  otherwise  than  by  the  countenance  and 
encouragement  you  should  be  pleased  and  should  be 
known  to  afford  me.  That  has,  in  many  respects 
and  by  various  degrees  for  some  time  past,  but 
especially  of  late,  been  withdrawn.  I  have  been 

1  Letter  from  Atterbury  to  James  (Sept.  2, 1 726)  in  Stanhope, 
ii,  App. 
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left  in  all  my  disadvantageous  circumstances  to 
work,  as  well  as  I  could,  without  any  assistance  or 
support.  The  methods  I  have  taken  of  serving  you 
have  been  disapproved,  and  many  ways  traversed. 
What  I  have  asked  more  than  once,  in  order  to  give 
me  that  credit  which  alone  can  render  me  useful,  has 
not  been  granted  me.  In  the  meantime  vain  airs 
have  been  taken  up  and  lessening  things  said  of  me 
by  those  who,  upon  many  accounts,  should  have 
acted  otherwise  ;  and  they  have  ventured  even  to 
boast  that  the  most  secret  parts  of  my  correspondence 
have  been  sent  back  to  them.  I  have  complained, 
declared  the  grounds,  and  proved  the  truth  of  my 
complaints  without  redress.  What  has  given  rise  to 
this  conduct  I  forbear  to  conjecture  or  enquire. 
Doubtless  your  Majesty  must  have  good  and  wise 
reasons  for  not  appearing  to  discourage  it.  I 
acquiesce  in  them,  Sir,  whatever  they  are,  and  from 
my  heart  wish  that  all  the  steps  you  take  towards 
your  great  end,  may  be  well  adjusted  and  proper  ; 
and  then  it  matters  not  much  who  may  be  in  or  out 
of  your  confidence,  or  who  has  or  has  not  the  honour 
of  serving  you." 

Death  of  The  death  of  King  George  a  month  later  revived 
reorge  I.  a  mOmentary  hope  ;  but  advices  from  England  were 
explicit  that  a  change  from  George  I  to  George  II 
was  the  only  change  that  the  nation  was  in  a  mind 
for.  James  had  removed  from  Bologna  to  Nancy, 
where  Atterbury  wrote  to  him  :  "  You  will  observe, 
Sir,  what  a  spirit  of  caution  and  fear  possesses  your 
friends  at  home,  and  how  they  dread  any  alarm  being 
given  to  the  Government,  and  taken  by  it.  ... 
Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  nothing  is  to  be 
expected  from  them  without  a  foreign  and  a  very 
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considerable  assistance."  He  consoles  him  with 
the  assurance  that  Walpole  and  Pulteney  are  still 
hostile  to  each  other,  and  that  the  new  King  and 
Queen  are  not  likely  to  submit  long  to  any  one  man's 
management ;  and  more  bitterly,  that  the  Tories  are 
still  out  of  place,  and  so  in  no  mood  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Court,  as  else  they  would  have  done. 

One  incident  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  1728  Pierre  . 
deserves  mention.  One  morning  in  February  the  courayer 
Bishop  received  a  visit  from  a  lieutenant  of  police 
to  inquire  into  his  complicity  in  the  flight  of  Pere 
Courayer  to  England.  This  learned  and  honest  divine 
had  written  a  book  in  which  he  had  vindicated  the 
orders  of  the  English  Church.  His  book  was  con- 
demned and  suppressed,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
retract ;  meanwhile  he  was  directed  to  reside  at  the 
priory  of  Hennemonte,  near  Paris.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Atterbury,  and  they  became 
fast  friends,  Courayer  giving  the  Bishop  his  picture, 
which  now  hangs  in  the  Bodleian  gallery,  and  Atter- 
bury procuring  for  him  at  Oxford  a  Doctor's  degree 
in  Divinity.  Presently,  when  it  became  clear  to 
Courayer  that  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject 
could  be  made  more  safely  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  Atterbury  furnished  him  with  an  English 
attendant,  by  whose  help  he  made  a  safe  journey. 
Atterbury  was  successful  in  convincing  the  police 
lieutenant  and  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury  who  sent  him 
that  he  had  done  no  more  than  private  friendship 
warranted,  and  the  Cardinal  promised  to  com- 
municate directly  to  Atterbury  in  future  any  charges 
made  against  him,  and  not  to  interfere  with  his 
"  consolation  and  liberty  "  in  Paris,  provided  he  for 
his  part  had  no  dealings  with  Jansenists  and  heretical 
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priests.  But  there  was  not  much  cordiality  behind 
this  exchange  of  compliments.  A  few  months  later, 
after  he  had  left  Paris  for  Surenne,  a  few  miles  off, 
Atterbury  writes  to  his  son-in-law  :  "  The  Cardinal, 
pushed  on  I  suppose  by  Walpole,  continues  to  pursue 
me,  and  to  fright  the  clergy  of  all  sorts  as  much  as  he 
can  from  coming  near  me.  It  is  but  lately  that  he 
wrote  to  the  curate  of  this  place  directing  him  to 
avoid  all  liaisons  with  me  par  rapport  a  la  religion. 
Pray  let  Pere  Courayer  know  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
write  to  any  of  his  friends  to  see  me  ;  and  that  I  am 
so  closely  watched  by  the  Cardinal  that  they  dare 
not." 

Departure  Atterbury  stayed  for  a  few  months  only  at  Surenne, 
from  Paris,  and  then  decided  upon  wintering  at  Montpelier.  His 
departure  from  Paris  raised  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
in  London,  and  everybody  interpreted  it  according 
to  his  good  or  evil  will  to  the  Bishop.  He  wrote  to 
Morice,  who  it  must  be  remembered  was  a  very 
Abdiel  among  the  London  Jacobites,  to  let  a  certain 
great  lord  and  lawyer — clearly  Harcourt — know 
that  he  had  left  the  banker  (i.e.,  James),  and  he  says 
generally:  "My  journey  to  these  parts  and  con- 
tinuance there  will  convince  the  world  (as  I  desire 
it  should)  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  certain  affairs, 
as  I  really  have  not,  nor  ever  intend  to  have  for  the 
future.  I  have  strong  reasons  for  that  conduct, 
strong  enough  to  justify  me  in  it  without  the  least 
thought  of  preparing  my  way  home  by  such  means. 
Were  I  sure  of  never  returning,  I  would  do  the  very 
same  thing ;  I  am  sure  that  you  and  all  men  of 
honour,  spirit,  and  virtue  will  entirely  approve  them." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  Atterbury  himself 
and  his  friends  at  home  were  looking  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  new  reign  for  an  Act  of  Grace.  He  writes, 
March  2nd,  1729  :  "  This  session  can  hardly  pass 
without  an  Act  of  Grace  to  close  it :  it  being  without 
precedent  that  a  new  Prince  should  meet  his  Parlia- 
ment four  times  without  one."1  But  the  difficulty 
Bolingbroke  had  experienced  in  effecting  his  own 
reinstatement  should  have  convinced  them  that 
Walpole  was  not  likely  to  favour,  far  less  to  promote 
any  measure  of  the  sort.  Walpole  put  it  about 
London  that  Atterbury  was  soliciting  his  own 
inclusion  in  such  an  Act  of  Grace  through  his  brother, 
the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  which  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  true.  Horace  Walpole,  the  Ambassador, 
had  been  kept  well  informed  from  1725  onward  by  a 
certain  Sample  or  Semple  of  what  passed  in  the 
Bishop's  house  in  Paris,2  so  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  urge  the  pardon. 

A  further  good  reason  for  leaving  Paris  lay  in  the  Need  for 
need  of  economising.     The  failure  of  Jacobite  hopes  economy' 

1  Nichols,  v,  154. 

2  The  Spy's  letters  are  printed   by  Nichols  (v,   323-364). 
Mr.   Folkestone   Williams   tries    to  show   that  this  Sample 
was  the  son  of  Lord  Sempill  (of  James's  creation),  who  acted 
as  the  Bishop's  scribe.     He  was  certainly  the  Mr.  Semple 
with  whom  Atterbury  corresponded,  for  the  Bishop's  letters 
were  forwarded  to  Horace  Walpole.     See  e.g.,  the  letter  of 
Feb.  4,  1729-30  (Nichols,  v,  149),  and  the  reference  to  it  in 
Semple's,  Number  13  (v,  355).     But  in  a  letter  of  March  2 
(v,  152)  the  Bishop  says,  "Pray  let  me  know  in  your  next 
how  my  Lord  Sempill  and  the  family  do  "  ;    which  looks  as 
if  he  were   a   connexion  but  not   a  son  ;    and  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  Horace  Walpole,  he  speaks  of  meeting  Lord 
Sempill  and  his  son,  an  unnecessary  blind,  as  the  traitor 
was  in  Paris,  and  could  deliver  his  letters  at  the  embassy  by 
hand.     Morice  also  distinguishes  the  "  Master  of  Sempill  " 
from  "  young  Semple  "  (v,   143).     He  is  probably  the  John 
Semple  who  was  the  butler  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton  when  he 
was  envoy  in    France,  and  who  was  arrested    in  1722,  but 
escaped. 

—'2214) 
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had  led  many  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Court — 
Lord  Bathurst  had  done  so,  and  the  Physician,  Dr. 
Freind — and  this  had  seriously  diminished  the  income 
put  at  the  Bishop's  service  by  supporters  of  the 
cause.  It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  more  whole- 
hearted of  the  Jacobites,  as  somewhat  singular  that 
no  one  had  remembered  the  Bishop  in  his  will,  except 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  bequeathed  £500.  The  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  as  became  her  blood,  still  remained 
firm  to  the  cause,  contributing,  it  is  said,  £300  to  the 
Bishop's  income,  besides  paying  many  compliments 
and  favours  to  the  Morices,  who  lived  near  her  at 
Holland  House  ;  but  her  proposal  to  send  the  young 
Duke  to  be  educated  under  Atterbury's  direction, 
which  would  have  been  a  profitable  proceeding  in 
different  ways  to  both,  was  overruled.  Atterbury's 
expectation  of  cheaper  living  at  Montpelier  was 
disappointed.  "  I  thought  half  what  I  spent  there 
would  have  been  sufficient  here ;  but  find  myself 
mistaken  in  that  account.  The  English  have  thrown 
away  their  money  too  liberally  here — and  contribute 
to  raise  the  price  of  things."  In  the  same  letter 
(October  4th,  1728)  he  gives  particulars  of  his  house- 
hold :  "I  have  with  me  Osbaldeston,  Walter  and 
George,  besides  Salkeld ;  and  must  have  a  cook  of 
the  place,  and  perhaps  a  French  footman.  There  are 
no  coaches  here,  but  chairs  only ;  which  I  shall  not 
have  much  occasion  for,  resolving  to  be  as  little 
acquainted  with  the  French,  and  to  make  as  few 
visits  to  them  as  I  can  :  and  from  those  of  our 
Intercourse  country  you  know  I  am  excluded." 
with  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  any  but  political 

men  5         affairs  in  Paris,  and  of  those  we  have  the  fullest 
letters ;         information.     But  it  is  certain  that  Atterbury  found 
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time  and  interest  for  many  other  pursuits.  In 
August,  1723,  Hearne  notes  in  his  Diary  that  advices 
from  Paris  speak  of  the  Bishop  as  having  passed  his 
time  since  his  arrival  "  in  examining  the  publick 
libraries  and  other  curiosities  of  that  city,"  and  as 
having  been  visited  "  by  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  the  famous  Father 
Monfaucon,  and  Abb6  Vertot,  and  other  persons  of 
Distinction  and  Learning,  who  seem  to  pay  him  a 
more  than  ordinary  respect."  The  "  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  Historique  "  (1772)  says  of  him  :  "  Get 
eveque,  retire  en  France,  fut  le  conseil  et  1'ami  des 
gens  de  lettres  ;  il  s'en  fit  recherche"  par  son  erudition 
et  par  son  gout,  et  aime"  par  sa  politesse  et  les  agre"- 
mens  de  son  commerce."  There  survive  nine  letters 
to  Mons.  Thiriot,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  lending  the 
Bishop  French  books  of  all  kinds,  which  he  returned 
with  a  criticism.  To  Thiriot's  friend,  Voltaire,  he  had 
an  antipathy,  and  deeply  resented  a  reference  to 
himself  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Essay  on  Tragedy." 
Among  his  correspondents  were  Rollin  the  historian, 
the  Abbe  Granet,  and  the  Abbe"  des  Fontaines,  and 
the  last  wrote  of  him  after  his  death  :  "  Though  he 
did  not  speak  our  language,  he  knew  its  genius  and 
its  beauties.  No  fault  in  it  escaped  him  ;  and  I  have 
often  been  astonished  at  his  sagacity  on  that  point." 
We  are  told  also  that  the  clergy  vied  with  the  men 
of  letters  in  their  attentions.  The  writer  of  a  letter  a 
in  the  Daily  Post  (July  17,  1737)  says  of  this  com- 
plaisance :  "  When  he  was  in  France,  what  respect, 
what  caresses  did  he  not  receive  from  her  Dignified 
Clergy  !  What  pains,  what  industry,  what  arguments 
did  they  not  employ  to  bring  him  over  to  their 
communion  !  This  was  a  point  which  they  pursued 
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several  years  together,  even  to  his  last  moments,  with 
an  assiduity  altogether  as  indefatigable  as  it  was 
fruitless."1  Nichols  gives  a  story,  without  naming 
his  authority,  that  "  The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
sent  a  select  deputation  to  the  Bishop  to  invite  his 
Lordship  to  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches, 
hoping  to  convince  him  of  the  sinfulness  of  dissension 
from  their  apostolic  faith,"  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
posed  them  with  the  differences  between  the  various 
texts  of  the  Vulgate  sanctioned  by  Popes  all  equally 
infallible.  But  the  tale  in  the  form  he  gives  it  is 
far  from  convincing.2 

The  letters,  when  the  political  correspondence 
ceases,  become  much  more  generally  interesting. 
There  is  a  letter,  for  example,  to  a  clergyman  named 
Williams,  one  of  the  many  that  followed  the 
Pretender's  fortunes,  about  the  picture  at  Bologna 
attributed  to  the  evangelist  St.  Luke.  Atterbury's 
view  of  this  work  of  art  is  characteristically 
Protestant  :  "I  am  not  curious  in  relation  to  the 
picture  said  to  be  drawn  by  St.  Luke ;  and  should 
have  more  respect  for  it,  if  it  came  in  my  way,  were 
it  certainly  drawn  by  Raphael.  The  only  picture,  I 
believe,  that  St.  Luke  ever  drew  of  the  Virgin  was  in 
his  Gospel  :  and  it  is  a  fine  one,  and  certainly  like 
her.  That  I  can  look  upon  with  delight  and  venera- 
tion, being  sure  of  the  hand  that  made  it.  I  dare 
say  you  are  of  my  opinion,  that  those  leaves  in  his 
Gospel  which  describe  her  character  are  worth  all  the 
canvas  of  Italy  that  pretends  to  give  us  her  figure."  3 

1  Nichols,  iii,    160. 

2  Ibid.,  i,  471. 

3  Nichols,  ii,  383;  on  pp.  297-9  are  five  short  notes  to  the 
same  person. 
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In  another  letter  to  the  same  virtuoso,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Rome,  he  writes  :  "  The  promotion  of  the 
Barigello's  brother-in-law  is  somewhat  out  of  the  way. 
But  it  is  not  your  and  my  business  even  to  wish  those 
preferments  were  better  disposed  of.  He  that  gives 
them,  you  know,  cannot  be  in  the  wrong ;  at  least 
on  your  side  of  the  mountains.  Your  visit  to  Loretto 
to  see  the  flying  house,  now  enshrined  in  a  Chapel, 
was  worthy  of  your  curiosity.  But  you  say  not  a 
word  of  St.  Peter's,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 
worth  all  the  other  sights  that  Italy  affords  :  it  is 
the  only  one  in  the  world  that  I  have  ever  had  a  desire 
to  see."  He  writes  to  him  also  about  Roman  coins. 
The  references  to  literature  are  not  numerous.  The 
bishop  received  and  "  perused  every  line  of  "  the 
fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Pope's  "  Odyssey  "  ;  but 
was  sorry  to  find  when  he  had  done  so  how  much  of 
the  work  was  not  by  his  friend  Pope.  He  reads  in  an 
English  newspaper  some  verses  on  Lord  Cadogan,  and 
asks  Mr.  Morice  to  inquire  of  his  "  Twitnam  friend  " 
as  to  the  author.  "  There  is  a  particular  turn  in  them 
that  makes  me  inquisitive  after  the  writer.  I  hope  it 
is  one  I  do  not  know,  that  I  may  have  the  satisfaction 
to  think  that  some  new  pen  is  arising  that  promises  to 
be  in  any  degree  like  those  I  do."1  In  reply,  Mr. 
Morice  writes  that  he  was  assured  the  author  was 
Mr.  Tickell.  He  reads  Gulliver's  Travels  on  its 
appearance  ;  and  remarks  on  a  proposed  French 
translation,  that  "  the  French  will  neither  be  able  to 
relish  the  humour  of  that  piece,  nor  understand  the 
meaning  of  it."2  He  thinks  Congreve's  verses  to 
Lord  Cobham  show  him  to  be  a  "little  declined."3 

1  Nichols,  ii,  316.  2  Ibid.,  ii,  340. 

3  Ibid.,  iii,   19. 
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Of  the  "  Dunciad  "  he  writes  :  "I  find  many  are  of 
my  sentiment  with  regard  to  it,  and  think  the  writer 
has  engaged  himself  in  a  very  improper  and  trouble- 
some scuffle,  not  worthy  of  his  pen  at  all,  which  was 
designed  for  greater  purposes.  Nor  can  all  the  good 
poetry  in  those  three  cantos  make  amends  for  the 
trouble  and  teasing  they  will  occasion  to  him.  Tell 
him  so  directly  in  my  name."1 

Vk1l°'s  °f        Atterbury  himself  had  resumed  author  in  his  new 

first1  leisure   from   politics ;     turning   once   more   to   his 

eclogue        favourite  Virgil.     He  made  a  version  in  couplets  of 

flection^on  the  first  eclogue>2  which  he  sent  to  Pope,  and  wrote 

lapis."         "  Reflections     on     the     Character     of    lapis,"    the 

Physician, 3  in  the  Xllth  Mneid,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 

Freind.    The  idea  of  this  paper  was  the  identification 

of    lapis    with   Antonius    Musa,    the    physician    of 

Augustus,   who  cured  the  Emperor  with  the  cold 

bath,  but  by  the  same  treatment  killed  the  young 

Marcellus. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  later  letters  is  domestic. 
Mary  Morice  was  an  ideal  daughter  ;  her  husband  was 
an  ideal  son-in-law,  and  more  than  took  the  place  of 
the  prodigal  "  Obby,"  for,  being  a  lawyer,  he  could 
manage  the  bishop's  aff airs  as  well  as  minister  to  his 
comfort.  Obby  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  When 
the  Bishop  was  sent  abroad,  Dr.  Stratford's  righteous 
wrath  was  assuaged,  and  he  remarks  to  Lord  Harley  : 
Osborne  "  Were  his  son  here  capable  of  any  kindness,  I  should 
Atterbury.  be  ready  to  shew  it,  but  he  is  such  a  creature  as  would 
alone  be  a  severe  affliction  to  any  other  father."  He 
presently  left  Christ  Church,  and  the  first  account  we 

1  Nichols,  ii,  378. 

2  Ibid.,  iii,  291. 

3  Ibid.,  ii,  428. 
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have  of  him  comes  in  a  letter  from  Morice  (August  5th, 
1725).  "  I  have  received  worse  and  worse  news  from 
Oxford  about  my  brother  Atterbury,  the  purport  of 
what  Mr.  Le  Hunte  [his  tutor]  writes  to  me  is  that 
my  brother,  foreseeing  he  must  quitt  Christ  Church, 
is  preparing  for  it  by  having  already  forsaken  the 
Chappel,  and  all  Exercises  of  the  College,  and  to 
lighten  himself  against  his  journey,  is  selling  off  his 
Books  and  Furniture,  and  what  waste  he  may  make 
of  goods  and  money,  if  not  suddenly  removed,  Mr.  Le 
Hunte  says  he  can't  tell,  notwithstanding  any  care 
of  his  to  prevent  it."  On  March  6th,  1726,  he  writes  : 
"  He  has  been  no  little  expense  to  you  since  he 
left  Oxford,  from  whence  he  came  without  a  rag 
of  clothes  or  linen  fit  to  be  seen  upon  him,  so  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  clothe  him  from  top  to  toe, 
especially  when  added  to  the  further  expense  of 
equipping  him  for  the  voyage."  The  plan  was  to 
send  him  to  Barbadoes,  so  as  to  get  him  out  of  bad 
company  ;  but  he  returned  unimproved,  1  and  at  the 
end  of  1726  was  sent  on  a  voyage  to  India,  returning 
in  two  years'  time.  On  September  26th,  1728, 
Morice  writes  :  "  You  guess  very  rightly  at  my 
silence  in  relation  to  brother  Obby.  He  is  indeed 
far  from  what  his  sister  and  I  could  wish  him,  and  it 
is  to  no  purpose  to  vex  you  about  him.  He  is  in  the 
house  with  us,  and  we  shall  keep  him  as  much  out  of 
harm's  way  as  is  possible  for  us.  About  Christmas 
he  is  to  make  another  trip  to  China.  I  have,  I  think, 
secured  him  the  station  of  a  mate  on  board  the  Lynn. 

1  He  seems  to  have  raised  a  little  pocket  money  at  this 
time  by  selling  some  of  his  father's  manuscripts  to  Curll. 
They  were  published  (Jan.  5,  1727)  as  the  bait  in  a  volume 
of  miscellanies  called  "  Attcrburyana." 
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If  going  in  that  rank  will  not  bring  him  to  think  a 
little  more  than  he  has  hitherto  done,  I  cannot  tell 
what  can  be  done  further  for  him."  When  the  time 
came  for  the  China  voyage,  Mrs.  Morice  took  him  to 
see  his  uncle  Lewis  at  Highgate,  who  gave  him  five 
guineas  "  to  encourage  him  to  behave  well  and  mind 
his  business  at  sea."  But  several  days  after  he  had 
taken  leave  at  home,  he  was  seen  in  Kensington, 
and  the  Morices  did  not  know  whether  he  intended 
to  let  the  ship  go  without  him.  If  Uncle  Lewis  had 
made  the  present  ten  guineas,  this  might  have 
happened  ;  but  on  December  30th  Mrs.  Morice  writes 
to  her  father  :  "  My  brother  is  at  last  gone  to  China. 
I  was  in  great  fears  of  his  being  left  behind,  which 
would  probably  have  been  a  misfortune  to  his 
relations,  but  a  greater  to  himself.  Whilst  he  is 
abroad  he  is  pretty  much  out  of  danger,  and  scarce 
anything  could  have  kept  him  so  at  home.  .  .  .  For 
some  weeks  before  he  went,  there  did  not  pass  a  day 
in  which  his  mismanagements  did  not  give  me  the 
greatest  degree  of  trouble  and  concern."1  In  another 
letter  she  calls  him  "  an  unaccountable  young  man," 
adding  :  "I  cannot  but  love  him  with  all  his  faults." 

Osborne  Atterbury  was  given  a  special  licence  to 
correspond  with  the  Bishop  when  he  went  abroad, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  use  of  his 
privilege,  greatly  to  his  father's  concern.  "  The 
person  that  has  gone  the  long  voyage,"  he  writes  to 
Morice,  trying  to  hide  his  domestic  grief  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  English  letter-openers,  "  never 
sent  me  a  line  before  or  after  he  went  on  shipboard. 
God  forgive  him."  Seeing  no  prospect  of  amendment 
in  the  lad,  he  left  his  landed  estate,  including  what 

1  Nichols,  ii,  424. 
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should  descend  to  him  from  his  brother,  to  trustees 
for  his  son's  use  ;  if  he  married  with  consent  of  his 
father  or  the  trustees,  it  was  to  be  settled  on  his 
children,  with  remainder  to  the  Morices'  eldest  son. 
The  personal  estate  was  to  go  entirely  to  the  Morices. 
Lewis  Atterbury's  landed  estate  of  £400  a  year,  which 
by  the  father's  will  passed  to  the  Bishop,  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  he,  being  an  unaccountable  person, 
preferred  to  bequeath  himself  to  Osborne  Atterbury. 
The  rest  of  the  young  gentleman's  story  can  be  briefly 
told.  He  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  estate  in  1731. 
His  father  died  the  following  year.  Mr.  Morice, 
as  executor,  administered  the  symbolic  shilling,  and 
Nichols  has  a  curious  story  that  the  lady  whom  he 
afterward  >  married,  a  maid  of  Mrs.  Morice's,  was 
present  at  the  interview,  and  the  young  man  was 
so  much  struck  with  her  sympathetic  manner  that 
he  fell  in  love.  Nichols  gives  this  pleasing  tale 
on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Osborne  Atterbury  herself, 
who  survived  until  1789.  The  effect  of  this  lady's 
influence  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  his  subsequent 
ordination,  it  is  said  by  his  father's  adversary,  Bishop 
Hoadly.  His  son  Francis  became  a  distinguished 
divine,  and  furnished  Nichols  with  much  of  the 
materials  for  his  grandfather's  memoirs.  His  son 
inherited  something  of  his  grandfather's  wildness, 
and  was  killed  by  overturning  the  Birmingham  coach, 
of  which  he  had  taken  the  reins  ;  thus  bringing  the 
family  to  an  end. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  quote  from  Mary 
Morice's  letters  to  her  father  examples  of  her  filial 
tenderness,  but  they  may  be  read  at  length  in 
Nichols's  Collection.  With  her  husband,  every  year 
that  her  health  permitted,  she  paid  a  visit  to  Paris, 
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sometimes  extending  over  many  months.  But  con- 
sumption was  deepening  its  hold  upon  her,  and  when 
the  Bishop  moved  south  to  Montpelier  in  1729,  he 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  the  fatigue  of  so 
long  a  journey.  He  proposed  instead  to  take  up  his 
residence  on  the  coast  opposite  England,  so  as  to  be 
within  easy  reach.  But  his  friends  failed  to  find 
him  a  suitable  house,  and  as  the  physicians  in  London 
thought  Montpelier  might  benefit  their  patient,  the 
journey  was  decided  upon.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
party  should  travel  by  sea  to  Bordeaux,  and  thence 
to  Toulon  by  easy  stages  on  "  the  very  best  road  in 
France , ' '  and  so  to  Montpeli er .  Unhappily,  they  were 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  first  at  Dover,  and  then 
at  Plymouth  and  at  Falmouth,  into  which  they  were 
driven  by  a  storm  for  no  less  than  six  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  patient's  condition  became  rapidly 
worse.  "  The  letters  of  Mr.  Morice,"  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  "  at  this  period  to  the  Bishop  are  most 
affecting.  We  may  trace  in  them  what  too  many  of 
us  may  have  felt  with  those  most  dear  to  us — how 
affection  struggles  against  reason — how  tenaciously 
the  mind  clings  to  the  lessening  chances  of  recovery — 
how  slowly  hope  darkens  into  fear,  and  fear  into 
despair."1  The  Bishop's  letters,  which  alone  concern 
us,  are  even  more  touching.  On  September  3rd, 
1729  (N.S.),  he  writes  to  her  : 

"  My  dear  Heart, 

"  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  that  I  can  hardly 
say  anything  to  you  till  I  see  you.  My  heart  is  full ; 
but  it  is  in  vain  to  begin  upon  paper  what  I  can  never 
end.  I  have  a  thousand  desires  to  see  you,  which  are 
checked  by  a  thousand  fears  lest  any  ill  accident 

1  History,  ii,  217. 
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should  happen  to  you  in  the  journey.  God  preserve 
you  in  every  step  of  it  and  send  you  safe  hither  !  and 
I  will  endeavour,  by  His  blessing  and  assistance  to 
send  you  well  back  again,  and  to  accompany  you  in 
the  journey  as  far  as  the  law  of  England  will  suffer 
me.  I  stay  here  only  to  receive  and  take  care  of 
you  (for  no  other  view  should  have  hindered  my 
coming  into  the  north  of  France  this  autumn)  and  I 
live  only  to  help  towards  lengthening  your  life,  and 
rendering  it,  if  I  can,  more  agreeable  to  you ;  for  I 
see  not  of  what  use  I  am,  or  can  be,  in  other  respects. 
...  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Morice  about  everything  I 
can  think  of  relating  to  your  accommodation  on  the 
road ;  and  shall  not  therefore  repeat  any  part  of  it  in 
this  letter,which  is  intended  only  to  acknowledge  a  mis- 
take under  which  I  find  myself.  I  thought  I  loved  you 
before  as  much  as  I  could  possibly.  But  I  feel  such 
new  degrees  of  tenderness  arising  in  me,  upon  this 
terrible  long  journey,  as  I  was  never  before  acquainted 
with.  God  will  reward  you,  I  hope,  for  your  piety 
to  me  ;  which  had,  I  doubt  not,  its  share  in  producing 
this  resolution  ;  and  will  in  rewarding  you  reward 
me  also,  that  being  the  chief  thing  I  have  to  beg  of 
Him.  Adieu,  my  dear  Heart,  till  I  see  you.  ...  I 
am  gotten  to  another  page,  and  must  do  violence  to 
myself  to  stop  here.  But  I  will,  and  abruptly  bid 
you,  my  dear  Heart,  adieu,  till  I  bid  you  welcome  to 
Montpelier." 

The  party  reached  Bordeaux  on  October  9th,  to  Her 
find  that  Mrs.  Morice  was  too  weak  to  travel  by  chaise,  Ja^r  death, 
and  no  litter  being  procurable,  the  journey  was  made 
by  boat  up  the  Garonne  ;    the  Bishop  meanwhile 
hurrying  the  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Montpelier 
to  meet  it  at  Toulouse.    To  Pope,  who  ventured  at 
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last  to  write  to  him,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  closing 
scene  :  "  With  great  spirit  and  courage  she  ventured 
all  night  up  the  Garonne  to  see  me,  which  she  above 
all  things  desired  to  do  before  she  died.  By  that 
means  she  was  brought  where  I  was  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  morning,  and  lived  twenty  hours 
afterwards  ;  which  time  was  not  lost  on  either  side. 
She  had  her  senses  to  the  very  last  gasp,  and  exerted 
them  to  give  me  in  those  few  hours  greater  marks  of 
duty  and  love  than  she  had  done  in  all  her  lifetime, 
though  she  had  never  been  wanting  in  either.  The 
last  words  she  said  to  me  were  the  kindest  of  all,  a 
reflection  on  the  goodness  of  God,  which  had  allowed 
us  in  this  manner  to  meet  once  more."1 
Atterbury's  The  death  of  Mrs.  Morice  determined  her  husband 

Paris"  t0  to  settle  with  his  familv.  in  France,  so  as  to  comfort 
the  declining  days  of  his  father-in-law.  To  do  this 
it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  his  office  as  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  and  he  secured  the  permission 
of  the  Chapter  to  do  so  by  the  gift  of  £500  towards  the 
building  fund  of  the  new  Dormitory.  But  before 
the  negotiations  had  gone  far  he  had  what  he  calls, 
"  a  most  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune."  By 
the  conviction  of  the  notorious  Col.  Charteris  the 
High  Bailiff  became  entitled  to  all  his  effects  in 
the  liberty  of  Westminster,  which  amounted  to 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pounds ; 
though  upon  his  pardon  Charteris  compounded  for 
them  by  the  payment  of  £3,000,  only  a  tithe  of  the 
original  forfeiture,  but  still  no  trifling  windfall.  In 

1  A  Mr.  John  Evans,  brother  of  the  sub-dean  of  West- 
minster, travelled  with  the  Morices,  and  wrote  to  his  brother 
a  diary  of  the  voyage  and  a  most  affecting  account  of  Mrs. 
Morice' s  last  hours  (Nichols,  iii,  68,  72,  78).  Pope  and  Samuel 
Wesley  commemorated  the  sad  event  in  verse. 
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July,  1730,  he  escorted  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
and  her  son  to  Dover,  on  their  way  to  Paris,  whither 
Atterbury  had  once  more  returned,  and  quickly 
followed  himself,  spending  there  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  At  the  great  lady's  solicitation  the  Bishop 
seems  once  more  to  have  taken  some  part  in  the 
Pretender's  affairs.  The  letters  of  Semple  are 
missing  between  March  22nd,  1730,  and  February 
17th,  1731  ;  but  at  the  latter  date  he  has  the  news 
that  Inverness  and  Murray  and  "  all  the  rest  of  them 
will  be  routed  in  a  little  time,  which  will  put  the 
Bishop  on  the  highest  pinnacle."  He  adds,  "it  was 
the  Dutchess  of  Buckingham  that  brought  it  about." 
The  only  letter  that  survives  from  the  second  period 
of  influence  is  a  long  one  to  Inverness,  taking  him 
severely  to  task  for  joining  the  Roman  Church  with- 
out first  opening  his  scruples  to  one  who  might  have 
removed  them,  and  telling  him  with  great  plainness 
of  speech  the  motives  generally  assigned  for  his 
conduct.  Mr.  Lang,  who  calls  Atterbury's 
Protestantism  "  truculent,"  considers  that  the  change 
of  faith  was  the  affair  of  Inverness  alone  ; 1  but  surely 
that  cannot  be  maintained.  Atterbury  believed  that 
the  deadliest  blows  struck  at  the  Stuart  cause  had 
been  the  conversions  of  Lord  North  and  the  Duke  of 
Wharton,  and  he  had  refused  to  see  either  of  them 
afterwards.  Everybody  in  England  knew  of  the 
quarrel  between  Clementina  and  Inverness,  and  the 
interpretation  put  upon  his  conversion  there  could  not 
fail  to  be,  that  no  favour  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  queen  by  any  but  Roman  Catholics. 

At  the  end  of  1731  Atterbury  once  more,  and  for  Reply  to 
the  last  time,  sent  a  pamphlet  to  press,  of  which  the  Oldmixon. 

1  "  The  King  over  the  Water,"  p.  388. 
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occasion  was  as  follows.  Oldmixon,  the  writer  of 
Whig  history,  in  his  volume  upon  the  "  Royal  House 
of  Stuart,"  charged  the  editors  of  Clarendon's  history, 
who,  according  to  his  statement,  were  Aldrich, 
Atterbury,  arid  Smalridge,  with  altering  the  text  to 
suit  party  purposes,  alleging  the  authority  of  George 
Duckett,  a  commissioner  of  excise  and  the  friend  of 
Addison,  who  had  the  information  from  Edmund 
Smith,  one  of  Johnson's  poets,  now  deservedly 
forgotten.  Oldmixon  printed  a  letter  from  Duckett, 
in  which  he  gives  Smith's  own  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  he  was  employed  "  by  those  reverends  " 
to  interpolate  and  alter  the  original  in  some  hundreds 
of  places,  one,  which  he  especially  indicated,  being  an 
expression  in  the  character  of  Hampden  :  "  He  had 
a  head  to  contrive,  a  heart  to  conceive,  and  a  hand  to 
execute  any  villainy. ' '  Oldmixon,  in  his  own  account , 
gave  the  further  details  :  "  that  when  Smith  read  this 
to  one  of  those  Doctors,  he  clapped  him  on  the  back 
and  cried,  with  an  asseveration,  '  It  will  do  '  "  ;  and 
that  this  confession,  and  the  remorse  he  expressed  for 
being  concerned  in  the  imposture,  were  his  last  words. 
Atterbury  saw  the  report  in  an  Amsterdam  journal, 
and  at  once  wrote  to  vindicate  the  three  Deans  of 
Christ  Church  "  from  so  foul  an  aspersion."  He 
points  out  that  the  story  of  this  death-bed  declaration 
had  slept  for  about  twenty  years,  and  that  two  of  the 
persons  charged  with  the  falsification  were  dead. 
"  The  delay  of  the  accusation,  therefore,  if  without 
design,  was  not  without  its  advantages,  and  had  it 
been  deferred  a  little  longer,  till  I  was  not  only  out 
of  the  way,  but  out  of  the  world,  it  had  had  a  still 
fairer  chance  towards  being  uncontradicted,  and 
consequently  credited."  The  answer  he  gave  to  the 
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charge,  so  far  as  he  and  his  friend  Smalridge  were 
concerned,  was  that  they  were  not  among  the  editors 
of  the  history  (who  were  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
Bishop  Sprat,  and  Dean  Aldrich),1  and  so  had  no 
opportunity  to  tamper  with  the  text.  Smith's 
testimony,  therefore,  "  being  undoubtedly  false  as 
to  two  of  three  persons  it  is  levelled  at,  may  justly 
be  presumed  alike  false  as  to  the  third."  And  he 
adds  that  the  well-known  relations  of  Smith  with  Dr. 
Aldrich  (who  had  expelled  him  from  Christ  Church) 
made  it  incredible  "  that  he  should  have  had  the 
least  share  in  his  confidence,  on  so  nice,  or  indeed  on 
any  occasion."  On  the  impossibility  of  anyone 
having  retouched  Clarendon's  characters,  "  which  are 
allowed  to  be  the  most  distinguished  and  beautiful 
part  of  the  work,"  he  says  :  "  the  after  strokes  of 
any  less  able  pencil,  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
first  masterly  hand,  would  soon  be  discovered ;  and 
yet,  I  am  persuaded,  the  most  discerning  eye  can 
find  out  no  traces  of  such  a  mixture  ;  no,  not  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hampden,  even  in  those  words,  at 
the  close  of  it,  against  which  Mr.  Oldmixon  so  warmly 
declaims  ;  they  are  perfectly  in  the  style  and  manner 
of  my  Lord  Clarendon  :  they  contain  nothing  new 
in  them,  but  only  sum  up,  in  short,  what  he  had 
scattered  through  different  parts  of  the  two  first 
volumes."  2  It  may  be  added  that,  though  Oldmixon 
replied,  he  said  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  that  the 
passage  applied  to  Hampden  is  found  in  Clarendon's 

1  In  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  at  the  Bodleian  is  a  note  by 
Wm.  Brome  about  a  visit  he  paid  to  Sprat  ;   but  could  not 
see  him  because  he,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  "  were  together  upon  a  matter  of  importance, 
which  was  revising  Clarendon." 

2  Nichols,  iii,  124-125. 
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own  manuscript.  The  lie  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Duckett's,  and  not  Smith's  ;  and  if  so,  Dr.  Johnson's 
antipathy  to  excisemen  may  in  this  particular  case 
be  condoned. 1  Atterbury  sent  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet 
to  Pope,  with  an  apology2  for  engaging  with  one  whom 
he  had  reckoned  among  the  Heroes  of  the  Dunciad ; 
and  he  enclosed  one  for  Swift.  He  sent  a  copy  also 
to  James,  with  a  letter  dated  November  12th,  1731, 
which  is  interesting  from  the  parallel  he  draws 
between  Clarendon's  circumstances  and  his  own  : 

"  Paris,  Nov.  12,   1731. 

Tame1"  to  "I  have  been  obliged  to  write  and  print  the  Paper 
enclosed,  partly  for  reasons  specified  in  the  Paper 
itself,  and  partly  at  the  desire  of  some  friends  in 
England  ;  which  I  comply  with  the  more  readily,  as 
it  gave  me  an  occasion  of  doing  some  little  justice  to 
the  memory  of  that  great  and  good  man,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  ;  equally  eminent  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Crown  and  his  ill  usage  on  that  very  account. 

1  "  The   'authenticity    of     Clarendon's    History,    though 
printed  with  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  first  Universities 
of   the   world,    had    not    an    unexpected    manuscript    been 
happily  discovered,  would  with  the  help  of  factious  credulity 
have  been  brought  into  question  by  the  two  lowest  of  all 
human  beings,  a  Scribbler  for  a  party  and  a  Commissioner 
of  Excise  "  (Idler,  65). 

2  The  letter  is  dated  Nov.  23,  1731.      It  got  into  the  news- 
papers, being  "  communicated,"  says  Mr.   Rawlinson,  "  by 
John  Locker,  Esq.,  to  one  Payne,  a  bookseller  in  Bishopgate 
Street,  who  printed  it  at  the  end  of  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous 
poems."     "This  letter,"  he  continues,  "Mr.  Pope  is  pleased 
to  disown,  coward  as  he  is,  for  fear  of  incurring  any  penalty 
for  a  correspondence  prohibited  by  the  Act  for  the  Bishop's 
exile  "  (MSS.  J.  4°,  5).     The  note  in  the  1737  edition  says  : 
"  We  have  ventured  to  insert  this  letter  which  was  plainly 
intended  for  Mr.   Pope,   though  we  are  informed   that  on 
second  thoughts  it  was  not  judged  proper  to  send  it  him," 
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"  Whilst  I  was  justifying  his  History,  I  own  myself 
to  have  been  tempted  to  say  somewhat  likewise  in 
defence  of  his  character  and  conduct,  particularly  as 
to  the  aspersion  with  which  he  has  been  loaded  of 
advising  King  Charles  to  gain  his  enemies  and  neglect 
his  friends.  A  fatal  advice !  which  he  certainly 
never  gave,  though  he  smarted  under  the  effects  of 
it,  and  was  sacrificed  by  his  Master  to  please  those 
who  were  not  afterwards  found  to  be  of  any  great 
importance  to  his  service.  But  I  considered  the  ill 
use  that  might  be  made  of  such  an  apology,  and 
therefore  declined  it. 

"  You  may  perhaps  not  have  heard,  Sir,  that  what 
happened  to  my  Lord  Clarendon  was  the  first  instance 
in  the  English  story  of  banishing  any  person  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  wherein  a  clause  was  expressly 
inserted  to  make  all  correspondence  with  him  penal, 
even  to  death.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  am  the 
second  instance  of  a  subject  so  treated ;  and  may 
perhaps  be  the  last,  since  even  the  inflictors  of  such 
cruelties  seem  now  to  be  aweary  and  ashamed  of 
them. 

"  Having  the  honour  to  be  like  him  as  I  am,  in 
my  sufferings,  I  wish  I  could  have  been  like  him  too 
in  my  services  :  but  that  has  not  been  in  my  power. 
I  can  indeed  die  in  exile,  asserting  the  Royal  cause 
as  he  did  ;  but  I  see  not  what  other  way  is  now  left 
me  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  it. 

"  May  wisdom  govern  and  success  attend  all  your 
counsels  !  " 


In  the  summer  of  1731  two  of  the  Morice  children 
came  to  Paris  on  a  visit  to  their  grandfather,  and 
remained  till  the  following  February,  one  of  them 

22— (2214) 
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falling  ill  of  small-pox,  which  Atterbury  incidentally 
tells  us  he  had  not  himself  had. 1  At  the  beginning  of 
1732  Atterbury  had  a  severe  illness,  and  feeling  the 
approaches  of  death,  became  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  his  papers.  He  applied  both  to  Cardinal  Fleury 
and  Lord  Waldegrave,  the  English  Ambassador  to 
put  them  under  seal  in  the  event  of  his  death  until  his 
executor  should  arrive  to  claim  them  ;  but  the  English 
Ambassador,  after  consultation  with  the  home 
authorities,  replied  that  the  bishop  could  not  claim 
the  privilege.  The  application  to  the  French  authori- 
ties was  more  successful.  He  died  suddenly  in  the 
early  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  4th,  (N.S.).2  His 
Secretary,  Mr.  Salkeld  and  Lord  Sempill  (of  James's 
creation)  at  once  took  charge  of  his  effects,  omitting 
to  give  official  notice  of  the  death  until  they  had 
made  a  thorough  search  among  the  papers.  The 
English  Government  and  James  were  both  anxious  to 
secure  any  compromising  documents  ;  and  to  ensure 
their  safe  custody  Sempill  placed  those  he  had 
selected  under  seal  at  the  Scots  College  until  the 
arrival  of  Morice.  3  After  much  solicitation  of  the 

1  The  Atterbury  who  had  small-pox  at  Christ  Church  in 
1693  (Wood,  iii,  81),  must  therefore  have  been  Lewis,  and 
not  Francis,  as  the  editor  supposes. 

2  See  correspondence  of  Lord  Waldegrave,    Brit.    Mus., 
Add.  MSS.,  32,776,  36,139- 

3  The  negotiations  are  described  at  length  in  the  preface 
to   the   Stuart   Papers    (Glover).     A   letter   to   the    Earl   of 
Strafford   from   Captain   Powell  in   Paris   (28   March)    gives 
some  additional  particulars  :    "  There  is  strange  strugling  for 
the  Bishop's  papers.     A  fortnight  before  he  died  he  sent  for 
the  Lieutent  de  Police,  and  told  him  that  he  wou'd  give  orders 
to  his  servants,  that  whenever  they  should  think  him  in  danger, 
to  come  and  call  him  to  seal  up  his  scrutore,  etc.,   which  he 
promised  to  do.     But  here  is  two  sorry  fellows,    one    calls 
himself  Lord  Sample,  and  the  other  Salthill,  a  broken  woollen 
draper,  who  were  the  Bishop's  creetors ;    they  happened  to 
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Cardinal,  Morice  at  last  obtained  the  delivery  of  those 
relating  to  family  affairs. 

The  bishop's  remains  were  brought  home  in  the 
ship  Moore  from  Dieppe  and  landed  on  March  30th. 
The  coffin  was  at  once  seized  and  carried  to  the  Custom 
House,  on  the  pretext  that  a  quantity  of  lace  was 
known  to  be  concealed  in  it.  Mr.  de  la  Faye,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  had  sent  over  a  Mr.  Pelham 
to  Paris  when  he  heard  of  the  Bishop's  death  to  get 
at  any  papers  he  could.  He  writes  to  Lord  Walde- 
grave  :  "  Probably  there  are  some  curiosities  to  be 
met  with  in  his  scrutore,  if  one  knew  how  to  come 
at  them."  Having  arrested  Morice  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  and  taken  him  for  examination  before  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Harrington,  he  writes 

be  with  him  when  he  chang'd  (for  he  went  off  suddenly)  and 
charg'd  the  servants  to  keep  it  a  secret  and  let  no  soul  in  ; 
and  for  fear  Sir  Hector  Machlin  and  another  Sample  (that 
made  his  escape)  should  come  to  dine  there  as  they  were 
invited,  they  sent  a  message  in  the  Bishop's  name  to  desire 
them  to  excuse  him,  for  he  had  business  that  hindered  him 
from  dining  with  them  that  day.  So  that  they  had  the  house 
to  themselves  for  24  hours,  and  when  they  had  sent  three 
boxes  out  of  it,  they  sent  to  O'brian  and  others  to  seal  up 
things.  This  O'brian  does  the  Pretender's  business  here, 
and  demanded  the  papers  in  his  master's  name  and  was 
refused.  However,  his  seal  is  on  them,  and  they  wait  for 
orders  from  Rome.  I  am  told  that  Morris  has  dined  with 
Lord  Walgrave,  and  that  he  is  for  giving  up  the  papers  into 
his  hands,  but  that  the  Cardinal  will  be  solicited  to  interpose; 
that,  in  short,  no  one  can  tell  yet  to  what  intent  they  carryd 
the  papers  away.  After  they  had  lain  some  time  at  this 
Lord  Semple's  lodgings,  they  were  sent  to  the  Scotch  Colledge, 
where  they  are  to  lye  till  further  orders.  This  keeps  Morris 
from  seeing  the  will.  If  he  [the  Bishop]  should  have  had 
time  to  have  alter'd  it,  he  might  find  himself  bit  of  his  20,000^, 
as  they  say  he  is  worth,  and  all  left  to  him  with  little  or  no 
notice  taken  of  his  own  son.  Why  I  say  alter  it,  is  because 
the  Bishop  and  he  quarrel'd,  which  was  the  reason  he  went 
to  England  with  all  his  family  in  that  bad  weather,  but  that 
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again  to  Lord  Waldegrave  :  "  The  seizing  of  Mr. 
Morice  and  searching  of  vessels  from  France  for  the 
late  Bishop  of  Rochester's  corpse  has  made  some 
noise  here  ;  but  considering  what  part  the  deceased 
had  acted,  and  how  nearly  related  to,  and  how  much 
intrusted  by  him  the  other  was,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Government  should  have  a  curiosity  to  peep 
into  the  papers  that  came  over  by  that  opportunity." 1 
He  does  not  say  whether  the  curiosity  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  gratified,  and  from  the  report  of  the 
examination  of  Morice,2  which  turned  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  papers  that  had  been  kept  back  in 
Paris,  it  looks  as  if  nothing  of  interest  was  discovered. 
The  "  goods  and  effects  "  seized  were  returned  on 
May  5th  and  preparations  were  then  made  for  the 
funeral  in  the  Abbey.  Atterbury,  while  expecting 
his  wife's  death,  had  obtained  leave  from  the  Chapter 
to  construct  a  family  vault  near  the  Consistory  Court. 

was  kept  a  secret,  but  those  few  who  knew  it  was  in  hopes 
that  he  would  make  a  new  will,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
for  it  "  (Went worth  Papers,  p.  475).  There  is  no  other  evidence 
of  this  quarrel,  and  subsequent  references  to  Morice  are 
friendly  (Add.  MS.,  30,516).  The  Bishop  writes  to  an 
unknown  lady  :  "  Your  brother  came  on  purpose  from  St. 
Germains  to  be  with  me  during  the  worst  of  my  illness,  and 
stayed  in  the  house,  day  and  night,  for  above  a  week  till 
it  began  to  decline  :  and  then  he  and  Mr.  Morice  with  his 
little  family  left  me.  Both  went  away  from  hence  on  Satur- 
day last,  one  to  St.  Germains  and  the  other  to  England. 
Since  that  I  have  been  recovering  but  slowly.  .  .  .  Miss 
Molly  grew  much  healthier  and  fatter  by  the  small-pox.  Miss 
Charlotte  ailed  nothing  all  the  while  she  was  with  me.  They 
are  returned  for  English  education  :  which,  in  my  mind,  is 
preferable  to  that  of  France."  The  will  proved  was  that  of 
31  Dec.,  1725,  leaving  all  the  personal  estate  to  Mary  Morice, 
with  a  memorandum  dated  June  30,  1729,  of  a  few  gifts  to 
friends  (Nichols,  iii,  155). 

1  Nichols,  v,  190. 

2  Ibid.,  v,   180. 
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He  writes  about  it  to  Pope  (April  6th,  1722)  :  "  I  am 
at  this  moment  building  a  vault  in  the  Abbey  for  me 
and  mine.  It  was  to  be  in  the  Abbey,  because  of  my 
relation  to  the  place  ;  but  it  is  at  the  west  door  of  it ; 
as  far  from  Kings  and  Kaesars  as  the  space  will  admit 
of."  Here,  then,  his  wife  was  buried  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1722,  and  at  the  same  time  the  coffin  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  was  removed  from  the  south  aisle 
and  placed  by  her  side  ;  here  also  was  presently 
brought  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Morice  (February 
21st,  1729-30).  The  most  detailed  account  that  we 
have  of  the  bishop's  funeral  comes  in  a  note  of  the 
antiquary,  Richard  Rawlinson.1  It  took  place  on 
May  22nd,  in  what  the  newspapers  of  the  time  called 
"  a  decent  but  private  manner."  The  coffin  "  was  for 
one  day  laid  in  the  workmen's  lumber-room,  and 
thence  attended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Savage,  Rector  of 
St.  Anne's,  Blackfryers,  and  Mr.  Moore,  Minister  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  formerly  his  Chaplains,  and 
Mr.  Morice,  his  executor ;  the  funeral  service 

performed  by  Mr.  ,  a  minor  canon.     On  the 

urn  which  contained  his  bowels  was  inscribed  :  '  In 
hac  urna  depositi  sunt  cineres  Francisci  Atterbury 
Episcopi  Roffensis.' "  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr. 
Wilcocks,  then  Dean,  offered  to  do  the  office  himself 
attended  by  the  Prebendaries,  choir,  etc.,  but  was 
given  to  understand  such  a  transaction  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  Court,  from  whom  sycophant 
ecclesiastics  expected  preferment.  Considering  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  which  allowed  even  an  actress  like 
Anne  Oldfield  to  lie  in  state  in  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
the  storing  of  the  bishop's  coffin  "  in  lthe  workmen's 
lumber-room  "  was  an  outrage  upon  decency  almost 
1  Bodl.  Rawl.  MSS.,  J.  4°,  4. 
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incredible.  One  wishes  that  the  name  of  the  unsy- 
cophantic  minor  canon  had  been  preserved.  As 
Michael  Evans,  who  had  been  Atterbury's  Sub-Dean, 
died  21st  August  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  buried  by 
his  desire  near  the  grave  of  his  old  chief,  we  may 
charitably  assume  that  it  was  infirmity  and  not 
sycophancy  that  kept  him  from  the  Abbey  on  this 
occasion,  although  the  Chapter  book  shows  that  he 
was  present  at  all  Chapters  up  to  7th  July.  The 
Bishop's  grave  received  no  inscription,  and  its  exact 
position  was  matter  of  conjecture  when  Nichols  wrote. 
The  vault  was  discovered  and  opened  in  1877  by  Dean 
Stanley,  who  placed  an  inscription  above  it ;  it  was 
opened  again  in  1903  when  Dean  Bradley 's  grave 
was  made  beside  it,  and  was  then  filled  in.  Atterbury 
had  himself  composed  an  epitaph,  which  he  could  not 
have  expected  the  authorities  to  allow  until  King 
James  enjoyed  his  own  again  : 

Natus  Martii  VI,  MDCLXII, 
In  carcerem  conjectus  Aug.  XXIV,  MDCCXXII 

Nono  post  mense  in  Judicium  adductus, 

Novoque  criminum  et  testium  genere  impetitus, 

Acta  dein  per  septiduum  causa, 

Et  eversis 
Turn  viventium,  turn  mortuorum  testimoniis, 

Ne  deesset  lex  qua  plecti  posset, 

Lata  est  tandem  Mail  XXVII,  MDCCXXIII. 

Cavete  Poster! ! 

Hoc  facinoris 

Conscivit,  aggressus  est,  perpetravit, 
(Episcoporum  praecipue  suffrages  adjutus) 

Robertus  iste  Walpole 
Quern  nulla  nesciet  posteritas. 

Atterbury's       jhe  modern  reader  holds  his  breath  before  such  a 

ter'     Siste  Viator  as  this.    And  he  is  wise  to  pause  a 

moment  and  consider  it,  if  he  wishes  to  understand 

Atterbury's  character.    For  such  a  voice  from  the 
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tomb  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  up  to  the  last 
this  exiled  conspirator  had  never  forfeited  his  own 
respect.  Jacobitism  to  Atterbury  was  only  a 
necessary  development  of  Toryism,  to  which  he  held 
that  on  Revolution  principles  he  had  as  good  a  right 
as  Walpole  had  to  his  Hanoverian  Whiggism.  They 
were  engaged  in  a  duel,  and  in  Atterbury 's  judgment 
Walpole  had  broken  the  acknowledged  rules  of  the 
game,  by  depriving  him  of  a  fair  trial  in  a  court  of 
justice.  And  here  Walpole's  latest  panegyrist,  Lord 
Morley  of  Blackburn,  agrees  with  Atterbury.  "  The 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties,"  he  says,  "  was  a  dangerous 
invasion  of  the  security  and  sanctity  of  legal 
guarantees,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  it  is 
the  last  instance  of  its  kind."1  It  will  be  observed 
that  Atterbury  in  his  suggested  epitaph  makes  no 
denial  of  correspondence  with  the  Pretender.  It  was 
not  a  fact  of  which  he  was  morally  ashamed,  though 
at  his  trial  he  was  obliged  to  pretend  to  be  so.  Casuist 
as  he  was,  he  no  doubt  excused  all  oaths  and  protesta- 
tions of  innocence  on  that  occasion,  as  equivalent  to 
the  formal  plea  of  "  Not  guilty,"  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  make.  Jowett  once  said  that  though 
under  certain  circumstances  he  could  conceive  himself 
telling  a  lie,  he  hoped  he  should  never  defend  one. 
Without  defending  Atterbury 's  perjuries,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  they  followed  inevitably  from 
his  Jacobitism,  as  soon  as  that  ceased  to  be  merely 
sentimental.  His  friend,  Bishop  Smalridge,  toasted 
the  Pretender  in  the  privacy  of  his  rooms  at  Christ 
Church,  but  gave  him  no  other  support ;  recognising 
no  doubt  that  anything  but  a  Platonic  affection 
was  incompatible  with  the  Church  principle  of 
1  Life  of  Walpole,  p.  67. 
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non-resistance  to  established  authority,  of  which  he  and 
Atterbury  had  been  among  the  foremost  champions. 
But  Atterbury's  non-resistance  theories  did  not 
survive  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 

Lord  Macaulay  says  of  Atterbury's  departure  from 
England  that  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  "  with  a 
dignity  and  tenderness  worthy  of  a  better  man." 
Dignity  Atterbury  never  lacked,  and  to  those  whom 
he  loved  he  was  always  tender ;  but  are  we  to  deny 
him  the  title  of  a  good  man  ?  Macaulay  says  further 
that  "  those  who  take  a  comprehensive  and  impartial 
view  of  his  whole  career  will  not  be  disposed  to  give 
him  credit  for  religious  zeal."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  readers  of  this  biography  will  have  seen  reason 
to  think  this  judgment  mistaken.  As  a  bishop, 
Atterbury's  zeal  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
standard  of  his  own  day ;  and  as  it  exposed  him  to 
the  animadversion  of  foes  and  the  misunderstanding 
of  friends,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  selfish  motives. 
Of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  convictions  a  sufficient 
proof  is  afforded  by  his  behaviour  at  his  daughter's 
death-bed,  of  which  a  Mr.  Evans,  who  was  present, 
has  left  us  a  pathetic  description  ;  and  the  tone  of 
Pope's  correspondence,  ever  ready  to  be  cynical  with 
a  cynic,  must  be  allowed  to  carry  great  weight.  A 
story  recorded  by  Dr.  William  King  in  "  Anecdotes 
of  his  own  Time,"  as  an  illustration  of  "  the  presence 
of  mind  which  is  always  well-bred,"  shows  us  how 
Atterbury  had  the  will  and  the  power  to  perform  the 
difficult  task  of  rebuking  levity  in  the  discussion  of 
religious  topics.  At  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  dinner- 
table  in  1715,  Sir  William  Wyndham  had  raised  a 
laugh  by  quoting  a  soldier's  prayer  before  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  as  the  shortest  he  had  ever  heard  of  : 
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"  O  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a 
soul  "  ;  whereupon  Atterbury  remarked  :  "  Your 
prayer,  Sir  William,  is  indeed  very  short,  but  I 
remember  another  as  short  and  much  better,  offered 
up  likewise  by  a  foot-soldier  in  the  same  circum- 
stances :  '  O  God,  if  in  the  day  of  battle  I  forget 
thee,  do  Thou  not  forget  me.'"  "This,"  continues 
Dr.  King,  "  as  Atterbury  pronounced  it,  with  his 
usual  grace  and  dignity,  was  a  very  gentle  and  polite 
reproof,  and  was  immediately  felt  by  the  whole 
company.  And  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  the 
best-bred  man  of  his  age,  suddenly  turned  the 
discourse  to  another  subject." 

Atterbury's  faults  "  go  before  to  judgment." 
Passionate  and  disputatious  by  temperament,  his 
infirmity  was  aggravated  by  a  painful  disorder,  so 
that  he  sometimes  lost  self-control.  Again,  his 
extraordinary  adroitness  now  and  then  suggested 
expedients  which  it  was  impossible  to  square  with  the 
right  line  of  truth.  But  his  ideal  was  always  a  high 
one,  both  in  Church  and  State.  Though  tenacious 
of  authority  in  every  society  in  which  he  played  a 
part,  he  nowhere  put  his  private  interest  before  the 
public  good  ;  and  to  every  cause  that  he  espoused,  he 
brought  the  whole-hearted  devotion  of  all  his  gifts. 
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THE   ATTERBURY   PEDIGREE 

THE  pedigree  at  Herald's  College  is  in  two  parts,  the  one 
showing  the  claim  of  the  family  to  the  three  quarterings  they 
bore  on  their  shield,  Houghton,  Warwick,  and  Parke  :  the 
other  giving  the  descent  from  John  Atterbury,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  these  three  families.  The  latter  part  of  the 
pedigree  would  seem  to  have  been  supplied  in  the  year  1808, 
and  affords  no  light  on  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Bishop's  wife  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  Dean  of  Salisbury 
investigated  this  relationship  for  me  without  success.  Only 
so  much  of  the  pedigree  is  here  given  as  concerns  the  Bishop. 


Richus-  Houghton  de  = 
Houghton   in    comitatu 
Northton,  a°  20  et  21  R2 


Johannes    Warwick,  =        Felicia,  filia  et  haeres. 
armiger  a°  22  R2.  | 


Willimus  Park  =        Joanna,  fil  et  una  haeredu. 


Johannes  Parke 


=        Joanna. 


Johannes  Parke 
a°  3  H8.        _______ 

I 
Ludovicus  Parke         = 

I 


Katherina,  fil  Andrea  de 
|  Cherwelton. 


Johannes  Atterbury      =        Isabella,  fil  et  haeres. 


Lewis  Atterbury  of  =  Maria,  d.  of  Stephen 
Houghton  Magna,  co.  |  Hervey  of  Cotton  End, 
Northton,  a°  1619.  |  nr.  No'rthampton  ;  mar- 


ried 30  June,  1589. 
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Rev.  Francis  Atter-  = 
bury,  Rector  of  Milton,  I 
4th  son. 


Rev.  Lewis  Atterbury = 
rector     of     Middleton 
Keynes,    drowned    a° 
1693. 


Elizabeth,  d.  of  Francis 
Giffard,  of  North  Crawley, 
co.  Bucks. 


Rev.  Lewis  = 
Atterbury,  b.  2 
May,    1656, 
died     Oct., 
1731. 

P  e  n  e  lope,      Rev.  Franci 
d.     of     John    Atterbury. 
Beding  fi  e  Id, 
married  Dec., 
1688. 

3=    Elizabeth,1 
d.  of  Osborne, 
of  the  family 
of  O  s  b  o  rne, 
Duke  of  Leeds 

Elizabeth, 
d.    29    Sep., 
1716. 

Rev.  Osborm 
Atterbury, 
rector  of  Ox- 
hill,  co.  War- 
wick,    b.    30 
March,    1705, 
d.  3  Sep.,  1752. 

5=     Sarah,    d.         Mary,   mar- 
of  John  Ash-     ried    to    Wm. 
ley,    of   Isle-     Morice,    Esq., 
worth.2               High  Bailiff  of 
Westminster. 

Rev.  Francis  Atterbury=  Mary,  d.  of  Rev.  Robert 


Precentor  of  Cloyne,  etc., 


Berkeley,  D.D. 


b.  15  June,  1734,  living 
1808. 

Rev.     Charles     Lewis 

Atterbury    of    Ch.    Ch., 

Oxon.,  b.  31  Mar.,  1778, 

living   1808.     [See  page 

329.] 

1  Her  name  was  Catherine. 

a  The  marriage  register  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  calls 
her  daughter  of  John  Ashworth,  of  Thistleworth  (Nichols,  ii, 
220;  verified  by  the  present  Rector). 
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PRIVATE   BAPTISM^ 

THIS  correspondence  on  Private  Baptism  was  reprinted 
in  1758  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Parfect,  rector  of  Caxton,  who  had 
been  presented  to  that  living  in  1719  by  Atterbury,  and 
entered  with  zeal  into  all  his  plans  of  charitable  relief,  establish- 
ing in  1720  one  of  the  first  Workhouses  at  Strood,  near 
Rochester.  He  says  in  his  preface,  "  Though  the  malady 
his  Lordship  attacked  was  difficult  and  obstinate,  yet  by 
his  great  Prudence  and  Resolution,  it  was  so  well  cured 
throughout  his  whole  Diocese,  that,  I  have  been  assured,  hardly 
so  much  as  a  single  Complaint  of  the  kind  was  to  be  found  in 
it,  during  the  Remainder  of  the  Time  his  Lordship  presided 
over  it.  How  a  Practice  thus  discountenanced  came  after- 
wards into  fashion  again,  and  to  get  its  present  footing, 
must  not  be  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  me."  In  a 
copy  of  this  pamphlet  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  has 
been  written  in  the  clause  introduced  by  Atterbury  into 
curates'  licences  with  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  practice. 
"  Concessa  est  haec  licentia  sive  facultas  sub  hac  conditione, 
quod  praefatus — praescriptis  ab  Ecclesia  Anglicana  formulis, 
cum  administrandi  publicum  baptismum,  turn  peragendi 
solemnes  actiones  ob  mulieres  a  partu  sanas,  nunquam 
privatis  aedibus  sub  quocunque  colore  seu  praetextu  utetur, 
nisi  speciali  licentia  nobis  obtenta  ;  et  si  quando  baptismum 
infanti  alicui  prae  metu  mortis  non  simulato,  aut  alia  gravi  de 
causa  a  nobis  approbanda  secundum  formulam  administrandi 
privatum  baptismum  impartient,  pro  virili  nitetur  ut  istius 
modi  infans  ad  ecclesiam  deinde  deferatur  atque  ut  ibidem 
caetera  omnia  quae  ad  baptismum  pertinent  peragantur  ac 
perimpleantur  secundum  formulam  in  Ecclesia  Anglicana 
eo  in  casu  praescriptam  ;  secus  si  aliquando  fecerit,  hanc 
licentiam  nostram  sive  facultatem  ex  illo  tempore  irritam 
esse  declaramus  atque  omnino  nullam.  FRA.  ROFFENSIS." 

1  See  pp.  123,  217. 
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DEAN   ATTERBURY'S   DISPENSATION   AT 

CARLISLE  i 
(From  the  Chapter  Book.) 

ANNE  R. 

TRUSTY  and  Well  beloved,  We  greet  you  well.  Whereas 
for  diverse  good  and  sufficient  Reasons  Us  thereunto  moving 
We  are  gratiously  pleased  to  give  leave  to  Our  Trusty  and 
Wellbeloved  Francis  Atterbury,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Dean 
of  Our  Cathedral  Church  of  Carlile,  and  one  of  Our  Chaplains 
in  Ordinary,  to  be  absent  from  ye  said  Church  and  Deanery 
We  have  thought  fitt  hereby  to  signifie  the  Same  unto  you. 
And  We  doe  therefore  by  these  Presents  (according  to  the 
undoubted  Power  and  Authority  to  Us  appertaining)  excuse 
and  exempt  the  said  Francis  Atterbury  from  all  personal 
Residence  and  Attendance  whatsoever  as  Dean  of  Our  said 
Cathedral  Church  and  from  all  personal  Appearance  in  any 
Visitation  or  in  any  Cause  of  Appeal  touching  any  Con- 
troversy that  may  arise  in  ye  Chapter  of  Our  said  Cathedral 
Church  ;  Soe  that  notwithstanding  the  Absence  of  ye  said 
Francis  Atterbury  from  the  said  Cathedral  Church  and  Dean- 
ery, he  shall  as  fully  and  duely  receive  and  enjoy  all  Quotidian 
Distributions,  Salarys,  and  other  Perquisits,  Profits  and 
Emoluments  to  the  said  Deanery  belonging  as  if  he  were 
personally  resident  and  attendant  at  the  Same,  And  shall 
not  by  reason  of  any  Local  Statute  or  Statutes  of  Our  said 
Cathedrall  Church  be  subject  to  any  Censure,  Penalty  or 
Molestation  whatsoever  on  the  Account  of  such  Absence. 
And  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is  that  you  forthwith  cause  these 
Presents  to  be  enterd  in  the  Register  Booke  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Carlile  and  notified  on  all  proper  occations  to 
such  Person  or  Persons  as  these  Presents  shall  or  may  concern 
That  soe  due  Obedience  may  be  payd  to  Our  Pleasure  herein. 
And  soe  We  bid  You  farewell.  Given  at  Our  Court  of  St. 
James's  the  nineteenth  of  February  1704  In  the  Third  Year 
of  Our  Reigne. 

By  Her  Ma j  ties  Command, 

Ro  :   HARLEY. 

To  Our  Trusty  and  Wellbeloved 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Our 
Cathedral  Church  of  Carlile. 

1  Seep.  143. 
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DIRECTIONS    FOR   CONFIRMATION 

(From  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum.) 

WHEN  the  Minister  of  the  Parish  knows  the  Time  and 
Place  at  which  the  Bishop  will  Confirm,  he  is  on  the 
next  Sunday  to  give  publick  Notice  of  it  in  the  Church, 
immediately  after  the  Nicene  Creed  is  read. 

He  is  desir'd  also,  on  that  or  some  other  Sunday ,  to  make 
the  Duty  and  Advantages  of  being  confirm'd  the  Subject 
of  some  part  of  his  Sermon  ;  and  to  exhort  all  Parents  and 
Masters  of  Families  to  send  their  Children  and  Servants  to 
him  in  order  to  their  being  Examin'd,  and  Prepar'd  for 
Confirmation. 

None  are  to  be  admitted  to  Confirmation  but  such  who 
have  been  baptiz'd. 

None,  that  have  been  already  confirm'd. 

None,  who  are  not  pass'd  the  12th  Year  of  their  Age. 

None,  but  such  as  are  well  instructed  in  the  Nature  of  their 
Baptismal-Vow,  and  in  the  design  of  Confirmation,  and 
appear  to  have  such  a  knowledge  as  is  suitable  to  their  Age, 
and  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  contain'd  in  the 
Church  Catechism. 

In  behalf  of  Persons  thus  Qualify 'd,  the  Examining 
Minister  is  to  apply  himself  to  the  Bishop's  Secretary,  some 
time  before  the  Confirmation  begins,  for  Tickets  seal'd  with 
the  Episcopal  Seal  to  be  distributed  by  him  to  each  of  them. 

The  Persons  to  be  Confirm'd  are  to  shew  these  Tickets  to 
the  officers  of  the  Church,  and  to  gain  Admittance  by  the 
means  of  them  to  that  part  of  the  Church  where  the  Bishop 
is  to  Confirm  ;  and  there  are  to  deliver  them  up,  one  by  one, 
to  the  Priest  accompanying  the  Bishop  immediately  before 
they  are  severally  Confirm'd. 

The  Minister  of  every  Parish  is  desir'd  to  make  a  list  of 
the  several  Persons  whom  he  thus  presents  to  the  Bishop 
for  Confirmation,  and  to  enter  it  in  a  Book,  that  he  may 
know  who  are  in  this  respect  qualified  to  partake  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  may  call  upon  them,  if  need  be,  to  prepare 
themselves  first. 

It  is  much  to  be  wish'd  that  the  Office  of  Confirmation 
read  over  and  explain' d  to  those  who  are  to  be 
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Confirm' d,  and  that  they  should  be  all  charg'd  to  behave 
themselves  Decently  and  Reverently  while  it  is  performing  ; 
particularly  that  they  should  be  taught  to  give  due  Attention 
to  the  Bishop,  when  he  says  to  them,  Do  ye  here  in  the 
Presence  of  God,  etc.,  and  to  answer  distinctly  and  audibly 
7  do  ;  and  when  he  lays  his  Hand  on  them  and  prays  over 
them,  that  they  should  be  directed  in  like  manner  to  say 
Amen  at  the  end  of  that  and  the  rest  of  the  Prayers  ;  and 
Care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  them  depart  till  the  whole 
service  is  finish' d. l 

FR.  ROFFEN. 

1  See  p.  217. 
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.ETTER  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester  about  return- 
ig  an  answer  to  his  injunctions  at  the  Visitation  of    the 
Cathedral  in  17 17.1 

MY  REVEREND  BRETHREN, 

I  shall  expect  your  Answer  under  Seal  to  ray  Injunctions, 
at  Bromly,  next  week,  on  ye  Day  to  wh.  ye  Visitation  stands 
adjournd.  It  will  be  easyest  to  the  Body,  for  my  Neighbor 
Mr.  Bassel  to  bring  them,  and  appear  in  ye  Name  of  ye  Rest. 
I  shall  then  putt  an  End  to  ye  Visitation. 

I  extremely  approve,  what  you  have  resolvd  on,  in  relation 
to  ye  Schoolmaster  ;  and  doubt  not  but  Hoo  may  go  along 
with  that  Office  in  ye  manner  you  desire,  without  ye  Imputa- 
tion of  Simony.  When  you  have  pitchd  upon  a  man  every 
wayes  proper  for  that  Post,  You  will  have  done  your  part 
towds.  raising  ye  School  to  its  due  Credit ;  and  I  will  never 
be  wanting  to  do  mine. 

I  return  ye  Table  of  Fees  for  Buryals  approvd  and  signd. 
There  is  but  one  thing  in  it  of  wh.  I  doubted,  whether  it 
ought  not  be  alterd.  The  Fee  for  ye  Fabric  for  opening  ye 
Ground  in  the  body  of  ye  Church ;  wch.  I  observe,  is  but  a 
4th  part  of  what  is  to  be  payd  for  opening  ye  Ground  in  ye 
Choire  ;  whereas  setting  up  a  Monument  in  ye  one  Case, 
is  attended  with  half  ye  charge  that  it  is  in  ye  Other.  But 
I  suppose  you  intended  to  encourage  Buryals  in  ye  Body 
of  ye  Church,  by  affixing  so  small  a  summ  to  them. 

Since  Mr.  Dean  is  unwilling  to  have  the  matter  of  St. 
Bartholomews  decided  by  me  (as  appears  by  a  Letter  he 
lately  sent  me)  I  shall  shut  up  my  Visitation,  without 
proceeding  further  in  it ;  and  leave  you  to  such  other  Methods 
of  deciding  that  Point,  as  shall  be  found  Legal  and  Proper. 

I  wish  all  Happyness  to  every  one  of  you  in  particular  ; 
and  shall  do  my  best  on  all  Occasions  to  promote  what  is 
for  ye  Honor  and  Advantage  of  ye  Church  of  Rochr.  in 
generall. 

I  am, 
Your  very  affte.  Brother, 

Jul.  20,  1717.  FR.  ROFFEN. 

1  See  p.  218. 
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THE  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Mar,  General  Dillon,  and  the 
Chevalier,  dictated  by  Atterbury  to  Kelly,  and  intercepted 
by  the  Government.  (From  the  Stuart  Papers,  App.  p.  12.) 

April  20th,  1722. 
SIR, 

I  ought  to  acknowledge  in  form  the  several  Papers  I  have 
successively  received  from  you,  if  I  were  capable  at  present 
of  doing  any  thing  regularly  ;  but  indeed  I  am  not,  as 
Hatfield  [George  Kelly]  well  knows,  and  why  I  am  not : 
some  time  must  pass  before  I  am  in  any  way  capable  of 
business.  In  the  mean  time  you  are  in  the  right  to  press 
the  Gentlemen  concerned  by  all  manner  of  ways  you  can 
think  of,  to  furnish  what,  by  being  hitherto  not  supplied, 
has  rendered  the  thing  impracticable.  They  were  desirous 
of  having  that  matter  intirely  in  their  own  management, 
and  I  not  unwilling  that  they  should  have  it,  being  always 
diffident  of  success  on  my  part,  upon  interposition  of  that 
kind  ;  and  therefore  it  gave  me  no  concern  to  be  so  freely 
excused  from  any  share  (as  I  was  for  a  great  while)  in  that 
Trouble.  At  last  indeed,  when  the  Point  was  found  upon 
trial  to  be  more  difficult  than  they  expected,  I  was  pressed 
to  undertake  the  matter  :  but  so  late,  that  I  did  not  think 
it  reasonable  for  me  then  to  interpose  ;  nor  can  I  yet  under- 
take any  thing  of  that  kind,  it  being  what  (since  some  former 
mismanagement  wherein  I  was  deeply  concerned)  I  have 
constantly  declined  ;  hoping  that  I  might  not  be  altogether 
unuseful  to  the  Service,  if  I  went  on  to  promote  it  in  my  own, 
that  is,  in  another  way.  I  still  hope  so,  and  that  a  little 
time  (which  must  be  employed  in  doing  nothing  but  soliciting 
Supplies)  will  give  me  room  for  entering  into  Measures  that 
may  be  somewhat  more  significant  than  those  formerly 
taken.  This  I  shall  endeavour,  being  at  present  perfectly 
tired  by  the  distracting  Measures  which  have  been  taken 
from  several  Quarters,  by  persons  no  ways  equal  to  the  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  agreeing  among  themselves.  This 
is  all  I  can  say  at  present,  but  that  I  am,  with  the  same 
intire  respect  and  fidelity  I  ever  was,  Sir, 

T.  JONES. 
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I  have  communicated  the  Copies  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  [the 
Duke  of  Ormonde's]  and  Jacobs'  [Captain  Will  Morgan] 
Letters  (which  besides  the  general  Paper  whereof  they  had 
a  copy)  were  the  only  ones  of  those  transmitted,  that  I  was 
directed,  or  indeed  thought  proper  so  to  do.  Though  I  have 
for  some  time  thought  that  nothing  of  importance  should  be 
trusted  to  the  Post,  and  am  resolved  myself  not  to  send  that 
way  ;  yet  the  death  of  Lord  Sunderland  makes  such  a 
caution  more  indispensably  necessary  :  for  you  may  depend 
upon  it  those  in  power  here  will  now  enter  into  measures  of 
more  severity  and  strictness,  and  employ  all  their  vigilence 
as  well  as  power  on  such  occasions. 

April  20th,  1722. 
SIR, 

I  received  from  Mr.  Hatfield  [George  Kelly]  (after  a  long 
intermission  of  such  favours)  a  Letter  which  was  very 
welcome  to  me.  I  have  also  considered  carefully  what  he 
had  to  offer  to  me  in  particular,  and  entirely  agree  with 
what  is  proposed  ;  but  my  present  sad  circumstances  (of 
which  he  has  already  informed  you)  will  not  suffer  me  to  be 
active  soon,  or  even  to  set  forward  the  Affairs  entrusted 
with  me,  in  so  speedy  a  manner  as  I  could  wish.  The  best 
is  that  as  I  cannot  act  openly,  so  neither  is  there,  I  think, 
any  immediate  need  of  it ;  some  time  being  requisite  towards 
ripening  Matters,  in  order  to  fix  the  correspondence  proposed 
which,  if  hastily  begun,  may  be  attended  with  suspicions  and 
other  inconveniences  ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  chief  Papers  committed  to  my  care  shall  be  forwarded  in 
due  time  to  the  Persons  concerned,  as  also  all  other  Papers 
as  I  judge  (and  at  the  time  I  judge)  they  will  best  promote 
the  Service.  What  is  to  be  wished  for  is,  that  the  Person 
whom  I  am  to  act  with,  would  come  to  Town  ;  and  his  doing 
so  may  be  facilitated  better  from  your  side,  than  by  any  thing 
that  can  be  done  here ;  by  that  time  he  comes,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  take  my  part  with  him.  I  add  no  more 
now  (being  very  unfit  to  say  even  thus  much)  but  that  I  am 
with  intire  respect  and  confidence,  Sir,  etc., 

T.  ILLINGTON. 

April  20,   1722. 
SIR, 

I  am  sorry  to  find  by  yours,  which  Hatfield  [Kelly]  brought, 
that  you  know  our  circumstances  on  this  side  so  well,  because 
that  knowledge  does  not,  I  apprehend,  give  you  any 
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mus  opinion  ol  us  :  however.  Id  1li.il  l,e  as  il  will, 
it  is  not  lit  yon  should  be  deceived,  ;ind  rely  on  more  than 
will  bo  made  good  to  you.  If  you  K'"  "I  at  »iV  n;.l,i 

mind,   I  d.ne     .,  ,  .d.l.-  to  yom   own,  ;uid  that  you 

could  not  hut  sec  through  the  forwardness  <>l  all  those 
unsupported  pielrnduu'.  people.  Notwithstanding  this 
Op|)ortunity  is  clap •-  i  roe  with  you,  another  may  offer 
helore  the  end  of  the  year,  though  not  perhap,  every  way 
so  favourable*.  However  it  became  me  to  speak  strongly 
on  that  head,  especially  at  the  time  when  the  Paper  was 
drawn,  which  was  lon|-  I >e fore  it  was  transmitted  ;  for  n 
kept  back  a  great  -while  in  hopes  that  Deed  mii-.i.t  have 
accompanied  Words  ;  and  sent  at  last  rather  to  jir.hiy  the 
wider  in  respect  to  that  part  he  had  undertaken,  than  to 

Fir.h  on  au\  I  ie  i:;n  m  o  unprovided  a  condition.  1  find 
was  not  mistaken,  and  am  glad  I  was  not  so,  though  every 
word  of  that  Paper  passed  the  view  and  approbation  of  the 
persons  concerned  :  but  they  were  to  l>e,  and  shall  always 
be  by  me,  treated  tenderly,  though  nothing  shall  engage  me 
to  enter  deep  with  them  for  the  future.  I  had  taken  tin 
resolution  before  Hatfield's  [Kelly's]  return,  and  am  plea .. -d 
to  find  that  you  concur  with  me  in  opinion.  As  soon  M  Cod 
restores  me  to  my  health,  and  some  other  melancholy 

circumstance';  are  blown  over,  which   will   !•<•.,       ,  ,,n   .,      ihrie 

is  any  occasion  for  me,  I  will  not  be  idle.  In  the  meantime 
give  me  leave  to  withdraw  myself,  seemingly,  from  any 
engagement  of  this  kind  ;  I  shall  return  to  it,  I  doubt  not, 
with  more  ability  to  promote  the  work.  Not  that  I  will 
decline  any  proper  occasions  that  may  olfer  themselves  to 
converse  Ireely  with  the  men,  and  in  the  manner  I  have  been 
used  to  do,  loi  i!  is  lit  upon  all  accounts  1  should  do  so: 
but  bv  little  and  little  lh.il  conlidcnce  will  cool,  and  make 

room,  I  hope,  for  somewhat  of  a  more  solid  and  important 
nature.  I  dictate  this  in  great  pain,  and  lor  that  reason, 
and  because  I  am  not  at  present  in  any  readm.  ,  to  go 

larther,  shall  add  only  my  laithlnl  assurances  «,l  .m  intire 
and  unalterable  respect  lor  yon. 

1378. 
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PORTRAITS  OF  ATTERBURY 

ticnti  |.i.-.  «    is  .1  leproduction  of  the  mezzotint  by  I. 

Simon  (171H),  IH.MI  the  p.uiiliiii;  |,v  Knrll.-i  n,  (  hrist  Church 
Hall.  Tin-  pielme  is  described  111  the  <  al.il.  .i-.ur  of  the  Oxli.i.l 
!•  v.lnbil  .on  Of  Historical  I'«u  hails,  19<)(>.  It  was  piesenled 
to  tin-  Mouse-  l.eioie  I7*)S  by  Mir  antiquary,  <  ).  S.  Hrereton, 
a  \Vesl  in  i  ir.!  * -i  si  1 1  i.l.  u,  whose  mot  I  in  was  a  T  re  lawny,  I  IK  i«- 
ll  .UK. !h«  i  paintmj;  in  the  Bodleian  gallery,  given  to  the 
I'v  Di .  I  :.u  i  holomew  Peisley,  of  Trinity  College, 
in  r/':><>,  win.  h  ,Mi.  u.  I..  pool,-,  iln-  S. ••  i. -I. n  \  lo  the  Oxford 
lv>hibilioii.  Ihml.s  may  have  rome  mil  ol  Knellei's  sludio. 
Ollu-i  portraits  an-  al  Ticlau  nc  and  al  tin-  I  »«-aiin  \.  \V.  I 
innr.l'i.  Thru-  is  none  in  the  National  I'oihail  (  .allery. 
I  n  "  M.doniaiia  "  (In-  I  olio  .  \  en  on  the  authority 

ol  Mi.  Walpole  :  "1'opi-  had  an  original  pi<-hnc  ol  llc.liop 
Attwbury  |iamlr.|  l,y  Knrlln.  (  )|  (In,  pnlnic  he  IIM-«!  1.. 
in.. I,.-  WofMAle  UK-  painlfi  inal-:.-  COfrfei  I«M  I  hiTe  or  four 
(Mime.i  ;  ,  .1.1  id  \vhene\ei  IK-  \\  i:.hrd  (.,  p.i\  ,i  pai  IK  i ilar  COmpli- 

ineiil  to  one  ot  lii  .  ii  lends,  he  gave  him  an  original  picture 

ol  A  I  lei  Inn  y.  <  )l  these  ,<>//;/ m//s  YVoisd.de  h.id  painted  live 
or  six  "  (Prlor'l  Malour.  p.  MSS).  Dr.  Sti.tlloid  unl.-sfrom 
<'|IM.I  ChttTCh  to  Fdw.ud  llail.-v  (Nov.  15,  1711):  "Our 
rnoi  is  now  sitting  to  a  l»ul<  liin.ni  who  is  heie  toi  his 
pi'  line.  1 1  will  soon  app'-.u  lo  I  he  woi  Id  in  mey./.ol  in  I  s ."  'I  he 

oniv  in. •//,, hut  d  A 1 1 ,-i i ,n i v,  oiin-i  than  Simon's  from  the 
Knellei  jioihait,  r,  on.-  l.y  UK-  elder  Faber  ad  vivunt,  when 
he  was  liisho],.  YVhal  has  I..-,  onie  ol  the  I  )nl(  hinan's  picture 

ol    Hi'-    I'e.m   ol    (  hiisl    (  IniKli  ?      Tin-    Dean   ol    YV'.st sl.-i 

possesses  a  poi  1 1  ail  ol  a  \.iiini;  elei  /' \  man  in  j'/iwii  and  hand, 
said  to  l»e  A  t  I  ei  I  nil  y ,  wlm  h  c  aine  liom  Dnhlin,  and  may  have 
been  taken  then-  l.y  Swill.  Allrilmiv  ll  i .  |  >i .  .  ilted 

with  Aldn.  li  and  oilmr  Christ  Church  deans  in  the  Ox 

Almanac  I.    lor    1724. 
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ANTHOLOGY 

ENGLAND'S  PARNASSUS— An  Anthology  of  Anthologies.  By  W. 
GARRETT  HORDER.  In  fcap.  8vo,  leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net , 
also  in  cloth  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  '  These  pages  present  .  .  .  not  the  personal  judgments  of  it* 
editor,  but  the  combined  judgments  of  the  most  competent  antholo- 
gists.' In  other  words,  it  is  an  anthology  composed  from  anthologies. 
Therefore,  all  it  contains  is  pure  gold." — Evening  Standard. 

THE  SUNLIT  ROAD  :  Readings  in  Verse  and  Prose  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  GARRETT  HORDER.  In  demy  16mo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  corners,  3s.  net ;  leather  gilt,  gilt  corners,  4s.  net. 

"  A  dainty  and  delightful  little  '  day  book '  for  quiet  moments. 
It  is  the  most  charming  book  of  its  kind  we  have  seen  for  a  very 
long  time,  for  Mr.  Horder  has  given  no  day  without  a  thought  to 
crown  it,  a  thought  pure  and  sweet  and  true,  to  brighten  the  hours 
of  workaday  life." —  Lady. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  JESUS.  By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON. 
In  foolscap  8vo,  leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net ;  cloth  2s.  net. 

"  An  anthology  of  some  old  Catholic  devotions,  slightly  modern- 
ized, which  will  appeal  to  many  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and 
beauty."— To-Day. 

ANGLO-SAXON   LIBRARY 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 
CLASSICS.  In  fcap  8vo,  limp  lambskin  gilt,  gilt  top.  With 
frontispieces.  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume.  Also  in  cloth  Is.  6d.  per 
volume  net. 

THE  REVERIES  OF  A  BACHELOR  :  Or.  A  Book  of  the  Heart. 
By  the  late  IK  MARVEL.  With  an  Introduction  by  ARLO 
BATES.  (In  limp  lambskin  only,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

ESSAYS   BY   RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON.     First  Series.     (I« 

cloth  only,  Is.  6d.  net.) 
ESSAYS  BY  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.     Second  Series. 

NATURE  AND  OTHER  ADDRESSES  AND  LECTURES.  By 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE.  By  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.  With 
an  Introduction  by  ANDREW  J.  GEORGE,  M.A. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE      By  OLIV 
WENDELL    HOLMES.     With    an    Introduction    by 
BURTON. 
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ANGLO-SAXON   LIBRARY   (contd.) 

THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE.  By  OLIVER 
WENDELL  HOLMES.  With  an  Introduction  by  RICHARD 
BURTON. 

SOME  LITERARY  ESSAYS  OF  THOMAS  BABINGTON 
MACAULAY.  Selected  and  edited  by  GEORGE  A.  WATROUS. 

SOME  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  OF  THOMAS  BABINGTON 
MACAULAY.  Selected  and  edited  by  GEORGE  A.  WATROUS. 

NO  CROSS  NO  CROWN.  By  WILLIAM  PENN.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  DEANE  HILTON.  (In  cloth  only,  Is.  6d.  net.) 


ART 

LONDON  :  PASSED  AND  PASSING.  A  Pictorial  Record  of  Destroyed 
and  Threatened  Buildings.  With  70  illustrations,  by  HANSLIF 
FLETCHER.  With  Notes  by  Various  Authors.  In  demy  4to, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  21s.  net. 

"  To  the  present  generation  this  volume  must  needs  be  interesting, 
but  to  future  generations  it  will  become  invaluable  as  a  permanent 
witness  of  what  London  was  like  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century." — Bookseller. 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE.  Delineated  by  HANSLIP  FLETCHER, 
With  an  Introductory  Chapter  by  J.  WILLIS  CLARK,  M.A.,  Regis- 
trary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  described  by  various 
writers,  including  :  The  Provost  of  King's,  The  Warden  of  Keble, 
W.  H.  Hutton,  Edward  Bell,  Desmond  Coke,  Eric  Parker,  F.  D. 
How,  Athelstan  Riley,  T.  A.  Lacey,  John  Murray,  John  Buchan, 
The  Warden  of  Wadham,  Arthur  Waugh,  Arthur  Reynolds,  H.  P. 
Stokes,  Arthur  Gray,  E.  B.  Chancellor.  In  demy  4to,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  with  about  60  illustrations.  21s.  net. 

SEVEN  ANGELS  OF  THE  RENASCENCE  :  The  Story  of  Art  from 
Cimabue  to  Claude.  By  the  late  Sir  WYKE  BAYLISS,  F.S.A.  (some- 
time President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists),  author  of 
The  Likeness  of  Christ  Rex  Regum,  etc.,  with  40  plate  illustrations. 
In  demy  8vo,  buckram  gilt,  gilt  top,  bevelled  boards,  10s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  book  to  be  read  by  all  whose  interest  it  concerns  if  only  for 
its  independence,  at  times  even  originality  of  view,  and  for  its 
suggestive  method  of  bringing  apparently  divergent  influences  upon 
Art  into,  at  any  rate,  poetic  harmony." — Graphic. 

GREAT  PAINTERS  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY  AND  THEIR 
PAINTINGS.  By  LEONCE  BENEDITE,  Keeper  of  the  Musee  National 
de  Luxembourg.  With  over  400  illustrations  and  13  coloured  plates. 
In  12  fortnightly  parts,  large  demy  4to,  7d.  net  each  part. 
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MY  RECOLLECTIONS.  By  Princess  CATHERINE  RADZIWILL.  Cheap 
Fourth  Edition.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.  6s.  net. 
With  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author. 

"  The  Princess  Radziwill's  Recollections  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  fascinating  volumes  of  the  kind  ever  written  in  the  English 
language. — Review  of  Reviews. 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  HUMOURIST.  Grave  and  Gay.  By 
the  late  ARTHUR  A  BECKET  (late  Assistant  Editor  of  "  Punch.")  With 
Photogravure  Portrait.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.  12s.  6d.  net. 
"  The  great  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  its  pictures  of  certain 
aspects  of  social  life  (and  especially  of  cultured  Bohemian  club  life) . 
which  have  now  passed  almost  entirely  away,  and  which  reproduce 
in  real  life  many  of  the  scenes  over  which  everybody  has  laughed 
in  the  pages  of  Dickens,  Sala,  and  Thackeray." — Daily  News. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REVISITED.  Recollections  of  the  Days  of  My 
Youth.  By  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  ELDON  GORST.  With 
sixteen  illustrations.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 
"  Mature  and  mellow  with  the  judgment  of  a  wise  and  far-reaching 
career.  .  .  .  Full  of  the  fruits  of  keen  observation  and  mature 
judgment.  .  .  .  The  author's  descriptions  are  bright  and  stimulat- 
ing to  the  fancy.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  charmingly  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  capital  photographs  and  is  in  every  way  equipped  in  a 
fashion  worthy  of  its  literary  and  historical  importance." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  LIFE.  By  Sir  CHARLES  SANTLEY.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  15  illustrations,  16s.  net 

"  Not  a  trace  of  the  weary  veteran  is  discernible  in  this  enter- 
taining volume,  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  which  its  author's 
perennial  youthfulness  of  spirit  and  almost  boyish  love  of  fun  add 
a  peculiar  and  an  irresistible  charm." — The  World. 

BELLES  LETTRES 

THE  LETTERS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.  Containing  about 
480  letters.  Collected  and  edited  by  ROGER  INGPEN.  With  42 
illustrations  and  two  photogravures.  In  two  volumes,  large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  25s.  net.  Hand-made  paper  edition 
de  luxe,  limited  to  200  copies,  half  leather,  demy  8vo,  42s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Ingpen  has  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  provide  us  with 
a  perfect  edition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  letters  in 
English  literature.  The  edition  is  worthy  of  the  magnificent 
material  with  which  it  deals." — Daily  News. 

"  Worthy,  with  its  excellent  notes  and  illustrations,  to  rank  among 
the  very  best  collections  of  Letters  in  the  language.  ...  A  rich 
store  of  new  material.  ...  A  model  of  good  editing  and  a 
storehouse  of  human  and  absorbing  interest." — Pall  Mall 
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A  HERO  OF  DONEGAL.  A  Memoir  of  Dr.  William  Smyth,  of 
Burtonport.  By  FREDERICK  DOUGLAS  How.  With  portraits  and 
illustrations.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  2s.  6d.  net. 


SHIRLEY  BROOKS.     (See  "A  Great  'Punch'  Editor.") 
BOSWBLL'S  JOHNSON.     (See  "Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.") 

JOHN  BUNYAN:  His  Life,  Times  and  Work.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
BROWN.  B.A.,  D.D.  With  portrait  and  illustrations  by  WHYMPER. 
Cheap  edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  best  life  of  John  Bunyan." —  Literary  World. 
(See  also  Dainty  Volume  Library,  page  9.) 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  APOSTLES.  By  Mrs.  CHARLES  BROOKFIELD.  With 
twelve  full-page  illustrations.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top» 
21s.  net. 

"  This  book — not  one  for  the  casual  reader  but  one  to  be  loved  and 
remembered  by  serious  men — conveys  without  effort  a  wonderful 
impression  of  the  commanding  ability,  the  sincere  and  noble  ideals, 
the  loftiness  of  purpose  of  the  Apostles." — Morning  Leader. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON  AND  HER  CIRCLE.  By  SARAH 
TYTLER.  With  photogravure  portrait  and  eight  other  illustrations. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  In  this  account  of  the  'Countess  of  Huntingdon'  and  some  ol 
her  distinguished  friends  and  contemporaries,  Miss  Tytler  has 
produced  a  thoroughly  readable  book.  ...  Its  chief  value  lies 
perhaps  in  the  picture  it  gives  of  life  in  certain  aristocratic  circles 
in  the  time  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys." — Westminster  Gazette. 


THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE.  By  the  late  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Wells.  Edited  by  ARTHUR  JOHN  BUTLER.  In  fcap.  8vo,  lambskin 
gilt,  2s.  6d.  net.  Also  in  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net,  and  paper,  Is.  net. 
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THE  FIRST  GEORGE  IN  HANOVER  AND  ENGLAND.  By  Lawis 
MKLVIU.B.  In  two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  18 
illustrations,  including  two  in  photogravure,  24s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Melville  makes  history  at  once  true  and  entertaining. 
[t  is  a  piece  of  real  history,  and  yet  as  fascinating  as  any  novel. 
Mr.  Melville  brings  to  his  work  some  of  the  best  powers  of  a  novelist, 
the  easy  narrative,  the  large  sympathy,  and  dramatic  touch — but 
he  also  exercises  an  industry  which  brings  before  us  the  past  as  it 
really  happened." — Daily  Chronicle. 

GEORGE  FOX'S  JOURNAL.    (See  Dainty  Volume  Library,  page  9.) 

THE  LIFE  OF  FROUDE.  By  HERBERT  PAUL,  M.P.  With  two  photo- 
gravure  portraits.  Second  Edition.  Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top,  16s.  net. 

"  A  brilliant  piece  of  .biography  and  vindication  by  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  contemporary  men  of  letters." — Daily  News. 

BISHOP  WALSHAM  HOW.  A  Memoir.  By  his  Son,  FREDERICK 
DOUGLAS  How.  Cheap  edition.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"  Extremely  well  done  .  .  .  altogether  a  book  which  cannot  be 
read  without  profit  and  encouragement." — Guardian. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D.  By  JAMES  BOSWELL. 
Newly  edited  with  notes  by  ROGER  INGPEN.  With  568  illustrations, 
including  12  photogravure  plates  fully  indexed.  In  two  vols., 
crown  4to,  half  morocco,  21s.  net.  (Also  in  two  vols.,  handsome 
cloth  gilt,  18s.  net.) 

"  Bicentenary  Edition  "  now  being  issued  in  20  weekly  parts, 
price  6d.  net  each  part- 

"  A  singularly  complete  and  attractive  edition.  The  greatest 
judgment  has  been  shown  in  selecting  pictures  which  should  illus- 
trate Johnson's  period,  and  bring  before  the  reader's  eye  the  actual 
features  of  the  men  and  women  among  whom  he  moved.  Altogether 
the  New  '  Boswell '  is  one  which  will  be  certain  to  secure  a  fresh 
band  of  admirers  for  a  work  which  will  ever  remain  one  of  the 
treasures  of  our  literature." — Westminster  Gazette. 

GEORGE  MACDONALD.  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Appreciation. 
By  JOSEPH  JOHNSON.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

FRIDTJOF  NANSEN.     By  JACOB  B.  BULL.     A  book  for  the  young. 
Translated    from    the    Norwegian    by    the    Rev.    MORDAUNT 
BARNARD,  one  of  the  translators  of  Farthest  North.     Illustrated.     In 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON.  By  ROBERT  SOUTHBY.  In  fcap.  8vo,  leather 
gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 
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DANIEL  O'CONNELL:    HIS  EARLY  LIFE  AND  JOURNAL,   1795 
1802.     Edited    with    an    introduction    and    explanatory  notes  by 
ARTHUR    HOUSTON,    LL.D.,    K.C.      With    three    full-page    plate 
illustrations.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  book  seems  to  me  full  of  charm,  alike  for  readers  well 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  O'Connell's  career,  and  for  those  tc 
whom  he  is  only  a  more  or  less  vague  figure  at  a  period  of  history 
already  fading  from  the  common  memory.  I  have  read  the  book 
with  great  pleasure." — MR.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  in  the  Daily  Graphic. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  (Inventor  of  Phonography).  By 
ALFRED  BAKER.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  about 
50  illustrations,  including  photogravure  and  steel  plates,  7s.  6d, 

"  The  book  is  very  well  done.  It  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  a 
strenuous  reformer,  an  original  personality,  an  inventor  to  whom 
every  newspaper,  every  public  body,  and  every  great  business  house 
owes  an  incalculable  debt." —  Christian  World. 

"  Good  reading  for  ail  who  have  studied  Phonography,  and  the 
general  reader  will  find  plenty  to  interest  him  in  this  study  of  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman." — Daily  News. 

WILLIAM  CONYNGHAM  PLUNKET.  By  F.  D.  How.  Fourth  Baron 
Plunket,  and  sixty-first  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  A  Memoir.  With 
two  portraits.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  16s. 

A  GREAT  "  PUNCH  "  EDITOR.  Being  the  Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries 
of  Shirley  Brooks.  By  GEORGE  SOMES  LAYARD.  With  8  illustra- 
tions and  22  initial  letters  from  Punch.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  18s.  net. 

"  It  is  singularly  accurate,  very  full,  put  together  in  a  most 
workmanlike  way,  and  full  of  things  which  to  persons  of  taste  are 
delightful  and  precious.  Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  literary 
period  of  which  it  treats  must  read  it." — British  Weekly. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  BISHOP  THOROLD.  Rochester,  1877-91  ; 
Winchester,  1891-95.  Prelate  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter.  New  and  cheap  edition.  By  C.  H.  SIMPKINSON,  M.A.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

JOHN  WESLEY.     (See  Dainty  Volume  Library.) 

COLLECTIVE    BIOGRAPHIES 

GREAT  ASTRONOMERS.  By  Sir  ROBERT  BALL.  Illustrated.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HEROIC  IN  MISSIONS.  Pioneers  in  six  fields.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Buckland,  M.A.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 
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COLLECTIVE   BIOGRAPHIES.   ETC. 

MODERN  PAINTERS  AND  THEIR  PAINTINGS.  By  SARAH  TYTLBR. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Learners  in  Art.  In  crown  8ro  quarter 
cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

"  An  excellent  introduction  to  the  History  of  Art  " — Daily  News 

MUSICAL  COMPOSERS  AND  THEIR  WORKS.  By  the  same  Author*. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  in  Music.  Revised.  In 
<crown  8vo,  quarter  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

"  The  best  simple  handbook  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  England." — Academy. 

THE  OLD  MASTERS  AND  THEIR  PICTURES.  By  the  same  Author. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Learners  in  Art.  New  and  enlarged 
edition.  In  crown  8vo,  quarter  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

"  Really  supplies  what  has  long   been  a  felt  want." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

NOBLE  WOMEN  OF  OUR  TIME.  With  Portraits.  By  F.  D.  How. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  5s. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  MASTERS.  A  short  account  of  the  most 
celebrated  organists  of  former  days,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more 
prominent  organ  virtuosi  of  the  present  time,  together  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  development  of  organ  construction,  organ  music,  and 
organ  playing.  By  HENRY  C.  LAHEE.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
richly  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  14  full-page  plate  illustrations.  6s.  net. 

MODERN  COMPOSERS  OF  EUROPE.  Being  an  account  of  the 
most  recent  musical  progress  in  the  various  European  nations  with 
some  notes  on  their  history,  and  critical  and  biographical  sketches 
of  the  contemporary  musical  leaders  in  each  country.  By  ARTHUR 
ELSON.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  24  full-page 
plate  illustrations.  6s.  net. 

PITMAN'S 
DAINTY   VOLUME   LIBRARY 

Each  in  leap.  8vo,  limp  lamftskin  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure 

Frontispiece,  2s.  6d.  per  volume  net. 

DANTE.  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA  AND  CANZONIERE.  Trans- 
lated by  the  late  DEAN  PLUMPTRE.  With  Notes,  Studies, 

Estimates,  and  Life.     In  five  volumes. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE.     By  the  same  author.     In  one  volume. 
THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  ^ESCHYLOS.     Translated  by  DEAN  PLUMPTRB. 

In  two  volumes. 
THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SOPHOCLES.     Translated  by  DEAN  PLUMPTRE. 

In  two  volumes. 
BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.    (Abridged.)    With  an  Introduction 

by  G.  K.  CHESTERTON.     In  two  volumes. 
THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.     By  STOPFORD  A.  I 

M  A     LL  D.     In  two  volumes. 
TENNYSON  :    HIS  ART  AND  RELATION  TO  MODERN  LIFE.     By 

STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE,  M.A.,  LL.D.     In  two  volumes. 
JOHNBUNYAN:   HIS  LIFE,  TIMES  AND  WORK.     By  JOHX  BROWW. 

D.D.     In  two  vol«m«^, 
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JOHN  WESLEY'S  JOURNAL.  (Abridged.)  With  Appreciation  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  M.P.  In  two  volumes. 

GEORGE  FOX'S  JOURNAL.  (Abridged.)  With  Introduction  by  Sir 
W  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  M.A.,  LL.D.  In  two  volumes. 

NO  CROSS,  NO  CROWN.  By  WILLIAM  PENN.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  DEANE  HILTON.  In  one  voL, 

ECCLESIOLOGY 

ROODSCREENS  AND  ROODLOFTS.  By  F.  BLIGH  BOND,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  The  Rev.  DOM  BEDE  CAMM,  O.S.B.  With  over  88  full  page 
collotype  reproductions,  and  upwards  of  300  other  beautiful 
illustrations.  In  demy  4to,  two  vols.,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
top,  32s.  net. 

"  A  magnificent  work." — Evening  Standard. 

ETHNOLOGY 

NATIVE  LIFE  IN  EAST  AFRICA.  By  Professor  KARL  WEULE.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  ALICE 
WERNER.  With  a  map  and  196  illustrations  In  royal  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Of  African  lands,  of  native  manners,  customs  and  ideas,  this 
is  the  most  thorough  work  we  ever  remember  to  have  read.  The 
author  spent  six  months  in  the  Dark  Continent,  and  has  collected 
in  that  short  time  a  mass  of  very  valuable  information.  Throughout, 
the  book  is  charmingly  and  interestingly  illustrated.  The  translator 
is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  the  result  of  her  task." — Globe. 

SERVIA  AND  THE  SERVIANS.  By  M.  CHEDO  MIJATOVICH.  Late 
Servian  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  16s.  net.  With  sixteen  illustrations. 

"  The  subject  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  the  material  here  brought 
together  is  fresh  and  interesting.  .  .  .  M.  Mijatovich  gives  us  a 
charming  picture  of  his  own  people  with  some  gentle  criticism.  .  .  . 
It  is  full  of  interest,  it  makes  its  effect  by  sheer  simplicity  of 
narration.  It  should  be  read  by  all." — Morning  Post. 

FICTION 

THE  SEPARATIST.     By  ANON.     6». 

THE  HILL  OF  TROUBLE.  By  A.  C.  BENSON.  Stories  mediaeval, 
mystical,  and  supernatural.  6s. 

THE  ISLES  OF  SUNSET.     By  A.  C.  BENSON.     6s. 
BY  WHAT  AUTHORITY  ?    By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON.     6s. 
THE  LIGHT  INVISIBLE.     By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON.     3s.  6d. 
RICHARD  RAYNAL,  SOLITARY.     By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON.  3s.  6d. 
THE  KING'S  ACHIEVEMENT.    By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON.    6s. 
THE  QUEEN'S  TRAGEDY.    By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON.    6s 
THE  SENTIMENTALISTS.     By  ROBIKT  HUGH  BENSON.     6*. 
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FICTION    AND    HISTORY 


A  MIRROR  OF  SHALOTT.    By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON.    6s. 
LORD  OF  THE  WORLD.    By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON.    6s. 

MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX.    The  romantic  episode  of  Cadiz.    By  FRANCES 
M.  BROOKFIELD.    With  photogravure  frontispiece.     6$. 

A  FRIAR  OBSERVANT.      A  stirring  romance  of  the  times  of  Martin 

Luther.     By  FRANCES  M.  BROOKFIELD.     6s. 

MEN  OF  THE  MOSS-HAGS.    By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.     Illustrated.     6s. 
WOLFVILLE.    By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS.     Illustrated.    6s. 

VVOLFVILLE  DAYS.    By  ALFRED  LEWIS.    Tales  of  life  in  a  Western 

cattle  town.     With  Introduction  by  ROBERT  BARR.     3s.  6d. 
THE  GOD  OF  HIS  FATHERS.      By  JACK  LONDON.      Tales  of  the 

Klondyke.     6s. 
THE  SON  OF  THE  WOLF.   By  JACK  LONDON.  Tales  of  the  Far  North. 

6s. 

A    DAUGHTER    OF    THE    SNOWS.     By    JACK    LONDON.     6s. 
ANNE  OF  GREEN  GABLES.    By  L.  M.  MONTGOM»RY.     6s. 

"  Destined  to  live  as  long  as  '  Alice  in  Wonderland.'  "—World. 
ANNE  OF  AVONLEA.     By  the  same  author.     6s. 
PRINCESS  JOYCE.    By  KEIGHLEY  SNOWDEN.    6s. 
HURRICANE  ISLAND.     By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON.     Illustrated. 

Cheap  Edition.     3s.  6d. 
THE  GLORY  OF  THE  CONQUERED.     The  Story  of  a  Great  Love.     By 

SUSAN  GLASPELL.     6s. 

HISTORY 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  IRISH  HISTORY.    By 
With  an  Introduction  by  JOHN  E.  REDMOND,  M.P. 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  CHINA.    Being  an  account  of 

Relations  between  England  and  China.     F  %  ^  J^f0  By 

TBR^LEY^^^^ 

with  maps  and  illustrations.     20s.  net. 

••  There  are  histories  of  the  English  in  China  alread  .y  mexis  tence, 
but  Mr.  Bromley  Eames  can  claim  to  have  superseded  t 
Globe. 
OUTLINES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND     A  Study 


••  An  able,  instructive,  and  impartial  work."- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

BODY  AND  SOUL.  By  PERCY  DEARMER,  M.A.  An  Enquiry  into 
the  effects  of  Religion  upon  health  with  a  description  of  Christian 
works  of  healing  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  present  day. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

CLERICAL  HUMOUR  OF  OLDEN  TIME.  By  F.  D.  How.  Being 
Sketches  of  some  clerical  humorists  between  the  Twelfth  and  the 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with 
frontispiece.  6s.  net. 

"  Six  centuries  of  leisure  and  laughter  are  represented  in  this 
amusing  book.  Altogether,  Mr.  How  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
lively  and  diverting  book,  which  throws  many  sidelights  on  clerical 
life  in  vanished  centuries." — Standard. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS.  With 
equivalents  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  By  J.  A.  SLATER, 
B.A.,  LL.B.  (Second  Edition,  Revised.)  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
163  pp.,  2s.  6d. 

"It  is  a  very  useful  book  and  will  be  valued  in  particular  by 
students  of  commercial  geography.  The  list  of  products  is  very 
complete  ...  a  third  edition  is  pretty  sure  to  be  called  for." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  WILSON  HARPER, 
D.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the 
goal  of  education  is  social  service. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG.  By  T.  J.  HARTELIUS, 
M.D.  Translated  and  adopted  from  the  Swedish  by  C.  LOFVING. 
With  thirty-one  illustrations.  Fifth  Edition,  revised.  With  a 
prefatory  note  by  ARTHUR  A.  BEALE,  M.B.  In  stiff  boards,  Is.  6d. 

HOUSEHOLD  LAW.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Householder.  By 
J.  A.  SLATER,  B.  A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  HOUSE.  How  to  Take  it  and  Keep  it  By 
CHARLES  EMANUEL  and  E.  M.  JOSEPH.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 
illustrations,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  book  seems  to  us  to  contain  well  nigh  all  the  information 
that  a  person  desiring  to  acquire  a  property  could  desire." — Record. 

1912  ?  GERMANY  AND  SEA  POWER.  By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COL- 
guHOUN.  In  crown  8vo,  with  cover  design  and  maps  by  HERMAN 
G.  HKRKOMER.  Is.  net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LAY  SERMONS  FROM  "THE  SPECTATOR."  By  M.  C.  E.  With 
an  Introduction  by  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHBY.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  silk  register,  5s.  net. 

LIGHTER  MOMENTS.  From  the  note-book  of  BISHOP  WALSHAM  How. 
Edited  by  his  son,  FREDERICK  DOUGLAS  How.  In  small  crown  8vo 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d, 

MODERNISM.  A  RECORD  AND  REVIEW.  By  the  Rev.  A.  LESLIE 
LILLEY,  M.A.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  For  those  who  have  only  lately  begun  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  liberal  movement  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  who  are 
ignorant  of  its  previous  literature,  this  book  will  be  invaluable.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lilley  is  admirably  suited,  both  by  knowledge  and  sympathy 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  the  modernist  position  may  be 
made  known  to  the  English  public." —  Church  Times. 

ON  LIFE'S  THRESHOLD  :  Talks  to  Young  People  on  Character  and 
Conduct.  By  Pastor  CHARLES  WAGNER.  Translated  by  EDNA  ST. 
JOHN.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

ON  THE  QUEEN'S  ERRANDS.  By  Captain  PHILIP  WYNTER.  In  demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  His  varied  experiences  as  a  Queen's  messenger  on  foreign 
service  are  recounted  with  an  unfailing  vivacity,  and  with  a  liberal 
infusion  of  good  stories." — World. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  BISHOP  THOROLD.  With  a 
Portrait.  Preface  by  the  Most  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  RANDALL 
DAVIDSON,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top,  5s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHILD.  An  Attempt  to  Set  Down  what  is  in  the 
Mind  of  Children.  By  FREDERICK  DOUGLAS  How.  In  foolscap  8vo, 
leather,  with  dainty  cover  design,  gilt  corners,  3s.  6d.  net ;  cloth 
2s.  net. 

"  A  subtle  analysis  of  the  child-mind  enlivened  with  pleasing 
stories.  Parents  will  do  well  to  consult  these  entertaining  pages." 
— Madame. 

THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  THE  NAVY.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Social  Life 
of  the  Navy  as  seen  below  deck.  By  LIONEL  YEXLEY  (Editor  o 
The  Fleet.)  With  sixteen  illustrations.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr    Yexley  writes  with  an  easy  straightforward  style.     We 
read  him  as  we  listen  to  a  good  after-dinner  speaker,  with  d< 
and  eager  attention.     It  is  comforting  to  read  a  book  by  o: 
knows  something  about  it."— Morning  Lt*d*. 
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THE  LITERARY  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  An  account  of  the  leading 
forms  of  literature  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
By  R.  G.  MOULTON,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
10s.  6d. 

"  A  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  .  .  . 
We  heartily  recommend  this  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  PRACTICAL  WISDOM  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY  (Editor  of  The  Spectator).  In 
demy  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather  3s.  6d.  net. 
"No  one  after  reading  this  elegant  and  carefully  produced  volume 
can  doubt  that  Mr.  Strachey  has  done  a  good  work  in  a  thoroughly 
good  manner." — Standard. 

THE  PERSIAN  PROBLEM.  By  H.  J.  WHIGHAM.  With  maps  and 
illustrations.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d. 

THE  SIMPLE  LIFE.  By  Pastor  CHARLES  WAGNER.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  MARY  LOUISE  HENDEE.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Biographical  sketch  by  GRACE  KING.  In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
Is.  6d.  net.  New  Edition.  Also  in  paper  covers  at  6d.  net. 

THE  SPRING  OF  THE  DAY.  SPIRITUAL  ANALOGIES  FROM  THE  THINGS 
OF  NATURE.  By  the  late  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  D.D.,  LL.D.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Luminous  in  a  high  degree,  filled  with  matter  for  children's 
addresses,  and  equally  sure  to  prove  instructive  to  persons  of 
mature  years." —  Christian. 

THE  CLOCK  OF  NATURE.  By  the  late  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  D.D., 
LL.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

An  attempt  to  bring  out  the  wise  lessons  which  the  objects  of 
Nature  teach,  and  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature. 

THE  POETRY  OF  PLANTS.  By  the  late  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  D.D., 
LL.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  collection  of  popular  studies,  showing  the  many  points  of 
beauty  and  interest  about  some  of  the  commonest  of  our  trees  and 
wild  flowers. 

"  A  delightful  book  .  .  ."—  Church  Times. 

THE  SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY.  By  C.  SCHMIDT. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  THORPE.  With  Preliminary  Essay  by  R.W. 
DALE,  LL.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  An  easy  book  to  read,  and  the  educated  layman  will  find  it 
full  of  vital  interest,  while  the  more  exacting  student  will  have  the 
further  satisfaction  of  being  provided  with  full  and  precise  references 
to  the  original  authorities,  in  which  many  startling  assert  ion* 
are  made." — Nottingham  Daily  Express. 
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PITMAN'S  STUDIES  IN  ELOCUTION.  A  guide  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  art  of  public  speaking  and  reciting,  with  over  100 
selections  for  Reciters  and  Readers.  By  E.  M.  CORBOULD  (Mrs. 
Mark  Robinson).  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  silk  register, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

PITMAN'S  WHERE  TO  LOOK.  An  Easy  Guide  to  Books  of  reference. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  net.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 

"  Very  much  what  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  to  other  journals  is 
Pitman's  Where  to  Look  to  other  books  of  reference.  This  handy 
little  volume  will  tell  you  at  a  glance  which  is  the  best  book  oi 
reference  dealing  with  almost  any  subject  under  the  sun." — 
Bystander. 

THE  WORLD'S  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS.  A  Descriptive  Account 
of  the  Economic  Plants  of  the  World  and  of  their  Commercial  Uses. 
By  W.  G.  FREEMAN,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  and  S.  E.  CHANDLER,  D.Sc.. 
F.L.S.  With  contributions  by  T.  A.  HENRY,  D.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  C.  E. 
JONES,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  and  E.  H.  WILSON.  With  420  illustrations 
from  photographs  and  12  coloured  plates  and  maps.  In  demy  4to, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Whether  cocoa  cultivation  or  wheat,  Siamese  rice-fields  or 
Russian  tea-gardens,  Borneo  tobacco,  Assam  rubber,  or  turpentine 
in  North  Carolina — whatever  the  product,  in  fact,  the  reader  is 
told  of  its  production  and  treatment  in  most  interesting  fashion, 
and  the  profuse  illustrations  are  of  great  assistance.  We  imagine 
that  the  book  will  find  a  warm  welcome." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN  SUBJECTS 
IN  ENGLAND.  By  FOSTER  WATSON,  M. A.  (Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  College  of  Wales  ;  Aberystwyth).  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

POETRY,  AND  CRITICISM 

THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.  By  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 
Original  issue.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 

"  The  most  satisfactory  and  stimulating  criticism  of  the  poet  yet 
published." — Times. 

(See  also  Dainty  Volume  Library,  page  9.) 

TENNYSON  :  HIS  ART  AND  RELATION  TO  MODERN  LIFE.  By 
the  same  Author.  Original  issue.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  ^bd 

"  Will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  our  great  Laui 
Quarterly  Review. 

(See  also  Dainty  Volume  Library,  page  9.) 
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A  STUDY  OF  CLOUGH,  ARNOLD,  ROSSETTI,  AND  MORRIS.  With 
an  Introduction  on  the  Course  of  Poetry  from  1822  to  1852.  By 
the  same  Author.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  The  book  is  a  brilliant  and  remarkable  study.  The  present 
volume  by  virtue  of  its  moral  insight,  the  range  and  depth  of  its 
appreciation,  its  noble  and  eloquent  candour,  and,  above  all,  its 
swift  and  exact  insight  into  the  distinctive  qualities  of  four  poets 
of  real  significance,  is  worthy — and  we  can  give  it  no  higher  praise — 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  aids  to  interpretation  from  the  same 
vivid  and  picturesque  pens  of  the  vanished  masters  who  gave  us, 
in  the  one  case,  In  Memoriam  and  Idylls  of  the  King,  and,  in  the 
other,  The  Ring  and  the  Book  and  Dramatic  Lyrics.'  " — Standard. 

THE  POEMSW  JAMES  HOGG.  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD.  Selected 
aad  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  LL.D. 
With  photogravure  portrait  frontispiece.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  5s. 

"  This  admirable  new  edition  may  lead  to  a  revival  of  interest 
in  'the  Shepherd.'" — Glasgow  Evening  News. 

WITH  THE  WILD  GEESE.  Songs  of  Irish  Exile  and  Lament.  By 
EMILY  LAWLESS.  With  an  Introduction  by  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 
Iu  sq.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d.  net. 

POLITICS,  ETC 

THE  GREAT  QUESTION  :  FREE  TRADE  OR  TARIFF  REFORM  ? 
By  J.  M.  ROBERTSON,  M.P.,  and  L.  M.  S.  AMERY.  In  crown  8vo. 
Is.  net. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  :  Are  they  Desirable  and  Practicable  ?  By 
FREDERICK  ROGERS  and  FREDERICK  MILLAR.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
2s.  6d.  net. 

ALIEN  IMMIGRATION:  Should  Restrictions  be  Imposed?  By 
FREDERICK  BRADSHAW,  M.A.,  and  CHARLES  EMANUEL,  M.A.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  ENGLAND.  A  SCHEME  FOR  PROVIDING 
AND  SECURING  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  By 
J.  FOVARGUB  BRADLEY.  With  Introductions  by  the  Rev.  DUGALD 
MACFADYEN,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  A.  LACEY.  In  demy  8vo, 
Is.  net. 

"  The  book  is  obviously  one  which  no  one  who  cares  for  the 
well-being  of  his  country  can  ignore,   and  it  should  receive  the 
warmest  welcome.     Certainly  a  book  to  be  read  and  studied."- 
Public  Opinion. 

NONCONFORMITY  AND  POLITICS.   By  A  NONCONFORMIST  MINISTER. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  It  is  in  every  way  a  serious  and  notable  work." — Daily  News. 

"  One  of  the  best  and  most  impressive  volumes  of  controversy 
that  has  been  issued  for  some  years  ...  a  noble  protest,  nobly 
achieved  .  .  .  ." — Methodist  Recorder. 
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SCIENCE   AND   SOCIOLOGY 


SCIENCE 

GREAT  ASTRONOMERS.  By  Sir  ROBERT  BALL,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  In  demy  8vo 
doth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Sir  Robert  Ball's  gifts  as  a  narrator  are  very  great.  He  is,  oi 
course,  a  master  of  his  subject.  .  .  .  The  most  earth-bound  mortal 
who  opens  this  book  must  go  on  with  it." — Daily  Chronicle. 

IN  STARRY  REALMS.  By  the  same  Author.  The  Wonders  of  tha 
Heavens.  With  numerous  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  style  of  popular  exposition  adopted  throughout  is  indeed 
admirable,  the  illustrations  are  excellent,  the  binding  is  tasteful. 
and  the  print  good." — Saturday  Review. 

IN  THE  HIGH  HEAVENS.  By  the  same  Author.  A  popular  account 
of  recent  interesting  astronomical  events  and  phenomena,  with 
numerous  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  has,"  says  The  Scotsman,  "  the  freshest  knowledge  and  the 
best  scientific  thought." 

ASTRONOMY  FOR  EVERYBODY.  By  Professor  SIMON  NEWCOMBK, 
LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  ROBERT  BALL.  Illustrated. 
A  popular  exposition  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Heavens.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BY  LAND  AND  SKY.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  M.  BACON,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
The  Record  of  a  Balloonist.  With  four  Illustrations.  In  demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 


SOCIOLOGY 

SOCIALISM.  By  Professor  ROBERT  FLINT,  LL.D.  New,  Revised  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  A  new,  revised  and  cheaper  edition  of  Professor  Flint's  masterly 
study  will  be  generally  welcomed.  The  revision  has  been  carefully 
carried  out,  but  the  original  text  has  been  as  far  as  possible  pre- 
served. References  show  that  the  additional  notes  are  well  up 
to  date." — Daily  Mail. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  ABYSS.  By  JACK  LONDON.  A  study  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  life  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
By  the  author  of  The  Call  of  the  Wild.  With  24  illustrations  from 
actual  photographs.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Mr.  Jack  London,  who  is  already  known  to  the  B 
public  'as  a  fine  descriptive  writer,  has  done  for  the  East  End  ot 
London   what  he  did  for  the  Klondyke— has  described  it  fully -and 
faithfully,  looking  at  it   as  intimately  as  dispassionately.  —Da 
Chronicle. 
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WHAT  IS  SOCIALISM  ?  By  "  SCOTSBURN."  An  attempt  to  examine 
the  principles  and  policy  propounded  by  the  advocates  of  Socialism. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

TRAVEL,  TOPOGRAPHY,  AND  SPORT 

THE  ADVENTURER  IN  SPAIN.  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.  With  162 
illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE  and  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  Author.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

AROUND  AFGHANISTAN.  By  Major  de  Bouillane  de  Lacoste. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  G.  Anderson.  With  five  maps 
and  113  illustrations.  In  super  royal  L^8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  travels  takes  the  reader 
through  Persia,  to  Yarkand,  and  other  famous  cities  of  Turkestan, 
including  Samarkand,  with  its  majestic  tomb  of  Tamerlane.  A 
valuable  photographic  record  of  little-trodden  regions." — Evening 
Standard. 

CASTLES  AND  CHATEAUX  OF  OLD  TOURAINE.  and  the  Loire 
Country.  By  FRANCIS  MILTOUN  and  BLANCHE  MCMANUS.  With 
seventy  illustrations  reproduced  from  paintings  made  on  the  spot, 
and  maps,  plans,  etc.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  richly  gilt,  gilt  top, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  travel  books  that  we  have  come  across 
for  some  time." —  Country  Life. 

CASTLES  AND  CHATEAUX  OF  OLD  NAVARRE  and  the  Basque 
Provinces.  By  the  same  Authors.  With  sixty-three  illustrations 
(some  in  colour),  maps,  plans,  etc.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  richly 
gilt,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  not  merely  as  a  travel  handbook, 
but  for  its  sympathetic,  social  and  historical  review  of  a  very 
interesting  section  of  the  French  people." — Irish  Times. 

*  CASTLES  AND  CHATEAUX  OF  OLD  BURGUNDY  and  the  Border 
Provinces.  By  the  same  authors.  With  fifty-nine  illustrations 
(some  in  colour),  maps,  plans,  etc.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
richly  gilt,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  MOSQUES  AND  MINARETS.  By  the  same  Authors. 
With  seventy-five  illustrations,  in  colour  and  black  and  white, 
maps,  plans,  etc.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with 
cover  of  charming  design,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  comprehensive  account  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  and 
of  Mussulman  government,  religion,  art,  culture,  and  French 
influence.  Picturesquely  illustrated." — Times. 

*  Ready  immediately. 
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THREE  YEARS'  SPORT  IN  MOZAMBIQUE.  By  G.  VASSE.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  R.  LYDEKKER,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  M. 
LYDEKKER.  With  80  illustrations.  In  super  royal  Svo  cloth  silt' 
8s.  6d.  net. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE  AND  BELGRAVIA.  Their  history,  topography, 
and  famous  inhabitants.  By  E.  BERESFORD  CHANCELLOR.  In 
super  royal  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  20  illustrations.  20s.  net. 

Countries  and  Peoples  Series 

ITALY  OF  THE  ITALIANS.  By  HELEN  ZIMMERN.  In  imperial  16mo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  31  full  page  illustrations,  6s.  net. 

"  The  reading  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Helen 
Zimmern  for  this  truly  admirable  book.  .  .  .  The  knowledge  and 
judgment  displayed  in  the  volume  are  truly  astounding,  and  the 
labour  the  author  has  expended  on  it  has  made  it  as  indispensable  as 
Baedeker  to  the  traveller,  as  well  as  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
modern  times.  It  is  just  what  it  should  be,  and  what  books  with 
similar  objects  so  seldom  are,  and  it  will  long  remain  a  monument 
to  the  author's  talents.  Miss  Zimmern  leaves  us  no  excuse  for  not 
understanding  the  Italy  of  to-day." — Daily  Telegraph. 


FRANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH.  By  E.  HARRISON  BARKER.  In  imperial 
16mo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  32  full-page  illustrations,  6s.  net. 

"  A  book  of  general  information  concerning  the  life  and  genius 
of  the  French  people,  with  especial  reference  to  contemporary 
France.  Covers  every  phase  of  French  intellectual  life — architecture, 
players,  science,  and  invention,  etc. — Times. 

SWITZERLAND  OF  THE  SWISS.  By  FRANK  WEBB.  With  30 
full-page  plate  illustrations.  In  imperial  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
6s.  net. 

SPAIN  OF  THE  SPANISH.  By  Mrs.  VILLIERS-WARDELL.  In  imperial 
16mo.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  32  illustrations,  6s.  net. 

"  Within  little  more  than  250  pages  she  has  collected  a  mass  of 
ordered  information  which  must  be  simply  invaluable  to  any  one 
who  wants  to  know  the  facts  of  Spanish  life  at  the  present  day. 
Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  can  a  more  complete  and  yet 
compendious  account  of  modern  Spain  be  found  ...  the  ^book  is 
never  dull,  and  that  is  high  praise  for  a  book  of  this  sort.  - 
Mall  Gazette. 
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TRAVEL,  TOPOGRAPHY,  AND  SPORT  (contd.) 
SERVIA  AND  THE  SERVIANS  (see  page  10). 
NATIVE  LIFE  IN  EAST  AFRICA.     (See  page  10). 
THE   ENGLISH   IN   CHINA.     (See  page  11.) 

THE  "  ALL  RED ' '  SERIES.  A  new  series  of  books  descriptive 
of  the  British  Empire  as  it  is  to-day. 

Each  volume  is  in  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  red  edges,  with  16  full-page 
plate  illustrations,  maps,  etc.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA.  By  the  Hon.  BERN- 
HARD  RINGROSE  WISE  (formerly  Attorney-General  of  New  South 
Wales). 

"  The  '  All  Red  '  Series  should  become  known  as  the  Well- Read 
Series  within  a  short  space  of  time.  Nobody  is  better  qualified  to 
write  of  Australia  than  the  late  Attorney-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  knows  the  country  intimately  and  writes  of  it  with 
enthusiasm.  It  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  Island  Continent 
that  has  yet  been  published.  We  desire  to  give  a  hearty  welcome 
to  this  series." — Globe. 

"  He  writes  on  its  laws,  its  institutions,  its  politics,  all  its  affairs, 
as  one  in  authority,  but  what  we  like  best  is  that  he  writes  humanly, 
not  in  the  high  and  dry  style  of  some  historians." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Sir  ARTHUR  P.  DOUGLAS, 
Bt.,  formerly  Under-Secretary  for  Defence,  New  Zealand,  anJ 
previously  a  Lieutenant,  R.N. 

"  Those  who  have  failed  to  find  romance  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire  should  read  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Written 
in  easy  narrative  style  and  plentifully  illustrated,  the  book  quite 
fulfils  the  object  of  the  series  '  to  quicken  the  interest  of  Englishmen 
in  the  expansion  and  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  its  constituent  countries  as  they  are  to-day.'  Sir  Arthur 
Douglas  contrives  to  present  in  the  444  pages  of  his  book  an  admir- 
able account  of  life  in  New  Zealand  anid  an  impartial  summary  of 
her  development  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  most  alluring 
picture  that  one  conjures  up  after  reading  it." — Standard. 

Other  volumes  in  preparation. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 

the  following  Catalogues  of  Books  published  by  them.    They  will   be 

pleased  to  send  on  application  any  of  these  Catalogues,  all  of  which 

have  been  brought  up  to  date. 

[B]  PITMAN'S  COMMERCIAL  SERIES.     A  List  of  Books  suitable  for 

use  in  Evening  Schools  and  Classes,  and  for  Reference  in  Business 
Houses.     40  pp. 

[C]  PITMAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  (Primary).  Illustrated.  56  pp, 

[D]  Ditto,  un-illustrated.     44  pp. 

[Ej  PITMAN'S  LIST  FOR  INFANT  SCHOOLS,     Books  for  the  Child 

and  the  Teacher.     Illustrated.    16  pp.  with  Supplement. 

[F]  SOME    TEXT-BOOKS   specially    adapted  jfor  Evening  and  Com- 

mercial Schools.     16  pp. 

(G]  PITMAN'S    BUSINESS    HANDBOOKS,     16pp. 

[H]  PITMAN'S      SHORTHAND,      TYPEWRITING,      STATIONERY 
AND    COMMERCIAL    LANGUAGES    CATALOGUE*      36  pp. 

[K]  A  CATALOGUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  suitable  for  use  in 
Secondary  Schools  and  of  books  recommended  for  School  Prizes. 

[N]   A     CATALOGUE     OF     THEOLOGICAL      AND       RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE.     16  pp. 


PERIODICALS 

PITMAN'S  JOURNAL;  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  WEEKLY;  THE 
TEACHER  ;  THE  MAGAZINE  OF  COMMERCE  ;  THE  BOOKSHELF  ; 
THE  SUCCESS  LADDER;  THE  POSTAGE  STAMP;  ETC.,  ETC. 

SPECIMENS  ON  APPLICATION 

Any  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pauls 
Cathedral  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons'  Show 
Room,  at  14  Warwick  Lane,  where  their  publications  may  be  examined 
at  leisure 


Sir  ls**c  Pitman  cS>  Sens,  Ltd.,  London,  Bath,  and  New  York 


Beechirg,   H.   C. 


DA 
447 


Francis  At'erbury. 


BORROWER'S   NAME 


Beeching,   K.   C. 


DA 
447* 


Francis  Atterbnnry. 


